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CHAPTER I. 

History of Greece, from the earliest Accounts 
to the End of the Trojan War. 


SECTION I. 

State of the World before the fret Accemie of Greece .— 

Atiyria, Syria, and Egypt civilized; the rest barbarous or 
vmsthabited. Geographical Description of Greece. Un¬ 
settled Population of the early Ages. S^t of War and 
Robbery. Phenician Navigation in the Grecian Seas, and 
Settlements on the Coasts. 

T he first accounts of Greece are derived sec j. 

from ages long before the common use of ■—— 
letters in the countiy; yet among its earliest 
traditions we find many things highly interesting. 

Known at an era far beyond all history of anyother 
part of Europe, its people nevertheless preserved 
report of the time when their country was unin- 
haUtedj and their forefathers lived elsewhere. 

Among the effects of this extreme antiquity, one 
is particularly remarkable: the oldest traditionary 
memorials of Greece relate, not to war and con¬ 
quest, generally the only materials for the annals. 

VOL. I. B of 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. 


CHAP, of barbarous ages, but to the invention or intro- 
—J—■ duction of institutions the most indispensable to 
'political society, and of arts even the most neces¬ 
sary to human life. Hence, while the origin of 
other antient nations is matter only of conjecture 
for the antiquarian, that of the Grecian people 
seems to demand some inquiry from the historian. 
Indeed here, as on maby other occasions, the 
historian of Greece will have occasion to ex¬ 
ercise his caution and forbearance, not less than 
his diligence, while he traverses regions where 
curiosity and fancy may find endless temptation 
to wander: but the earliest traditions of that 
country interest in so many ways, and through so 
many means, that he would scarcely be forgiven 
the omission of all consideration of the times to 
which they relate. 

It has been not uncommon, for the purpose of 
investigating the properties of human nature and 
the progress of society, to consider Man in a 
state absolutely uncultivated; full-grown, having 
all the powers of body and mind in mature por- 
fection, but wholly without instruction or infor¬ 
mation .of any kind. Yet whatsoever advantages 
may be proposed from speculation upon the sub¬ 
ject, it may well be doubted whether a human 
pair in such a state ever really existed; and if we 
proceed to inquire whence they could come, the 
fortuitous concurrence of atoms, fancied by De¬ 
mocritus and Epicurus, will be found perhaps as 
probable an origin for them as it is possible for 
imagination to devise. But since t^ deep re¬ 
searches of modem phUosophers. in nathral 

history,. 
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history, assisted by the extensive discoveries of sect. 
modern navigators, through the great inlargemenf'—J— 
of our acquaintance with the face of our globe, 
have opened so many new sources of wonder, 
without affording any adequate means to arrive 
at the causes of the phenomena, new objections 
have been made to the Mosaic history of the first 
ages of the world; which, it has been urged, 
must have been intended to relate, not to the 
whole earth, but to those parts only with which 
the Jewish people had more immediate concern. 

Many, however, and insuperable as the difficulties 
occurring in that concise historical sketch may 
be, some arising from extreme antiquity of idiom, 
some perhaps from injury received in multifarious 
transcription, and others from that allegorical 
style, always familiar ajnd always in esteem in the 
East', invention still has never been able to form 
any theory equally consistent with the principles 
of the most inlightened philosophy*, or equally 
consonant to the most authentic testimonies re¬ 
maining from remotest ages, whether transmitted 

by 

‘ The original and principal purpose of that allegorical 
style which, whatever its advantages, or whatever its incon¬ 
veniences, the wisest men of antiquity never imputed either 
to fraud or fully in the writer, seems well e.xplained in few 
words by INfacrobius; Philosophi, si quid de his (summo De<» 
eC mente) assignare conantur, qua: non sernionem tantuni- 
modo, sed cogitatiunem quoque humanam superant, ad sinii- 
litudines & e.xempla confugiunt. Somn. Scip. 1.1. c. 3. 'I'his 
subject is learnedly trcati^ in the 3d and 6th volumes of 
Bishop Warburton's Divine Legation of Moses [8vo. ed. 1811;] 
and ingeniously commented upon in Governor Pownall's 
Treatise on the Study of Antiquities. 

• * See Pownall's Treatise, p. 130. 

K 2 
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CHAP, by human meanoty,^ borne i];i the face of nature: 
>—The traditions of all nations, and appearances in 
every country, bear witness, scarcely less explicitly 
than the writings of Moses, to that general flood 
which nearly destroyed the whole human race; 
and the ablest Greek authors, who have attempt¬ 
ed to trace the history of mankind to its source, 
all refer to such an event for the beginning of 
the present system of things od earth*. Not 
therefore to inquire after that state of man, wholly 
untaught and unconnected, which philosophers 
have invented for purposes of speculation; nor 
to attempt, which were’indeed beyond our object, 
the tracing of things regularly to their origin 
through the obscure and broken path alone 
afforded by the Hebrew writers; the subject 
before us seems to refer more particularly, for its 
source, to a remarkable fact mentioned by those 
writers, to which strong collateral testimony is 
found, both in the oldest heathen authors, and in 
the known course of human aSairs. Mankind, 
*^10 &’ii antient of historians, con- 

‘ siderably informed and polished, but inhabiting 
yet only a small portion of the earth, was inspired 
graerelly with a spirit of migration. What gave 
at the time peculiar energy to that spirit, which 
seems always to have existed extensively among 
men, commentators have indeed, with bold ab¬ 
surdity, undertaken to explain; but the historian 
hiiDself has evidently intended only general, and 

that 

* See particalarly the beginning of Plato’t third Dialogue 
on Legislation. 
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that now become obscure information*. All sect. 
history, however, proves that such a spirit has >——- 
operated over the far greater part of the globe ; ‘ 
and we know that it has never yet ceased to 
actuate, in a greater or less degree, a large portion 
of mankind ; among whom the numberless hords 
yet wandering over the immense continent, from 
the north of European Turkey to the north of 
China, are remarkable. The Mosaic writings 
then, the general tenor of tradition preserved by 
heathen authors and the most authentic testi¬ 
monies, of every kind, of the state of things in 
the early ages; vestiges of art and monuments 
of barbarism, the unknown origin of the most ' 
abstruse sciences, and their known transmission 
from nation to nation; ail combine to indicate 
the preservation of civility and knowledge, under 
favor of particular circumstances, among a small 
part of mankind; while the rest, amid innumer¬ 
able migrations, degenerated into barbarians and 
savages. 

The provinces bordering upon the river Eu¬ 
phrates, supposed by many to have been the first 

settled 

* ‘ The schemes that men of warm imagination have raised 
‘ from a single expression in the Bible, and sometimw from 
‘ the supposition of a feet nowhere to be found, are astonisb- 
‘ ing. If you believe the Hebrew doctors, the language of 
‘ men, which till that time (the building of Babel) had been 
‘ ONE, was divided into seventy languages. But of the 
‘ miraculous division of languages there is not one word in 
‘ the Bible.' Dissertation on the Origin of Languages, by 
Dr. Gregory Sharpe, second ed. p. 24, where are some 
judicious ot^rvationa on the Mosaic account of the dispersion 
of mankind. 

* This has been Isu-gely collected by Mr. Biyant, in bis 
Analysis of Antient Mythology. 

B 3 
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CHAP, settled after the flood, were certainly among the 
s—..—• first that became populous. Here^ from the cli- 

Herudot. * . • \ r 

M.C. 193 . mate, the wants of man are comparatively few, 
strab. 1 .16. thosc plentifully supplied, by a soil of exu¬ 
berant fertility, level to a vast extent, liatufally 
unincumbered with Vvood, and consequently little; 
exposed to depredation from beasts of prey*. Hje 
families remaining in this country, wete not hkdy 
soon to lose the civility, the arts, and the science 
of their forefathers. Accordingly, whether they 
retained, or whether they invented, astronomy 
Herodot. and dialling existed among the Babylonians at 
'■'' a period beyond all means of investigating their 
rise; and notwithstanding the deep obscurity in 
which the origin of letters is involved, we still, can 
trace every known alphabet to the neighbourhood 
at least-of Babylon. 

Of the families who went in quest of new 
settlements, or who wandered, perhaps many of 
them, without any decided intention of settling, 
those who took possession of Egypt seem to have 
been the most fortunate; That singular country, 
^ven, by its situation among deserts, to injoy 
more than insular security, offered, in wonderful 
abundance, the necessaries of life. Its periodical 
floods, which, to the unexperienced, might appear 
ministers only of desolation, would.be known,. 
by those who had seen the Euphrates or Tigris 
periodically overflow their banks, to be among 

the 

• The geography of this country baa been investigated, and 
Herodotus’s account of it confimied, by the diligence and 
judgement of Mr. Gibbon, in bis History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. 
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the most precious boous of nature. For, from sect. 
the operation of the waters of the Nile, almost s—. 
the whole of that strictly called Egypt, receives a* 

■kind of tillage, as well as a very rich manuring; Diodor.sic. 
so that, beside producing spontaneously a pro- 43&uo.'‘^ 
■ fusion of herbs and roots, nearly peculiar to itself, 
which form a coarse but wholsome food, it is 
moreover very advantageously prepared, by the 
hand of nature almost alone, for the reception of 
any grain that man may throw into it. Thus 
invited, the occupants of Egypt gave their atten¬ 
tion to agriculture; and, • the fertility of the soil 
making the returns prodigiously great, populous¬ 
ness quickly followed abundance; polity became 
. necessary; and we are told that in this country 
was constituted the first regular government: by 
which seems to be meant, the first government in 
which various rights, and various functions, were 
regularly assigned to different ranks of men. 

Science appears to have originated in Asia. Of 
the arts, Egypt was probably the mother of 
many, as she was certainly the nurse of most; the 
sciences at the same time receiving attention in 
proportion nearly to their supposed importance 
for civil life. Geometry is said to have been the Hmdot. 
offspring of the peculiar necessity of the country; i"i!’ 

for the annual overflowing of the Nile obliterating sirain i, le. 
ordinary landmarks, that science alone could 
ascertain the boundaries of property. The very lierodot. 
erroneous calculation of the year, probably car- '■ 
lied from Asia into Greece, if ever admitted in 
Egypt, received early there very valuable im- 
B 4 provement, 
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c«AF. provement, by the addition of intercalary days, 
■ through which three hu<*dped and sixty-five were 
* given to the twelve months. 

1 singularly daring and unfeeling hardiness, 

attributed by the Roman lyrist, to the man who 
first committed himself in a frail bark to 
winds and waves, appears by no means necewaiy 
for the origin of navigation. In so warm a cli¬ 
mate as the middle of Asia, bathing would be a 
common refreshment and recreation ; and the art 
of swimming, especially when so many terrestrial 
animals were seen to swim untaught, could not fate 
j long in acquiring. The first attempt at the ma¬ 
nagement of a boat was thus deprived of all terror: 
and as it could not escape observation that wood 
floated naturally, and that the largest bodies float¬ 
ing were easily moved, the construction and use 
of canoes^ required no great stretch of invention. 
Every circumstance therefore leads to suppose, 
that vessels of that simple contrivance were em¬ 
ployed on rivers before the first emigrations took 
place. The occupants of Phenicia, coming to 
the coast of the Mediterranean with these slender 
rudiments of naval knowledge, would find many 
inducements to attempt the improvement of the 
art. Their country, little fruitful in corn, but 
abounding widi the finest timber, had a ready 
communication by sea and the mouths of the Nile 
with Egypt; which, with all its fertility, being 
almost confined to the production of annual plants, 
had occasion for many things that Phenicia could 
sup{dy. Thus arose commerce. 


^ Called by the Greeks MarafvS*. 


Not 
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Not then to extend inquiry to those remote and sect. 
inhospitable, tho polished regions of the East, > ^ 
whose history is known only from writings without 
an alphabet, and where the study of a long life 
scarcely .suffices for learning to re^d; nor to 
hazard any decision concerning the mysterious 
claims of a people, somewhat less remote, and 
who appear to have injoyed early the use of letters, 
but whose riches and who^ weakness have con¬ 
spired to expose them, from times beyond certain 
tradition, to continual revolutions and constant 
subjugation; among the inhabitants of the earth, 
westward at least of the Indus, the Assyrians, 
and the Egyptians, with the people of the countries 
immediately about or between them, seem alone 
never to have sunk into utter barbarism. Assyria 
was a powerful empire, Egypt a most populous 
country governed by a very refined polity, and 
Sidon an opulent city, abounding with manufac* 
tures and carrying on extensive commerce, when 
the Greeks, ignorant of the most obvious and ne¬ 
cessary arts, are said to have fed upon acorns.* 

Yet . 

' &me writers, confining their ideas to the acorn of the 
English oak, have express^ a doubt if it were a food on 
which men could subsist. But it is to be observed, that 
'‘corn, jgbmt, 0£)mn(, have been used in their sevend lan¬ 
guages as general terms, denoting all the various fruits of the 
acorn and mast kind. Our old herbalist Gerard, after Galen 
and Pliny, reckons chesouts among acorns, and Xenophon 
calls dates /Sdsam rSr funiun, palm acorns, (Anab. I. a. c. 3. 
sec. 9.) That the acom or mast of a tree common in Greece 
wouM afford a arfaolesome nourishment for men, and yet thwt, 
in civilued times, it was not a veiy favourite food, we may 
karn ^m a pMsage in Plato’s R^blic, where Swrates, 
specifying the diet to which be would confine his citizens, 
proposes to allow them pifU wu fsvk, myrtle-berries, and 

mast 
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CHAf. Yet was Greece the first country of Europe that 
- . emerged from the savage state; and this advan- 

ta^ it seems to have owed intirely to its readier 
means of communication with the civilized nations 
of the East. 

The migrating herds mostly found countries 
overgrown with wood, and inhabited only by 
beasts. Hunting was their ready resource for a 
livelihood: arms their first necessaries; their life 
was thus spent in action: they spred far, had 
few neighbours ; and with those few, little inter¬ 
course. Such people were inevitably barbarous : 
but they would, much sooner than more civilized 
people, give inhabitants to every part of the globe. 

Those 

mast or acorns; to which Glaucon replies, ‘ If you were 
‘ establishing a colony of swine, what ottier food would you 
‘ give them ?' (Plat, de repub. 1 . 2. p. 372. t. 2. ed. Serran.) 
Pausanias informs us that aconis continued long to be a com¬ 
mon food of the Arcadians; not, however, he says, the acoms 
of all oaks, tC» but only of that called fagus, 

fnyii, (Pausan. 1 . 8. c. 1. p. 599 ) Pli”y also bears testimony 
to the superior merit of the acorn of the fagus, dukissima 
omnium glansfagi; probably having the indigenous trees of 
Italy only then in his contemplation; for chesnutB, he tells 
us, were not such, having been imported from Lydia. (Hist. 
Nat. 1 . 15. c. 23.) What the tree thus spoken of by the 
name aifagus was, remains to be ascertained. I have never 
heard or re^ of acorns nsed as food for men in modem Italy ; 
hut in Spain, according to a living traveller of diligent inquiry 
and undoubted veracity, the peasants of the mountains, on 
the confines of Catalonia and Valentia, live most part of the 
year upon roasted acorns of the evergreen oak; a food which, 
•he adds, he and his fellow traveller, sir Thomas Gascoyne, 

* -found surprisingly savory and palatable, tho not very nou- 

* rishing(Swinburne’s Travels Arough Spain, letter 2. p. 85.) 
And in the account of a still later journey through Spain, the 
following testimony occurs: ‘ For the first two leagues (in 
‘ the way from- Salamanca to Alba) we ascend^ gi^ually; 

* then entered a forest of ilex, which, as my guide inform^ 

‘ me, stretches east and west near forty leagues. 'Tire acorns 

* here areof the kind ■described hy Horace, asthe origin ofwar 

‘ among 
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Those who tame to the western coast of Asia 
Minor would have many inducements to cross to 
the adjacent Hands. Security from savage beasts,' 
and men as savage, would be the hrst solicitude 
of families ; and this those Hands would seem to 
promise in a greater degree than the continent. 
Other ilands appearing beyond these, and beyond 
those again still others, navigation would here 
be almost a natural employment, 'fhe same 
inducements would extend to the coasts of the 
continent of Greece, indented as it is with gulfs, 
and divided into peninsulas. But Greece was 
very early known to the Egyptian and Phenician 

navigators; 



‘ among tlie nide inhabitants of an infant world, “ glandem 
‘ atque cubilia propternot austere, like those of the oak, 
‘ or of the common ilex, but sweet and palatable, like the 
‘ chesnut; they are food, not merely for swine, but for the 
‘ peasants, and yield considerable profit.' Townsend’s Jour¬ 
ney through Spain, p. gi. v. s. 

1 cannot help observing here, that C.vsar has been very 
arrogantly criticized for asserting tliat the /agus, and even 
for asserting that the abies was not in his time found in 
britain; and, on the other hand, it has been absurdly enough 
contended, on his authority, that the beech is not indigenous 
in . our Hand. It a]^ars abundantly evident that the tree 
called fsyis, fagvs, by Plato, Pausanias, and Phny, was not 
the beech : Abete is the modern Italian name for the silver- 
fir ; and we may reasonably believe that neither the silver-fir, 
nor that kind of evergreen oak which bears the sweet acorn, 
was in Cassar's time to be found in Britain. 

A few years ago, when the foregoing remarks were written, 
a kind of rage had been gaining over Europe for historical 
scepticism and historical invention; for overihrowing what¬ 
ever accounts of early times have been transmitted on best 
authority, and imagining new schemes of antient history. 
Whatever check Uiose deeply-interesting circumstances which 
have turned the attention of all minds from old history to new 
politicB may have given to such fancies, I am still desirous to 
vindicate the just credit of such a writer as Casar, tho ou 
a matter in itself so little important. 
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cU A P. oavigaiors; perlu^s soon after its first popnlation; 

__ . and as no part of it was very distant from the sea, 

' the whole Aus participated of means for civiliza¬ 
tion which the rest of Europe wanted. 

This country, called by the antient inhabitants 
Hellas, by the Romans Gk^ecia, and thence 
by us Greece, so singularly illustrious in the 
annals of mankind, was of small extent, being 
scarcely half so large as England, and not equal 
to a fourth of France or Spain. But as it has 
natural peculiarities which influenced, not a little, 
both the manners and the political institutions of 
the inhabitants, a short geographical account of 
it may be a necessary introduction to its history. 

Greece is included between the thirty-sixth 
and forty-first degrees of northern latitude, and 
is surrounded by seas, except where it borders 
upon Epirus and Macedonia. These two 
provinces were inhabited by a people who parti¬ 
cipated of the same origin with the Greeks, were 
of similar manners, and similar religion, and 
spoke a dialect of the same language; but we 
shall see in the sequel circumstances tending to 
hold the more southern Greeks, tho divided under 
numerous governments, still united as one people, 
to the exclusion of the Epirots and Macedonians. 
stt»b. 1. 7 . what, therefore, according to Strabo’s phrase, 
p. 3S1. ^as universaUy allowed to be Greece, Tn ess alt 
was the most northern province. It is an ext^-, 
sive vale, of uncommon fertility, completely sur¬ 
rounded by very lirfty mountdns. On the north, 
Olv^hpus, beginning at the eastern coast, divides 
it from Macedonia. Contiguous ridges extend 

to 
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to theCsRAUNiAN mountains, which form the sec-t. 
northern boundary of Epirus, and terminate, > \ - 
against the western sea, in a promontory called ’ 
Acroceraunus, famed for its height and for storms. 
PiNDUS forms the western boundary of Thessaly, 
and CEta the southern. Between the foot of 
mount (Eta and the sea, is the famous pass of 
Thermopylae, the only way, on the eastern side of 
the country, by which the southern provinces can 
be entered. The lofty, tho generally narrow ridge 
of Pelion, forming the coast, spreads in branches 
to (Eta, and is. connected by Ossa with Olympus. 

The tract extending from Epirus and Thessaly to 
the Corinthian isthmus, and the gulphs on each 
side of it, contains the provinces of Acarnania, 
iEtolia, Doris, Locris, Phocis, Boeotia, and Attica. 

Many branches from the vast ridges of Pindus 
and (Eta spread themselves through this country. 
jEtolia was everywhere defended by moun¬ 
tains with difficulty passable; excepting that the 
sea bounds it on the south, and the river Ache- 
Lous divides a small part of its western frontier 
from Acarnania. Doris was almost wholly 
mountainous. The ridge of Parnassus eftectually 
separated the eastern and western Locrians. 

Phocis had one hi^ly fruitful plain, but of small 
extent. Bceotia consisted principally of a rich ' 
vale with many streams and lakes; Ixiunded on 
the north-east by the Opuntian gulf, touching 
southward on the. Corinthian, and otherwise 
mostly surounded by the mountains Parnassus, 
Helicon, Cithjeuon, and Parnes. The two 
latter formed the northern boundary of Attica ; 

a rocky 
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a rocky barren province, little fruitful in corn 
and less in pasture, but producing many fruits, 
particularly olives and figs, in abundance and 
perfection. 

. Southward of this tract lies the peninsula of 
Peloponnesus, not to be approached by land 
but across the Boeotian or Attic mountains, which 
on each side of the isthmus, rise precipitous, from 
the sea, and shoot into the isthmus itself. The 
peninsula, according to the division of Strabo, 
contains Achaia’, Argolis, Elis or Eleia, Arcadia; 
Messenia, and Laconia. Arcama, the central 
province, is a cluster of mountains, bearing, how¬ 
ever, as on their shoulders, some plains, high 
above the level of the sea. Lofty ridges, the 
principal of which are Tayoetus and Zarex, 
branch through Laconia to the two most 
southern promontories of Greece, Ta:narum, 
and Malea. Between these the Eurotas runs; 

the 

“ Or Achfea. It is in some instances difficult to decide what 
may be deemed the proper English orthography of Greek 
names. There was a time when the French fancy of altering 
forein names to vernacular terminations prevailed with onr 
writers. This inconvenient practice, utterly useless in a 
language which neither declines its nouns, nor has any certain 
form of termination for them, has long been justly exploded 
with us; and, excepting a very few, upon which custom has 
mdalibly fixed its stamp, we write Latin names only as they 
are written in Latin. But the practice has prevailed of fol¬ 
lowing the later Latin writers in their alterations of Greek 
names, insomuch that in regard to many circumstances the 
rale appears established. There are, however, still circum¬ 
stances in regard to which no respectable authority is to be 
foimd, and, for some, precedents Viuy. In this uncertainty 
of rale I have thought it best to approach always as near to 
the Greek orthography as the tyranhy of custom, and, it 
should be added, the different nature the alphabets, will 
permit. 
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the vales are rich, but nowhere extensive. From 
Cyllene, the most northern and highest of the 
Arcadian mountains, two other branches extend 
in a south-easterly direction; one to the Argolic 
gulf, the other, by Epidaukus, to the Scyl- 
LiEAN promontory, the most easterly point of the 
peninsula. These include the vale of Argos, 
remarkable for fruitfulness. Achaia is a narrow 
strip of country on the northern coast, pressed 
upon by the mountains in its whole length from 
Com NTH to Dyme. To avoid confusion, how¬ 
ever, in the political division of the country, it 
must be observed, that the Corinthian territory, 
and the Sicyonian, were distinct from that pro¬ 
perly called Achaia, and, till a late period, were 
never included under the name Elis and 
Messenia are less mountainous than the other 
Peloponnesian provinces. The latter particularly 
is not only the most level of the peninsula, and 
the best adapted to tillage, but, in general produce, 
the most fruitful of all Greece. 

Like Italy, or more than Italy, in large pro¬ 
portion a rough and intractable country, Greece 
nevertheless injoyed many great and even pecu¬ 
liar advantages. The climate is very various. 
The summer-heat generally great: the winter- 
cold in some parts severe: but the former brings 
the finest fruits to perfection; the latter braces 
and hardens the bodies of tlie inhabitants, while 
the sea nowhere very distant, assists extensively 

to 

'* Pausanias, in a late age, attributes Corintfaia and Sicyonia, 
not to Achaia but to Argolis. Pausan. 1.8. c. 1 
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CH^AP. to temper both. The long winding range of 
» coast abounds with excellent harbours. The low 
Geog..Sii 'grounds afford rich herbage; the higher, com, 
Ven^a ^&e, and oil; and of the mountains, all produc- 
pasture, some to a great extent were covered 
with variety of timber; some formed of the 
finest marble; some contained various valuable 
metals. And this variety in the surface which 
gives occasion to such various produce, affords at 
the same time variety of climate in every season 
of the year. 

The first emigrants who took possession of this 
country, if they retained the least relic of civility, 
could want no inducement to settle themselves in 
the rich and beautiful vales with which it abounds. 
Even the most savage, for the habitation of a 
family, would prefer a fruitful plain; especially 
where mountain-forests were every way at hand 
for the resource of hunting, when the vale, ill- 
cultivated or uncultivated, might no longer afford 
subsistence. But perhaps the beasts of prey, with 
which the old world has always been infested so 
much more than the new, have contributed not a 
little to the quicker progress of society and civili- 
»ition. The first inhabitants of Greece could 
hardly subsist without mutual support against the 
ravenous beasts of the woods and mountains, 
which everywhere surrounded them. Dons had 
made their way into Europe; and, so late as the 
H«rad.i.r, age of Herodotus, the breed remaiped in a long 
C.1S5.U6. jjjjg country, from the Achelmis in 

Acaroania to the Nestus in Thrace. In the 
of Hesiod and Homer, security against wild 

beaste 
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beasts was anin^ortant purpose of human society, sect. 
Some degree of political association would there- <—» 
fore from the first be necessary to settlers in* 

Greece; the inhabitants of every vale would con¬ 
stitute a state more or less regular. 

But the spirit of migration seems not soon to 
have subsided among mankind. Many whole 
hords, either dissatisfied with their settlements, 
or, like the Arabs and Tartars to this day, without 
a desire to settle, quitted the spots they had first 
chosen, and wandered still in (juest of others", 
and it appears to have been a universal practice, 
when an eligible situation was overstocked with 
inhabitants, which might soon happen where, not 
only manufactures and commerce, but even agri¬ 
culture was unknown or unpractised, to send out 
colonies, often to parts very distant. An instance 
occurs in holy writ, so illustrating many circum¬ 
stances in early Grecian histoiy, that it may be 
not improper to report it here. The patriarchs OenoU, 
Esau and Jacob, having acquired large property — 
in herds and flocks during their father’s life, found 
their stock so increased by the inheritance on his 
death, that, according to the phrase in our trans¬ 
lation, ‘ it was more than that they might dwell 

together.’ 

M«A(ra ftir aSt xarx ra Tfmxa xa> ftiTix rai/ra, yinvian 
T»t Tit; ixtrataravut vutXfi, rut rt 0atfSa(tit ijiei xxi 

rSp of/xx tih vpoc TXf Txi xXAorpia; xxTar^**- 

Wfo TUI T^mxui Jr ravra' ri Ti y»f TltXaaySi vi 
^?Xor xOti Tui Kiiuxuiui xax At^yui' uftiToti ^ art va?Aa-^S ras 

kvfuwxt iiiypraii raara^utai whaiu/iiia. Strab. 1. 12. />■ .'J?®- 
The Amsterdam edition of 1707 has wfot for rfi tSi Tfmxur 
evidently an error of the press, and indeed corrected in the 
Latin version : tho, it should be observed, the Latin version 
is by DO means always to be trusted. 

VOL. I. C 
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CHAP, together.’ The land of Canaa«, whither their 
' grandfather Abraham had migrated from Chaldaea, 

could not bear them because of their cattle.’ 
In these circumstances it was the choice of Esau, 
the elder brother, to emigrate. Land open to the 
first occupier was readily to be found, and land, 
perhaps for his purpose, preferable to that of 
Canaan. Moving accordingly with his followers 
and stock, he occupied mount Seir, and left the 
land of his father, as an insignificant part of the 
inheritance, to his younger brother, 
sirab !. 5 . jn ycty early times we find Greece overrun by 
rr.)) 321. many different people, of whom the Greek writers 
in the most inlightened ages could give no satis¬ 
factory account. Some came by land from the 
north; some by sea from the east or south; some 
mixed amicably with the antient inhabitants; 
some subdued or expelled them. The rich vales, 
which without cultivation would give large sup¬ 
port for cattle, were the coveted territories; and 
these were continually changing their possessors.' 
Of the expelled, some wandered in quest of unoc¬ 
cupied vales; or in their turn drove out the 
inhabitants of the first they came to, if they 
found them weaker than themselves. Others 
took to the neighbouring mountains; and thence, 
harassing the intruders, not unfrequently reco¬ 
vered in time their old settlement in the vale. 
When pressed by a superior force, any of them 
quitted their possessions with little regret; * think- 
‘ ing,’ as Thucydides observes, ‘ that a livelihood 
‘ might be had anywhere, and anxious for nothing 
‘ more: for being always uncertain when a more 

*' powerful 
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' powerful clan might covet their territory, they sect. 

‘ had little incouragenient to build, or plant, or •'—' 
‘ provide in any way farther than for present 
‘ need.’ 

Greece thus, in its early days, was in a state of 
perpetual maroding and piratical warfare. Cattle, 
as the great means of subsistence, were first the 
great object of plunder. Then, as the inha¬ 
bitants of some parts by degrees settled to agricul¬ 
ture. men, w'omen, and children were sought for 
sla\cs. But Greece had nothing more jieculiar 
than its adjacent sea ; where small Hands were 
so thickly scattered, that their inhabitants, and 
in some measure those of the shores of the sur¬ 
rounding continents also, were mariners by neces¬ 
sity, and almost by nature. Water-expeditions, tihu-vci. 
therefore, were soon found most commodious for '•* ’ 
carrying off spoil. The Greeks, moreover, in 
their most barbarous state, became acciuainted 
with the value of the precious metals: for the 
Phenicians, whose industry, ingenuity, and adven¬ 
turous spirit of commerce, led them early to ex¬ 
plore the farthest shores of the Mediterranean, 
and even to risk the dangers of the ocean beyond, 
discovered mines of gold and silver in some of sirah-' ^ 
the ilands of the jEgean, and on its northern liiuryii. 
coast. They formed establishments in several 
of the Hands; and Tliasus, which, having itself l 
mines of both silver and gold, lay conveniently 
also for communication with the most productive 
of the continent, became the seat of their prin¬ 
cipal factory. Thus was offered the most power¬ 
ful incentive to piracy, in a sea whose innumerable 
c 2 ilands 
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ilands and ports afforded singular opportunity for 
the practice. Perhaps, as Homer, not less than 
the later Grecian authors, insinuates, the conduct 
of the Phenicians towards the uncivilized nations, 
among whom the desire of gain led them, was not 
always the most upright or humane. Hostilities 
would naturally insue; and hence might hrst arise 
the estimation of piracy, which long prevailed 
among the Greeks as an honorable practice. 
But whencesoever this opinion had its origin, 
however deserving the utmost reprobation, and 
however even unaccountable it may appear to 
civilized people who have no intercourse with bar¬ 
barians, it will yet be found that equal degrees of 
civility and of barbarism have occasioned manners 
and sentiments nearly similar in ail ages and all 
nations. It is not very long since robbery was 
held in esteem among the native Irish; and a 
hospitable highland Scottish chief, proud of his- 
fabled descent from kings and heroes, would have 
boasted of his atchievements in that way; in 
Sicily such sentiments even yet prevail; and 
among all the Arabian tribes, from the middle of 
Asia to the end of Africa, the idea of union 
betw’een honor and robbery has been transmitted 
unaltered through hundreds of generations. 


SECTION 
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SECTION II. 

Of the mithem Provinces of Greece from the earliest Accounts 
to the Trojan War. Crete: Minos. Sicyon. Corinth. 

Argos: Pelasgian Dominion in Greece: Egyptian Colonies 
in Greece: Danaiis: Acrisius: Perseus. Pisa: Colonies 
from Pitygia and Thessaly under Pelops. Hercules. 

Atreus: Dominion of the Family of Pelops. Agamemnon. 
Lucedamon. 

Such was the wild and barbarous state of Greece sect. 
in general, when Crete, the largest of itsilands, 
had acquired a polity singularly regular, attended cL'i.uood, 
of course with superior civilization. In vain citrou".' 
however would we inquire at what precise period, 
in what state of society, by what exertions of 
wisdom and courage, and through what assist¬ 
ance of fortunate contingencies, so extraordinjiry 
a work was accomplished: for many centuries 
elapsed before written records became common; 
and traditions are vague, various, and, for the 
most part, inexplicably mixed with fable. Crete 
is thus a great object for the dissertator and the 
antiquarian. Curiosity is excited by those scanty 
glimmerings of information, which have preserved 
to us the names of the Cabciri, Telchines, strai). i. ju. 
Curetes, Coiybantes, Idsei Dactyli, with Saturn, ' 
Jupiter, and other personages, either of this 
iland, or connected with it in mysterious histor)-. 

Still more it is excited by that system of Jaws, PiatMino*. 

11 . r • ,8cde Leg. 

which, man age of savage ignorance, violence, and AtmoeVu, 
ancertainty among surrounding nations, inforced sl«b.'*i.io. 

C3 civil 
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CHAP, civil order, and secured civil freedom to the 

<— > Cretan people; which was not only the particular 

Ljculg!* model of the wonderful polity, so well known 
to us through the fame of Lacedaemon, but 
appears to have been the general fountain of 
j>. 6.si.t.2. Grecian legislation and jurisprudence: and which 

ed. Scrraii. . ® . r i 

continued to deserve the eulogies ot the greatest 
sages and politicians, in the brightest periods of 
litterature and philosophy. 

Arist.Poiit. The glory of this establishment is generally 
hiTv?Lso. given to Minos, a prince of the iland; whose 
f iJ't 178 history was however so dubiously transmitted to 
^*48b' posterity, that it remained undecided among 
Diodur.sic. Grecian writers, whether he was a native or a 
ii..‘).c. 79 . foreiner. Some indeed attributed the final im¬ 
provement only to Minos, referring the first 
institution to Rhadamanthus, in a still earlier 
age; and some have supposed two princes of the 
name of Minos, in difl'erent periods. The evi¬ 
dence of Homer, however, tho delivered partly 
in the enigmatical language in which poetry often 
indulges, appears to determine that Minos, the 
only Minos whom he knew, and, it may be added, 
Aristot. Po- whom Aristotle knew, was not of Cretan origin, 
c. ib. ‘ but a chief of adventurers from Phenicia; that 
Rhadamanthus was not his predecessor, but his 
younger brother; and that he was himself the 
great and original legislator. We are indeed 
without materials for any connected history of 
Plat, de Crete, even after the age of Minos ; but there 
Annot^Po- remains, from the most respectable authorities, 
10. «■ general account of its polity. This will however 

not 


2 
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not obtain, from the liberal spirit of modern sect. 
Europe, that full approbation which it earned '—— 
from antiquity. It rested upon two principles'; 
that freemen should be all equal; and that they 
should be served by slaves. The lawgiver there¬ 
fore allowed no private property in land, nor 
scarcely in anything. The soil was cultivated by 
slaves, on the public account: the freemen ate 
together at public tables, and their families were 
subsisted from the public stock. The monarch's 
authority, as, we shall find, generally through 
Greece in the early ages, was, except in war, 
extremely limited. The magistracies were w'isely 
adapted to the spirit of the government. A severe 
morality was in some instances inforced by law. 

The youth, in the course of an education parti- i-iat <ie 
cularly directed to form soldiers, were restrained 
to the strictest modesty and temperance ; supc- J’-^ 
riority was the meed only of age and merit. 

But while a comparatively small society thus 
lived in just freedom, and honorable leisure, 
a much larger portion of mankind was, for 
their sakes, doomed to rigid and irredeemable 
slavery. 

It is difficult to account for the first establish¬ 
ment of such a system, but upon the supposition 
that a band of adventurers, from the polished 
countries of the east, seizing the lands, like the 
Spaniards in the West-Indian Hands, deprived the 
antient inhabitants of arms, and compelled them 
to labor. Accordingly we find it remarked that 
the Cretan constitution was not that of a civil, 
but of a military community; not so much of 
c 4 a state 
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CHAP, a State as of a camp’*. Yet Homer enumerates 
.—j five different hords in Crete, using different 
v.ira.. ’ dialects; all apparently free; for slaves are never 
• reckoned among the people of a Grecian state ; 
and all subject to the laws and government of 
Minos. But thus one people, under three names, 
Angles, Jutes, and Saxons, conquered our iland; 
and if we add the Danes, Norwegians, and 
Normans, who afterwards became its masters. 
Ibid. & they were all members of one nation. Homer 
also mentions the wealth and populousness of 
Crete, the wisdom of the legislator, and his sin¬ 
gular favor with .Jupiter: but the account goes 
no farther; and after Homer the traditions con¬ 
cerning Minos became peculiarly loaded with 
fable. 

Some circumstances, however, of principal 
importance, seem to remain sufficiently warranted 
nmevd. 1.1. for history. From a strong concurrence of testi- 

C..I. Plat. . . Tlx. VI • 

Minos, &de mouy it appears that Mmos was an able prince, 
Jv 706 who availed himself of advantages open to him 
TTa from the command of a people formed to regular 
government, and not unacquainted with useful 
Ron).j. 5 . arts. Against those pirates, who infested every 
part of the Grecian seas, he kept armed vessels 
in constant employ; and his measures were so 
vigorous and judicious that he established secu¬ 
rity throughout the JEgean. Hence he has the 
iictod. 1.1. credit, among historians, of having been the first 

Grecian 

” XrMtaaiitv yStf om It iriri 

xoTw. Plat, de Leg. 1 . 2. p. 666. Vid. & Plat de L«g. 1. i. 
p. 626. & Aristot Polit 1 . 7. c. 2. So Isocrates of the Lace¬ 
daemonian constitution: noXiTi/ai iiulaa xarirsirs/xiOa rfstnuiix 
xxtjit Archid. p. 66. t. 2. ed. Auger. . 
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Grecian prince who acquired the sovereinty of sect. 
the sea. By means of his fleet, he extended his '——' 
authority far among the ilands: he was respected 
throughout the coast of the neighboring conti- S-Pon”' 
nents; and he left behind him a wide reputation 
for wisdom, justice, and power. TLcy”' 

Before the reign of this great prince, as that i 1.1. r. 
early and able historian Thucydides assures us, 
such had been the excesses of piracy, that all 
the shores, both of the continent and ilands of 
Greece, were nearly deserted : the ground was 
cultivated only at a secure distance from the sea, 
and there only towns and villages were to be 
found. But no sooner was the evil repressed, 
than the active temper of the Greeks led them 
again to the coast; the most commodious havens 
were occupied; the spirit of adventure and in¬ 
dustry, which had before been exerted in robbery, 
was turned to commerce; and, as wealth accrued, 1.1. c. s. 
tow'ns were fortified, so as to secure them against 
a renewal of former evils. 

In earlier times, however, some settlements 
had been made, capable of resisting piratical 
attempts from the sea, or incursions of wandering 
freebooters by land. Sicyon, on the northern 
coast of Peloponnesus, claimed, in the civilized 
ages, to be the oldest town of Greece. A town 
implies not only an intention of settled occu¬ 
pancy, but also some provision against occur¬ 
rences, of whatsoever kind, that might renew the 
necessity of migration. Some municipal govern¬ 
ment is indispensable. The town then, having 
more to apprehend than to hope from any political 

connection 
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CHAP, connection with the rude people from whom 
. *• . it sprung, undertakes to suffice for itself, and 

becomes an independent state. Thus, or at least 
partly thus, it seems to hpve been that the Greek 
word, which we commonly translate city, came 
to signify, together with the town, its municipal 
government; and when we read in Grecian 
authors of a city founded, it is generally by the 
same words implied that an independent govern¬ 
ment was established. A long list of names is 
transmitted, as of chiefs who ruled Sicyon with 
that title which, in process of ages, acquired more 
precisely the same import with our term of King. 
But this list comes wholly unwarranted by Gre¬ 
cian writers of best authority. The history of 
the kings of Sicyon is moreover as uninteresting 
as uncertain; and, till a very late period, the 
state they governed made little figure in the affairs 
of Greece. 

The happier situation of Corinth, founded in 
a very early age in the neighborhood of Sicyon, 
perhaps prevented the growth of the elder town. 
sirab.1.8. Near the south-western point of the neck that 
LirHist. joins Peloponnesus to northern Greece, and 
within the same rich plain in which Sicyon 
stands, a mountain-ridge, scarcely three miles 
long, rises to a height, remarkable even in a 
Wheeler's country of lofty mountains. The summit is at 
into Greece, the northern extremity: three sides are precipices 
b.6. p. 44 o. gjjjjQgj. perpendicular; and, even on the fourth, 
Sw 13. ascent is difficult. Little beneath the pointed 
vertex is a plentiful source of pure water; which, 
so situated, might hdp. the poets to the fancy 

that 
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that there the winged horse Pegasus, drinking, 
was caught by Bellerophon. Tliis most advan¬ 
tageous, and nearly inexpugnable post, by the 
name of Acrocorinthus, became the citadel: and 

. r 1 /-I ■ ■ . . Iliad. 1.2. 

at Its foot grew the town of Connth, which, as v.aro. & 
early as Homer's time, was noted for wealth 
acquired by commerce. For by land it was the 
key of communication between northern and 
southern Greece; and by sea it became, through 
its [lorts, one on the Saronic, the other on the 
Corinthian gulf, the emporium for all that passed 
between the east and the west, as far as Asia on 
one side, and Italy and Sicily on the other; the sirab. i.», 
passage round the southern promontories of Pelo- 
ponnesus being so dangerous, to coasting navi¬ 
gators, that it was generally avoided. Among 
the early princes of Corinth were Sisyphus, 
Glaucus, and Bellerophon or Bellerophontcs; 
names to which poetry has given fame, but not 
delivered down to us objects of history. 

The pretensions of Sicyon, however, to suiie- 
rior antiquity among the cities of Greece, are not 
undisputed; for Argos, which was certainly the 
first to acquire political eminence, has also been 
esteemed, by some of the most judicious anti¬ 
quarians, to have had the more plausible claim 
to the earliest origin. It is said to have been Pausmi. 
founded by Inachus, son of the ocean; a title ' 
which, in the language of the age, might possibly 
imply that the bearer came from beyond sea, 
nobody knew whence; or perhaps from the banks 
of the Nile, which is said to have bonie, in early 
times, the name of Ocean. But some Grecian Diod. 1.1. 

writers 
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CHAP, writers have doubted whether luachus were ever 
really the name of a man, or only of a small 
. nver near Argos; and these attribute the found¬ 
ation of the city to Phoroneus, whom the others 
pi*t Ti. call son of Inachus. The age of Phoroneus was 
p.*2*.’t.3. indeed the term beyond which, as Plato assures, 
ed. serraii. pojjjjng ^.^3 known of Greece; and the more 
probable tradition concerning the origin of Sicyon 
supposed its founder, iEgialeus, cotemporary and 
even brother of Phoroneus. 

The chronology of these times will, however, 
be the subject of future inquiry; which yet, it 
may here be confessed, cannot lead to certainty. 
Biair'j It has been computed by chronologers, who have 
Chronoio- Credit with some of the most learned even 

^***''’' of the present age, that Sicyon was founded 
two thousand and eighty-nine years before the 
Christian era, and only two hundred and fifty- 
nine after the Flood: that the foundation of 
Argos followed after a period of two hundred and 
thirty-three years, and that the reign of Minos in 
Crete was still four hundred and fifty years later. 
Newton’s Sif Isaac Newton’s conjecture, far more con- 

Chrono* i • • j» • 

>ogj- sonant to the most authoritative traditions con- 
cerning the train of events, is, that Sidyon and 
Argos may have been founded nearly together, 
about one thousand and eighty years before the 
Christian era, and less than eighty before the 
reign of Minos. Indeed from the traditions 
preserved by the oldest poets, and ail the inquiries 
reported to us by the most judicious Grecian 
prose-writers concerning the antiquities of their 
counhy, it appears rather probable that scarcely 

a wandering. 
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a wandering hunter had ever set foot in Pelopon- sect. 
nesus, so early as the period assigned by chrono- . 
logers, even to the founding of Argos. 

But towns are not usually fet once built, and 
a new state formed, by the natives of a country. 

In the more common course of things they grow 
so imperceptibly, that not a rumor of their origin 
can remain. The accounts^ therefore, which 
refer the foundation of the principal cities of 


Greece to particular eras and particular person.s, 
mark them for colonies. Indeed, amid ail the 
darkness and intricacy of early Grecian history, countonVe 
we find a strong concurrence of testimony to, a ' 

few principal facts. It was a received opinion, 


among the most informed and Judicious Grecian 
writers, that Greece was originally held by Bar- 
barians; a term appropriated, in the florishing sir«!m*!b.r 
ages of the nation, as a definition for all people 
who were not Greeks. Among the uncertain 


traditions of various hords, who in early times !*""*• *'■ 

’ J I. S. r. 347. 

overran the country, the Pelasgian name is ' lo- 
eminent. This name may be traced back into I■ l7..'.t88, 
Asia : it is found in the ilands; and the people oa^Hii.u. 
who bore it appear to have spred far on the 


continent of Europe, since they are reckoned 
among the earliest inhabitants of Italy. It was 
very generally acknowledged, as the accurate and i>.wi. 
Judicious Strabo as.surcs us, that the Pelasgian.s 
were antiently established all over Greece, and ^^ 6 . 1 '.a 
that they were the first people who became pow- 
erful there. Consonant to this we find every 
mention of the Pelasgiaas by Herodotus and Hood. t*. 
Thucydides; from the former of whom we learn, **** 


that 
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CHAP. 

I. 


A^^schjl. 
Danaid. 
p. 316. ed. 
II. Steph. 


that Pelasgia was' once a general name for the 
' country. But a passage of the poet .ffischylus 
concerning this people, for its antiquity, its evi- 
' (lent honesty, its probability, and its consistency 
with all other remaining evidence of best autho¬ 
rity, appears to deserve particular notice. The 
Pelasgian princes, he says, extended their domi¬ 
nion over all the northern parts of Greece, 
together with Macedonia and Epirus, as far as 
the river Strymon eastward, and the sea beyond 
the Dodonaean mountains westward. Pelopon¬ 
nesus was not peopled so early: for Apis, 
apparently a Pelasgian chief, crossing the Co¬ 
rinthian gulf from .®tolia, and de.stroying the 
wild beasts, first made that peninsula securely 
habitable for men; and hence it had from him 
its most antient name Apia. 

It appears that, in a very remote period, some 
revolutions in Egypt, whose early transactions 
are otherwise little linown to us, compelled a 
large proportion of the inhabitants to seek forein 
settlements.'* To this event probably Crete 
owed its early civilization. Some of the best sup¬ 
ported of antient Grecian traditions relate the 
establishment of Egyptian colonies in Greece; 
traditions so little accommodated to national 
prejudice, yet so very generally received, and 
so perfectly consonant to all known history, 

that, 


** That such revolutions, and more particularly that such 
migrations happened, appears not doubtful, tho Uie investi¬ 
gators of Egyptian antiquities disagree about both the cir¬ 
cumstances of these events, and the persons principally 
concerned. See Shuckford's Connection of Sacred and Pro¬ 
fane History, and Bryant’s Analysis of Antient Mythology. 
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that, for their more essential circumstances, they sect. 

seem unquestionableThese settlers of course __ 

brought with them many oriental traditions;* 
which, in process of ages, through the unavoid¬ 
able incorrectness of oral delivery, became so 
blended with early Grecian story, that, when at 
length letters came into use, it was no longer 
possible to ascertain what was properly and 
originally Grecian, and what had been derived 
from Phenicia or Egypt. Hence the abundant 
sourcf;, and hence the unbounded scope of 
Grecian fable. Hence too the variety of inge¬ 
nious but discordant fancies of so many learned 
men, concerning the truths which probably lie 
everywhere concealed under the alluring disguise, 
but which will also probably for ever evade any 
complete detection. 

With all the intricacy of fable, how'ever, in 
which early Grecian history is involved, the origin 
of the Greek nation from a mixture of the Pelas- 
gian, and possibly some other barbarous hords, 
with colonies from Phenicia and Egypt, seem.s 

not doubtful. Argos, according to all accounts, Tii«cyii. 

~ ” ’ I. 1 C 3. 

was an Egyptian colony. We are told that the ' ' 
lirst chief, whether Inaclius or Phoroneus, or 
whatever may have been his name, brought the Pansan. 
wild natives of the neighborhood to submit to ' 
his government, introduced some form of religion • 
among them, and made a progress toward their 

civilization. 

They are confirmed by the concurring testimonies par¬ 
ticularly of Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, Strabo, 
and Diodorus Siculus, with the added evidence of the popular 
poets .^schylus and Euripides. 
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CH AF. civilization. We can little expect objects for his- 
*—J—' tory among traditions concerning the early state 
of such a colony. But the successors of Phoro- 
neus have afforded ample matter for fable ; which 
yet we find universally tinged with some refe- 
Ajchji. rence to Egypt and the East. lo, daughter, 
those princes, but of which is not 
agreed, had, according to poetical report, an 
amour with the god Jupiter, was by him trans¬ 
formed into a cow, in that shape travelled into 
Egypt, and there became a goddess. Herodotus 
gives no improbable account, if not of the origin 
of this fiction, yet of the origin of its connection 
with Grecian story; and, as it serves to mark 
the manners of the age, it may be worth relating. 
ifMod. • Some Phenician merchants, he says, brought a 
cargo of the manufactures of their country to 
Argos. The Grecian women, eager to procure 
toys and utensils which their own towns, yet 
without manufactures, did not furnish, came in 
numbers to the sea-shore. The Phenicians, to 
whom women were in the East very profitable 
merchandize, having allured or forced many into 
their vessels, and among them lo, daughter of 
the chief of the district, sailed away 
^4*' M Among the kings of Argos also we find another 
Iliad. personage of great fame in poetry, the Egyptian 

Danaiis, 

“ That these were probable circumstances we may judge 
' from a similar story, related of different persons, by Homer, 
Odyss. 1.15. Mr. Biyant derives the story of lo from a very 
diderent origin. His supposition, however, does not at all 
impugn the credibility of Herodotus’ anecdote, who leaves it 
Wholly unaccounted for how the stolen princess should acquire, 
in a forein country, the reputation of a goddess. 
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Danaiis, whose fifty daughters, it is said, married s ect. 
on the same day the fifty sons of his brother.'—,^—' 
^gyptus, king of Egj'pt, and all, except Hy- 
permnestra, wife of Lynceus, killed their husbands 
on the wedding-night. Of this family too we have 
some circumstances related which characterize 


the times. Danaiis, through whatsoever cause, isocrar. 
for reports are various, finding his situation uneasy Jn'i 
in Egypt, imbarked with his family and what fol¬ 
lowers he could collect, to seek a settlement. 
Failing in an attempt to establish his colony in 
the iland of Rhodes, he proceeded to Pelopon- Oiodor. 
nesus, and landed near Argos, where Gelanor Aisch^i. 
then reigned. Tlic favor with which he was v“"“an! 
received by the rude inhabitants, or which he had '• 
the art quickly to acquire among them, was so 
extraordinary, that it inspired him with the con¬ 
fidence to demand the sovereignty of the state as 
his legal right. Ilis claim, according to the tra¬ 
dition transmitted to us, had no better foundation 
than a pretended descent from the Argian princess, 
whose story has been just related. But if an 
Egyptian colony had before been established at 
Argos, an Egyptian prince might have other pre¬ 
tensions to interest, or even to command there. 

A different cause is, however, reported for his 
favor witli the people. The Argians were so 


uninformed that, upon the failure of spontaneous 
fountains, they often suffered for w ant of water; ‘ 
tho the ground on which the city stood, abounded 


with excellent springs at little depth. Danaiis 


taught them to dig wells. The boon was, in a 


hot climate particularly, of high importance. 


•VOL. I. 


D 


The 
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CHAF. Xhe temper of the Greeks was warm: admiration 
'—' .and gratitude became the ruling passions at Argos, 
and produced an inclination toward Dan^iis 
I'ausan. ut SO violent, that Gelanor was constrained to ad- 
mit him peaceably to plead his right to the sove- 
reinty, before an assembly of the people, held 
for the purpose, in the fields without the city. 
The dispute, however, was so equally maintained, 
that it became necessary to defer the decision 
till the morrow. By daybreak accordingly, the 
people were crowding out of the gate, when a 
wolf from the neighboring mountains caught their 
attention, while he attacked a herd, grazing near 
the city-wall and killed the bull. This was taken 
as an omen declaring the divine will: the wolf 
was interpreted to signify the stranger, the bull 
their native prince, and the kingdom was adjudged 
to Danaiis. Whatever credit we give to the 
circumstances of these and similar stories, they 
convey to us at least the idea which the succeeding 
Greeks had of the manners, as well as of the 
history, of their ancestors. Probably they are 
not wholly unfounded ; certainly they are not the 
invention of adulation and partiality; and they 
are the only memorials remaining to characterize 
those early ages. 

Dsnaw ’ people of Argos, at the arrival df Danaiis, 

ft according to ^schylus, Pelasgians, and 

subjects of a prince whose dominion extended 
over all Greece, including Epirus and Macedonia. 
Probably the Egyptian colony of Inachus or 
Phoroneus, little numerous, had been unable to 
maioiBin itself in independency against the antient 

chief 
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chief of so extensive a territory. But Dana us sect. 
made his establishment firm : he transmitted it as. >—^— 
an inheritance to his posterity; and such was the 
prevalence of his power ahd fame in Peloponnesus, 
that, according to Euripides, the people of that 
peninsula, before called Pelasgians, received from 
him the name of Danaans, which remained to 
Hinner’s age'*. 

Danaiis was succeeded in the sovereinty of Puusan. 
Argos by Lynceus, his son-in-law, an Egyptian lierudut.'’' 
born. Acrisius,grandson of Lynceus, most known '■ 
througli the poets as father of the celebrated 
Danae, would much more on another account 
demand the notice of history, were it possible to 
trace and connect the circumstances of his reign. 

We learn, however, only from scattered mention 
of him, that he acquired influence far beyond the 


bounds of Peloponnesus, and that he gave fonii neforc 
and stability to a very imjiortant institutir. in 5 pooo, 
the northern provinces of (j recce, which will 
require more particular notice hereafter, as a Jj-f**' 

principal 


£i»Dao(, • KinTKxttTa StiycnifUf variif, 

’£^6«l' t>{, ’Afyof axtrn 'Ua}(ov vahm' 
inixxrixiutvf nirfir 

Aamtvc xac^iSa'Bai vo/aov i6i)x* a/ 'EMa^a. 

Strab. 1 . 5. p. 221. & 1 . 8. p. 371. 
./’t^chylus calls Danaiis and his Egyptians barbarians, 
and seems to consider tbe Pelasgians as true Cireeks. StraUj, 
in a later age, speaks of the Pelasgians as barbarians: 
lU'Tuuryoi K(ti Smuii gapCajoi, b. 0. p. 410. But Ovid and 
Virgil, both much veiseo in the antient Grecian traditions, 
frequently use the Pelasgiati name as synonimous with Creek; 
and by the higher authority of Euripides, we find Argos in 
Peloponnesus called “Afytt atXcuryixif {Phwniss. v. 265). and 
the army of the. Seven before Thebes, rtiAairyixlr rfariufta. 
fPhteniss. v. 107.) 
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I'ausan. 

1. S. c. 15. 


Iliad, 

1 . 1. r. 108. 


Strah. I, 7, 
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Isocrat. 

Hrieii. 

eiicom. 

Strab. 

). B. p. 321. 
Pindar. 
Oljrmp. 1. 


principal efficient in uniting and holding together, 
'.as one people, the various hostile tribes who ocr 
copied the country. By what means his power 
became thus extended we are wholly uninformed. 
Some confused traditions only, of troubles to¬ 
ward the end of his reign, account for its decay. 
Perseus, son of Danae, daughter of Acrisias, is 
the first Grecian recorded to posterity, even in 
poetry and fable, as great in deeds of arms. He 
stands therefore at the head of the list of those 
antient warriors, whose names the poetical genius 
of their country has made so singularly illustrious, 
but whose actions almost wholly elude the scrutiny 
of history. Perseus is the reputed founder of the 
city of Mycenae, which he made the capital of 
his dominion. Argos was still governed by its 
own chief magistrate, with the title of king, but 
dependent upon the king of Mycenae, who is 
styled by Homer, King of many ilands, and of 
ALL Argos ; a term which, with that author, 
implied the whole of Peloponnesus. The tragic 
poets, to whose purposes the vicissitudes in the 
fortune of the two cities were little important, 
have, as Strabo has remarked, frequently used 
the names indifferently one for the other; but, in 
history, we shall find it necessary to avoid the 
confusion. 

Cotemporary w'ith Perseus was Pelops, son of 
Tantalus, king of Phrygia, or, according to Pindar, 
of Lydia, in Asia Minor; who, it is said, pressed 
by unsuccessful war, quitted his country, with the 
easiness usual in those early ages, at the head of 
his partizans to seek better fortune -elsewhere. 

8 Defective^ 
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Defectively as the circumstances of this prince's s ec t. 
story are transmitted, and mingled with romantic '——' 
fable, yet some of the most important remain 
strongly authenticated. It appears that the west¬ 
ern provinces of Asia Minor preceded Greece 
in arts and civilization. This, for which we have 
many grounds of surmize, receives confirmation 
from the judicious and candid Thucydides, who xhaejd. 
relates that, while the Greeks were yet barbarous 
and their country poor, Pelops, bringing with him 
treasures to an amount before unknown, quickly 
acquired an interest superior to that of any native. 

We are farther informed by Polybius, whose testi- Puiyi>- 
mony,in itself weighty, is confirmed by Strabo and siroil’.' 
Pausanias, that Pelops was attended into Pelo- i-*,',,,,;’®'’' 
ponnesus by a body of Achaians from Thessaly, 
whom he established in Laconia. But we learn 
from Homer, that the Achaian name spred far iii«d. 
in the peninsula ; for he calls the Argians, with all 
the people of the north-eastern coast, Achaians; 
and he distinguishes the whole of Peloponnesus 
from the rest of Greece by the name of Achaian 
Argos. A large concurrence of tradition affirms Sirsbn, 
that the Phrygian prince married Hippodameia, 
daughter of CEnomaiis, chief of Pisa in Eleia, 
whom he succeeded in the sovereinty of that !)<):$. N. 
territory ; and that in the course of a long reign 
he established his influence, not so much by wars, 
as by thp marriages of his numerous issue, and 
by his wise conduct, assisted, however, probaliiy, 
by some terror of his power, throughout the pe¬ 
ninsula ; insomuch that it derived from him the 
D 3 name 
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name which it retained so many ages, and which 
is not yet wholly obsolete'^. 

* Astydameia, daughter of Pelops, was married 
to Sthenelus, king of Argos, son of Perseus. 
Their son and successor Eurystheus is known for 
his enmity to Heracles, or, as we usually write 
with the Latins, Hercules, descended also from 
both Perseus and Pelops. This hero, the Grecian 
or the Theban Hercules, as he is often called to 
distinguish him from some great men of othar 
countries known among the Greeks by the same 
name, was bom at Thebes in fioeotia, of Alcmena, 
wife of Amphitryon king of that city; but, ac¬ 
cording to poetical report, his father was the god 
Jupiter. In vain would history investigate the 
particulars of the life of this celebrated personage; 
whose great actions, consigned to fame by an 
ingenious people in a romantic age, have been so 
disguised with fictitious ornament, as even to have 
brought his existence into question. But beside 
a large concurrence of other testimony, Homer 
leaves no room to doubt, either that there wus 
such a Grecian prince, or who and what he was. 
He represents him, not that vagabond unattended 
savage, which later poets have made him, whose 

only 


*’ The Genoese and Venetians, in their conquests in the 
Levant, totally changed the names of many principal places 
of Greece and the Grecian seas ; and the French in all their 
writings, and, what is worse, in some of the beat maps extant, 
have so mutilated and barbarized classical names, particu¬ 
larly the Greek, that a dictionary is often wanting to explain 
what the deformed appellations mean. The ino^ra Greeks 
retain the antient names almost universally, and generally 
with little deviation, often none, from Uie classii^ ortho¬ 
graphy. 
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only covering was a lion's skin, whose only weapon 
a club (an attire which he rather owes perhaps 
originally to the statuaries) and whose singlef 
strength was equal either to the discomfiture of 
hosts, .or to the labour of a thousand hardy hinds; 
but, on the contrary, a prince commanding armies, 
which were the ministers of his great actions. 
Yet while his own fame, and still more that of his 
posterity, who became singularly illustrious in 
Grecian story, forbid to pass him unmentioned, 
scarcely more can be done than to assign him 
his rank, as greatest among the heroes of that 
peculiarly called the heroic age; who, prompted 
by a spirit similar to what many ages after ani¬ 
mated the northern and western nations, devoted 
themselves to toil and danger in the service of 
mankind and the acquisition of honest fame; 
opposing oppressors, and relieving the oppressed, 
wherever they were to be found, and bearing thus 
the sword of universal justice, while governments 
were yet too weak to wield it 

The 


’* Respice vindicibus pacatum viribus orbem. 

Quit latam Nerens cxrulus ambit humum. 

Se tibi pax terrte, tibi se tuta sequora debcnt: 

Implesti mentis Solis utramqiie domiim. 

Ovid. Kpist. Deian. Here. 

An ingenious attempt to elicit history from the poetical 
traditions concerning the Grecian Hercules, may be seen in 
Dr. Samuel Musgrave’s Dissertation on Grecian Mythology. 
Remaining testimonies concerning the eastern heroes, whom 
the Greeks called by the same name, are collected in Mr. 
Bryant’s System of Antient Mytliology. It is truly observed 
by Dr. Ma^ravc, that the name Heracles bears all appear- 
aoce of being originally Grecian, formed by the same analogy 
aa Diocles, Atbenoelee, and other Greek names. It is how¬ 
ever wdl known, that the Greeks cooUnually altered forein 
n 4. names, 
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CHAP. The hatred of Eurystheus, which pursued 

I. —' Hercules through life, was continued, after his 

death, to his children and friends. Compelled 
Herodoi. to quit Peloponncsus, they found a generous 
ThMyd!^ reception at Athens. The Argian monarch in- 
l.oc.Vaneg. vadcd Attica, but, in a battle with the Athenians, 

р. 198 .1.1. defeated and slain. This event made way 

ed. Auger. 

sirabo, for new honors and power to the family of Pelops. 

I 8 p 377 * 9/1 

Diod. Sic. Atreus, son of that prince, and uncle of Eurystheus, 

■ *' had been intrusted by his nephew with the regency 
of his Peloponnesian dominions during the Attic 
expedition. On the death of Eurystheus, Atreus 
assumed the sovereinty; the greatness of his 
connections, and the popularity of his character 
i"'c''9 (such is the opinion which Thucydides professes) 
sirab. precluding competition. The claims of the Perseid 
Iliad, and Pelopid families, thus by right or violence, 
sifiibn’ united in the house of Pelops, extended over all 
pfusaiM 5 or nearly all Peloponnesus. Eleia had been 

с. i.&i. 7, inherited from (Enomaiis. Laconia, including, 

J. y. V. 570 . acoording to Strabo, great part of Messenia, 

1. was occupied by the colonies from Phrygia and 

Thessaly wliich had followed the fortune of Pelops. 
Achaia, then called lEgialos, or .®gialeia, with 
Corinth, was of the particular domain of Mycenas. 
Still several cities of Peloponnesus had each its 
chief, presiding over its municipal government; 

and 

names, to accommodate ttlem to their own pronuntiation and 
to the inflections of their language: sometimes they trans¬ 
lated them; and sometimes, by a less violent change, by 
the transposition or alteration of a letter or two, reduced them 
to bear intirely a Grecian appearance, with a meaning how¬ 
ever totally different from the original. Mr. Bryant has 
collected instances of all these circumstances. 
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and the degree of dependuice of these upon the 
paramount soverein, was little fexactly defined 
by either compact or custom: but the superiority’ 
of the head of the house of Pelops in rank, and 
his claim to military command, appear to have 
been undisjmted. Under these advantageous 
circumstances the Argian scepter devolved to 
Agamemnon, son or grandson of Atreus; for the 
succession is variously related'®. Tradition is, 
however, uniform concerning a circumstance of 
more historical importance; an accession of for¬ 
tune. which brought all the southern part of 
Peloponnesus under the dominion of Aga¬ 
memnon. 

The 
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'* Homer says that the scepter, presented from Jupiter by 
Mercury to Pelops, was given by him to Atreus, who at his 
death left it to Thyestes, wlio Irequeutlicd it, with the sove- 
reinty of all Argos and many Hands, to Aganieniiion (i). He 
mentions notliing of the murder of Chrysippus, eldest son of 
Pelops, by Atreus, nor of any of those honors of domestic 
discord between the surviving brothers, which in after-ages 
filled the scenes of the tragic poets, and found place even in 
the narration of grave historians. 'J'he flight of Atreus from 
his father’s residence, on account of the death of Chrysippus, 
is indeed mentioned by Thucydides (2), but nothing further. 
The scholiast on Homer (3) reports, that Atreus, dying, be¬ 
queathed his kingdom to his brother Thyestes, on condition 
that he should resign it to Agamemnon, son of Atreus, on his 
attaining manhood, and that Thyestes faithfully executed the 
trust, .^ischylus, Strabo, and Pausanias agree with the 
scholiast (4) in calling Agamemnon and Menelaiis sons of 
Atreus. (ithers (5) have supposed them his grandsons by his 
son Pleisthciies, who died young. I'hc general notoriety 
only, it should seem, of the parentage of Agamemnon in 
Homer’s age could occasion his neglect to particularize it, 
when he has so carefully recorded the pedigrees of many inferior 
personages. 

(1) Iliad. 1.2. V. 103. ( 3 ) Tboeyd. 1.1 . c. 9. ( 3 ) Iliad. 1. 2 . 1 . 107 

(4) a^sch^l. AgRineiD. Strub. 1. 8. p.37S. Fausan. !• 3. c. 1. 

9 (3) Clem. jHex. in Strom. 
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CHAP. The city of LACEDiEMON, otherwise called 

—V—^ Sparta, was founded at a period beyond certain 
Ynemorials. It appears from Homer to have been 
among the most considerable of die remote ages, 
but is little known for any remarkable personages 
or events till the reign of Tyndareus', whose wife, 
the poetical Leda, was mother of the celebrated 
brothers Castor and Polydeyces, or, as the Romans 
abbreviated the name, Pollux, and the still more 
celebrated sisters Clyteranestra and Helen. The 
brothers, afterward for their heroic deeds deified 
and numbered among the signs of the zodiac, died 
in early manhood. The sisters were married, 
Clytemnestra to Agamemnon, and Helen to his 
brother Menelaiis. Thus, by inheritance through 
these princesses, a large and valuable domain 
accrued to the house of Pelops. The command 
of Lacedaemon was given to Menelaiis. But the 
time to which we now approach being distinguished 
by that very celebrated event the Trojan war, one 
of the great epochs of Grecian history, it will 
be necessary, befmre we proc^d ferther in the 
account of Peloponnesus, to take such a view, 
as remaining memorials will enable us to take, 
the rest of Greece. 
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SECTION III. 

Of the ttor/hern provinces of Greece from the earliest Accounts 
to the Trojan War. Thessalp: Tempf; Deucalion's Flood: 

Centaurs: Jason: Argonautic Expedition. Hirotia: Flood 
of Ogpges: Tltdses. jEtoKa. Attica: Cecrvps; Athens: 

JEgeus : Theseus: Ariadne. Imffovement of the Athenian 
Goternment bp Theseus. The Athenians the frit ciriUzed 
People of Greece. 

Of the provinces without the peninsula, the two sect. 
whose fruitfulness most attracted the attention of . . 

emigrants, were Thessaly and B(EOTia ; and 
these were under very peculiar natural circum¬ 
stances. Through the middle of the former runs 
the river Peneius, which, receiving, in its course 
along the plain, many smaller streams and the 
overflowings of two considerable lakes, forces its 
way into the sea, through the narrow valley of 
Tempe, between the mountains Olympus and 
Ossa. A country thus abounding with waters, 
and inclosed by mountains, could not but be 
subject to inundations. Herodotus, whom, on Hcrodor. 
this as on many other occasions, Stral)o has not LLb' 
disdained to follow, relates a tradition that Thes- *' 
saly was originally one vast lake, without visible 
outlet ; till an earthquake, rending Olympus from 
Ossa, formed the valley of Tempe. Still, how¬ 
ever, the frequency of smaller floods appears 
to have cooperated with that fruitfulness of soil, 
which invited rapine, in making Thessaly yet 
more subject to revolutions in its population than 

any 
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CJiAP. any other Grecian province; and hence perhaps 
'——’ Homer was the better inabled to attribute to his 
Rcp^ ,* liero, Achilles, the principal chieftain of those 
Schoui^^' parts at the time of the Trojan war, the honor of 
lii^d.'having a goddess for his mother, and for his father 
a mortal indeed, but only second in descent from 
Jupiter. 

Thessaly was, however, unless we should 
except Crete, the oldest object of poetical story 
and popular tradition of any part of Greece; 
and, had we means of investigation, were perhaps 
the worthiest of historical curiosity. We read of 
kings there, who extended their dominion south¬ 
ward as far as the Corinthian isthmus, and who 
riat. Men. left monuments of their wisdom that suiwived 
&Hip.Maj. almost all memory of their power. These will 
xeiioph^^e require our future notice. Thessaly was always 
venat. c.i. famous for its horses, and for the turn of its 
people to horsemanship; which the story of the 
Centaurs apparently indicates to have been earlier 
known there than elsewhere in Greece. Whether 
those poetical people were native Thessalians, or 
forein invaders who settled in Thessaly, the tra¬ 
ditionary character of the Centaur Chiron seems 
to imply that they were a people superior in 
acquirements to the southern Greeks of their 
age*". In Thessaly also, at the port of lolcus, 

we 

"" The most inquisiUve and judicious of the antient 
antiquarians appear to have been at a loss vidiat to think 
of the Centaurs. Strabo calls them pSxor (i), a 

mode of expression implying his uncertainty about them, 
while he gives them an epithet for which no reason appears. 

Hesiod 


(1.) Strab. 1.9. p. 459. 
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we are told, was made the £rst successful attempt sect. 
to build a ship of size superior to what had before , 
been known; and thence sailed the celebrated 
expedition of the Argonauts, llio we do not 
believe all the romantic, and still less the impos¬ 
sible tales, which poets, and even some grave 
historians, have told of those famous adventurers ; 

tho 

Hesiod (2) and Homer never speak of them as a savage race, 
and seem to have known nothing of their equine fonn; which, 
if not ail Egyptian invention, has been found out by tlie inge¬ 
nuity of later ages. The scholiast on Homer indeed says 
that, where Nestor, in the first book of the Iliad (3), speaks 
of mountain beasts destroyed by Theseus, he means the 
Centaurs ; but this interpretation seems violently far fetched, 
and as unwarranted as unnecessary, while the meaning of tlie 
words in their common acceptation is obvious, and perfectly 
consonant to every account of the state of things in that age. 

Nor does the scholiast seem better founded in supposing that 
the Centaurs are intended, in the second book of the Iliad (4), 
under the description of hairy wild beasts of mount Pclion. 

In the Odyssee (5) we find the Centaur Eiirytion, whose very 
name imports a respectable character, mentioned with the 
honourable epithet ayaxXvrit, not likely to be given to one of 
a tribe fit to be described by tlie gross appellations of moun¬ 
tain beasts and hairy savages. He behaved ill; but it was 
in great company; and it is expressly mentioned as an extra¬ 
ordinary circumstance, the consequence of accidental drunken¬ 
ness. The story indeed seems to be intended by the poet 
as an instance that persons of highest rank and most respect¬ 
able character, if they yield to intemperance, reduce them¬ 
selves for the time, to a level with the lowest and most pro¬ 
fligate, and are liable to suffer accordingly. Pindar in his 
3d, 4th, and 9th Pythian Odes, and 3d Nemean, describes 
the Centaur Chiron as a most paradoxical being, which yet. 
in tlie fourth Pythian, he has defined in two words, Swot, 
a godlike wild beast. But even in Xenophon’s time, it should 
^m, the term Centaur did not of itself discriminate tlie 
imaginary animal half man and half horse; for that author, 
wanting to particularize such animals, never calls tliem 
simply Centaurs, but always Hippocentaurs, Horse-centaurs. 

See Cyropaed. b. 4. 

(2) Sc. Here. r. 184. 

(4) V. 743. 


(3) V. 268. 

(5) 1. 21. V. 29S. 
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CHAP, tho we are aware of the mixture of eastern 

<__< ^tradition with early Grecian history, of the 

• unavoidable confusion of chronology through a 
long course of oral delivery, and of the blending 
of events of distant countries and different ages, 
yet it seems unreasonable to discredit intirely the 
Argonautic expedition; which on the authority 
Pind4r of antient writers, and with perfect consonance to 

I'jrth. 4 . ' * 

Diod. probability and the character of die times, may 
.iustin.’ ' be fairly related thus. Jason, a young man of high 
1. 42 ,c. s. spirit^ and superior bodily accom¬ 

plishments, circumstances which excited a jealousy 
that made his situation uneasy at home, was 
ambitious of conducting a pirating expedition, 
then an honorable uridertaking, to a greater 
distance than any had ventured before him. 
With the assistance of the wealth and power of 
his uncle, who was prince of the district, and of the 
skill of a Phenician mechanic, he built a vessel 
;b. C. larger than had hitherto been common among the 
937 - ^ Greeks. His own rank and character, together 
‘ with the fame of his ship, induced young men of 
distinction from other parts of Greece to join in 
the adventure. They directed their course to 
Colchis, on the eastern coast of the Euxine sea; 
a country in some degree civilized; according to 
Herodot. Herodotus, by an Egyptian colony, and abound? 
strabi’ “S ™ mines of gcdd, silver and iron. They 

1. i.p.45, encountered many dif&culties, and suffered some 
loss; and their success upon the whole appears 
doubt&l; but, in one great object of the ambition 
of the age, their chief at least was gratified: the 
princess Media, daughter of the king of the 

country. 
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country, went off with him and passed into sect. 
Greece. It was a practice of the CoJchians, as ■ . 

we are told by Strabo and Arrian, to collect gold f n‘!j,,499. 
on mount Caucasus, by extending fleeces across 
the beds of the torrents: as the water passed, the ‘firMw 
metallic particles remained intangled in the wool. 

Hence, according to those informed and judicious 
writers, the adventure was named the expedition 
of the golden fleece. 

Boeotia was under natural circumstances yet sir»h. 
more extraordinary than "J'hessaly. It is a vale, ' 
full of subterranean caverns, and peculiarly sub* 
ject to earthquakes. The surrounding mountains 
pour in their streams on all sides, forming rivers 
and lakes, without any such advantageous and 
permanent outlet as the valley of Tempi; gives to 
the waters of Thessaly. By the concussions of 
the earth, watercourses were stopped, and the 
stream found a new channel, sometimes under¬ 
ground ; even lakes were laid dry and new lakes 
formed, and, with the cultivated country, towns 
were overwhelmed by the waters. The flood of 
Ogyges was probably an inundation in this 
country, unusually destructive, which drove all 
the inhabitants, that escaped with life, to .seek 
safety in the adjoining hilly province of Attica. 

The flood of Deucalion-was a calamity of the 
same kind in Thessaly, or, according to Aristotle, y^risiat. 
rather in the western provinces about Dodona 1““"'",’!,. 
end the river Achelous. Indeed the same season 
might produce similar consequences in both; 
and the ignorance of aftertimes, confounding the 
traditions of these inundations with the imperfect’ 

reports 
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CHAP, reports remaining concerning the general deluge, 
*; -■ produced that field for fable and poetical inven¬ 
tion, of which Grecian ingenuity has made such 
ample use. 

Tfiese natural calamities, to which Boeotia was 
so liable, were not sufficient to induce the inha¬ 
bitants finally to desert a country of such fertility, 
or to deter adventurers from endeavouring to 
B. C- establish themselves there. Cadmus, leading a 
4M B immediately from Phoenicia, but originally, 

itrab. according to the supposition of many, from Egypt, 
•iocrat, is said to have founded the celebrated city of 
nrom. Thebcs. It appears indeed that, in process of 
ages, Boeotia, as well as Thessaly, became less 
subject to those desolating inundations. A prin¬ 
cipal relief was derived, according to Strabo, from 
the accidental forming of a subterranean opening; 
by which the river Cephisus, and the overflowings 
of the lake Copais, formerly destitute of any 
known vent, were discharged into the sea. No 
part of Greece was more fruitful in matter for 
fable and poetry than Thebes. The stories of 
Cadmus himself, of Semele, Bacchus, Antiope, 
Zethus, Amphion, Amphitryon, Alcmena, Her¬ 
cules, Laius, Jocasta, CEdipus, Eteocles, Poly- 
nices, may be red with pleasure and advantage in 
the works of the Greek and Latin poets, but 
scarcely elsewhere. From those stories, however, 
we may collect that Thebes was, in that remote 
g ^ age, one of the most florishing and powerful cities 
928. N. of Greece The war which it sustained against 

S25.B. tbp 

T« ftiyir’ Iri/iaitK 
TctTf ftiyafieuvir it QiSatt aiievut. 

Sophoc. Oedip. Tyr. v. 1 120. 
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the seven chiefs, authenticated to us by Hesiod sbct. 

and Homer, and made illustrious by the tragedy. _,.1_< 

of .®schylus, and the epic poem of Statius, & 
is the first instance of a league among Grecian 
princes, and of anything approaching to regular 
war. 1.14. v-ii-i. 

The .iETOLiANs were, in these early times, not i.ii”.*4r. 
inferior to their neighbors, in civilization, or in 
consequence among the Grecian people. Poetry 
has immortalized their heroes Tydeus, Meleager, 
and others. Homer adverts, in two lines, strongly 
marked by that power, which he singularly pos- '' 
sessed, of expressing the deepest pathetic in the 
simplest terms, to the catastrophe of the family of 
CEneus, king of the country, as to a story well 
known among his cotemporaries. Thoas, com¬ 
mander of the iEtolian troops at the siege of 
Troy, is represented, not only as a leader of iii*d, 
general merit, but for his eloquence remarkable. 

Their towns, Calydon and Pleuron, were among strab«, 
the principal of Greece. Hereafter we shall find *’ *’ ***’ 
great inferiority in the comparative progress of the 
.£tolians. The adjoining people of Acarnania, 
alone of all the Greeks, had not the honor of 
partaking in the Trojan war; and, for some 
centuries after that event, these western pro¬ 
vinces had little communication with the rest of 
Greece. Phocis, Doris, and Locris, are also 
without objects of history; but Attica, were it 
only for its subsequent fame, will demand some 
notice of its eariy traditions. 

OoYGES has had the reputation of being the 
first king of Attica; and chronologers have 
'vot. I. E undertaken 
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undertaken even to fix the time of his reign. It 
js set by some above two hundred, and by the most 
moderate a hundred and fifty years before the next 
event, and even before the next name of a man 
recorded in Attic history. But we have no assur¬ 
ance that even the name of Ogyges was known to 
the older Grecian authors.** If anything can be 
gathered from the traditions concerning such a 
personage, reported by later writers of best autho¬ 
rity, it is that, at some period too far beyond 
connected history for any calculation of its date, 
a flood, desolating the rich fields of Boeotia over 
which he reigned, ■ drove many of the inhabitants 
to establish themselves in the adjoining country 
of Attica; hilly, rocky, and little fruitful; yet 
preferable to the mountainous tracts every other 
way surrounding their former settlements. Both 
Strabo and Pausanias mention a tradition, that 
anticntly there had been towns in Boeotia called 
Athens and Eleusis, which had been overwhelmed 
by a deluge. But in the very early ages we find 
the same names given to various places, often 
widely distant; a circumstance probably owing 
to the frequency and extent of migration, while 
the variety of language over the world was little. 
Tljus, beside the Boeotian Thebes and the vast 
capital of Upper Egypt, there were towns of 
tlie same name in Pamphylia, in Mysia, and 
in Thessaly; the name of Larissa was yet 

.more 

Ogyges, I believe, is not mentioned by Hesiod, ‘Homer, 
Herodoius, 'I'hucydides, Plato, Aristotle, or even Strabo; to 
all of wboui, apparently, he must have occurred as an object 
of mention, had his story been at all known in their times, 
or at least, had it had any credit. • 
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SECT. 

in. 


more common through Greece and Asia Minor ; 
and, beside the Argos in Peloponnesus, there ivas. 
an Argos in Thessaly, another in Acarnania, and 
a fourth in Italy. Strabo says that Bccotia was 
anciently called Ogygia**. Prom the time of 
Euripides at least to that of Pausanias, one of 
the gates of Thebes in liocotia was called the 
Ogvf^ian gate, and Sophocles calls the city 
Ogygian Thebes; but the early Aeschylus gives soi.ik o!ci. 
the epithet Ogygian to Thebes on the Nilej (jyi 
whence it seems most likely that Egypt was its Pers.!-. 39. 
original country. 

With Ogyges, however, even rumor of events 
in Attica ceases, till Cecrojis became prince of 
the province; leading thither, according to the 
most received and probable accounts, a colony H- 
from Egypt. According to every account, he 
found the natives a wild and ignorant j)eople; 
a circumstance far from adverse to his purjiose 
of forming a settlement. The countiy also, tho 
not offering the most alluring prospect to the 
vulgar covetousness of the age, w'as yet, to the 
more informed and penetrating eye, far from un¬ 
inviting. On the verge of a plain, w'atered by 
two small streams, a haven presented itself, 

commodious 


” He adds, that it was then under the government of 
Cecrops. It is certainly a probable conjecture of the learnfed 
Mr. Bryant, that the oriental manner of e.xpression, by which 
a name in the singular signified a people, as Israel often 
meant the whole people descended from the patriarch Israel, 
may have led to much confusion in Grecian tiaditiw. The 
name Cecrops, Cranaus, Cadmus, and others, open wide fields 
for conjecture, in which, however, it were little proper for the 
historian to expatiate. 
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CHAP, commodious for the vessels of the time. Betweea 
<——> the streams, near their junction, about three miles 
from the shore and five from the haven, a rock, 
rising nearly perpendicular on all sides, had every 
advantage for a fortified post. Precisely this 
union of circumstances was what the early Greeks 
most desired for the situation of a city. Such 
was that of Argos, with its citadel Larissa and port 
of Nauplia, Corinth, with the Acrocorinthus and 
port of Lechaeum, and many others; and £din- 
borough, with its casde-rock and its port of Leith, 
affords a perfect exemplification of it. Mountains, 
but not of that formidable height common through 
Greece, at some distance surrounded the plain; 
which, tho not of the first fertility, appeared yet 
not adverse to cultivation. Cecrops occupied the 
rock, and, how far by force, how far by persuasion, 
we are not informed, he extended his dominion 
over the whole tract afterward called Attica. 


He divided this territory into twelve district^ 
stniho, "with a principal town, or rather perhaps village, in 
ritttarehr’ ®®ich, where he caused justice to be administered 
The*. according to some salutary laws which he esta¬ 
blished ; and he taught his subjects a more regular 
and effectual mode of defence against the incur¬ 
sions of the Bceotians, their only neighbors, from 
which even their poverty did not exempt them ; 
for in all times neighbor and enemy have, in the 
language of politics, been nearly synonymous. 
The fortress, which he made his residence, was 
from his own name called Cecropia, and was 
peculiarly recommended to the patronage of the 
Egyptian goddess, whom the Greeks worshipped 

by 
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by the name of Athena, and the Latins of Minerva, sect. 
Many, induced by the neighborhood of the port, <—.— 
and expecting security both from the fortress and 
from its tutelary deity, erected their habitations 
around the foot of the rock ; and thus arose early 
a consideiable town which, from the name of the 
goddess, was called Athenai, or, as we after the 
French have corrupted it, Athens. 

This account of the rise of Athens, and of the 
origin of its government, tho possibly a village, 
and even a fortress, may have existed there before 
Cecrops, is supported by a more general con¬ 
currence of traditionary testimony, and more 
complete consonancy to the rest of history, than 
is oft«i found for that remote age**. The 

subsequent 

“ In an ingenioos dissertation on Grecian mythology, by 
Dr. S. Musgrave, it has been endeavored to prove that 
Cecrops was a native Greek, and that the religion of Athens 
was not derived from Egypt. Other works, however, of 
deeper inquiry, abundantly support the contrary position; 
particularly Blackwell's Life of Homer, Monboddo on Lan¬ 
guage, Bryant’s Antient Mythology (i), Pownall on the 
Study of Antiquities, and Recherches sur I'Origine & les 
Progrus des Arts de la Gr^e. That the Athenians were a 
mixed people, we leam not only from many passages of 
Herodotus, scarcely to be questioned, but also from the direct 
testimony of lliucydides, which must be esteemed unques¬ 
tionable. 'The early communication between Greece and 
Egypt is also establidied beyond contradiction; and that this 
intercourse operated power^y upon Grecian religion is not 
reasonably to be doubted. Herodotus expressly mentions 
not only the belief of gods, but the practice of reli^ous cere¬ 
monies imported from £g)'pt into Greece, and in his time 
perform^ in the same manner in both countries (a). Wo 
may easily conceive Attic vanity, in later times, hurt by the 
idea that the founder of Athens was an Egyptian, and that 
even their tutelary deity, whom the Athenians were food of 

< esteeming 

ft) Sec paitieelMly v«l; 1, p.483. (t) HroA I, S. «. 171. 

* E 3 
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CHAP, subsequent Attic annals are far less satisfactory. 

«__. Strabo declines the endeavor to reconcile their 

f. 9 * p ’ 392 . inconsistencies ; and Plutarch gives a strong pic¬ 
ture of the uncertainties and voids which occurred 
to him in attempting to form a history from them. 
‘ As geographers,’ he says, ‘ in the outfer parts of 
‘ their maps, distinguish those countries which 
‘ lie beyond their knowledge with such remarks as 
‘ these. All here is dry and desert sand, or marsh 
‘ darkened with perpetual fog, or Scythian cold 
‘ or frozen sea; so of the earliest history we may 
‘ say. All here is monstrous and tragical land, 
‘ occupied only by i)oets and fabulists.’ If this 
apology was necessary, even from Plutarch, for 
such an account as could in his time be collected 
of the life of Theseus, none can now be wanting 
for omitting all disquisition concerning the four 
or seven kings, for even their, number is not 
ascertained, who are said to have governed Attica 
from Cecrops to iEgcus, father of that hero. . The 
name of Amphictyon indeed, whose name we find 
in the list, excites a reasonable curiosity: but as 
it is not in his government of Athens that he is 

particularly 

esteeming tlieir peeuliar protectress, was borrowed. Both 
facts militated with their title of Autochthones, which, in the 
decline of their glory, comparing themselves with the nume¬ 
rous Grecian states of later fame, and colonies of known date, 
the flattery of their orators taught them vainly to assume. 
But Thucydides, if he had any respect for that title, had 
certainly no faith in it; and when Herodotus, Plato, Strabo, 
and Diodorus, who all travelled into Kgypt purposely to 
inform themselves upon such subjects, agree in representing 
the Athenian Miners^a as the same goddess peculiarly wor^ 
shipped at Sais in Egypt, it does not appear what can authorize 
a modern to controvert it. ’ASii»*roi uervip npi t« 
f iX(i|irai/irli; }i((TcX«virir, tvTci xeu wift nv( Sitif’ jreXXa 7^ tui 

iifSn Strab. 1. 10 . p. 471 . 
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particularly an object of history, farther mention of ® 
him may occur more advantageously hereafter. '—v— 

Various, uncertain and imperfect then as the 
accounts were which passed to posterity concern¬ 
ing the early Attic princes, we are yet assured 
by Thucydides, tliat Attica was the province of Tiiucv<t. 
Greece in which population first became settled, ^ 
and where the earliest progress was made toward 
civilization. Being nearly peninsular, it lay out 
of tlie road of emigrants and w'andering i'roc- 
booters by land; and its rocky soil, supporting 
few cattle, afforded small tem|)tatiun to either. 

The produce of tillage was of less easy removal, 
and the gains of commerce were secureil within 
fortifications. Attica therefore grew pojmlous, not 
only through the safety wliich the natives thus 
in joyed, but by a confluence of strangers from 
other parts of Greece: for when either forein 
invasion or intestine broil occasioned anywhere 
the necessity of emigration, the jirincipal people 
commonly resorted to Athens, as the only place 
of permanent security, and where strangers of 
character, able by their wealth or their ingenuity 
to support themselves and benefit the community, 
were easily admitted to the privilege of citizens. Tharyd, is. 

But, as population increased, the simple forms Timcyii. 
of government and jurisprudence established by 
Cecrops were no longer egual to their purpose. J;,';;' j’*”' 
Civil wars arose: the country was invaded by 
sea; Erechtheus, called by later authors Erich- piud- 
thonius, and by the poets styled Son of the Earth, 
acquired the sovereinty, bringing, according to 
some not improbable reports, a second colony 
E 4 from 
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CHAP, from E^pt**. Eumolpus, with a body of Thra- 
«——' dans, about the same time established himself 
1034. N. Eleusis. When, a generation or two later, 
1487. B. iEgeus, cotemporary with Minos, succeeded his 
can 7 i’<ict. father Pandion in the throne, the country seems 
to have been well peopled, but the government 
Strabo. ill constituted and weak. Concerning this prince, 
1.7. p. 321 . however, and his immediate successor, tradition is 
I.I.C. 38 . more ample; and, tho abundantly mixed mm 
994! N. fable, yet in many instances apparently more 
1283. B. authentic than concerning any other persons of 
their remote age. Plutarch has thought a history 
of Theseus, son of .Xgeus, not unfit to hold a 
place among his parallel lives of the great men of 
Greece and Rome; and we find his account 
warranted, in many points, by strong correspond¬ 
ing testimony from other antient authors of 
* various 

It is clear, as Sir Isaac Newhm has observed, that 
Homer describes (1) under the name of Erechtheus, the same 
prince whom the chronologers, and even Pausanias, would 
distinguish from Erechtheus by the name of Erichtbonius. 
The name of Erichtbonius, as an Athenian, is mentioned by 
Plato (s); but wiUi no more authority for inserting it in the 
list of Athenian kings, than the name of Erisichthon, which 
occurs in the same passage. On the contrary, as Newton 
has farther justly observed (3), Plato himself has called that 
prince Erechtheus, whom later writers call Ericbthonias. 
Isocrates says that Erichtbonius, son of Vulcan and the 
Earth, succeed Cecrops, who died without male issue (4). 
Nor is there any appearance of the second Cecrops and the 
second Pandion being known to the earlier Grecian writers, or 
even to Trogus Pompeiu8,tf we may trust his epitoroizer (5). 
Pausanias indeed thought he had discovered authority for 
them; yet the very manner in which he relates the suc¬ 
cession of Athenian kings shows that what he reports was 
before Httle known, and remained for him, in a very late age, 
to investigate. 

( 1 ) Iliad. I.S. r. 547. (2) Cridas. p. 110, U 3. ed. Serraa, 

(3) ChroaoL p. 144. (4) Iwcr. Fanatheu. p. 510. 

{5> JnsCin, 1. S. v. 6. 
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various ages. The period aho is so important in sect. 
the annals of Attica, and the accounts remaining V.„< 
altogether go so far to illustrate the manners and 
circumstances of the times, that it may be proper 
to allow them some scope in narration. 

£geus, king of Athens, tho an able and spirited 
prince, yet, in the divided and dborderly state of 
his country, with difficulty maintained his situation. 

When past the prime of life he had the misfortune Piut. tim. 
to remain childless, tho twice married; and a 
ffiction headed by his apparent heirs, the numerous 
sons of Pallas his younger brother, gave him un¬ 
ceasing disturbance. Thus urged, he went to 
Delphi to implore information from the oracle 
how the blessing of children might be obtained. 
Receiving an answer which, like most of the 
oracular responses, was unintelligible **, his next 
concern was to find some person capable of ex¬ 
plaining to him the will of the deity thus mysteri¬ 
ously declared. Among the many establishments 
which Pelops had procured for his family through¬ 
out Peloponnesus, was the small town and territory 
of Troezen, on the coast opposite to Athens, which 
he put under the government of his son Pittheus. 

To this prince iEgeus applied. He was not only 
in his own age eminent for wisdom, but his re¬ 
putation remained even in the most ilorishing 
period of Grecian philosophy; yet so little was 
he superior to the ridiculous, and often detestable 
superstition of his time, that, in consequence of 
some fancied meaning in the oracle, which even 

the 
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the superstitious Plutarch confesses himtelf unable 
to comprehend, he introduced his own daughter 
.(Ethra to an illicit commerce with iligeus. 

Before Cecrops, if we may believe traditidtas 
received in the polished ages, the people of Attica 
were in knowledge and civilization below the 
wildest savages discovered in modern times. The 
most necessary arts, and the most indispensable 
regulations of society, were unknown to them. 
Marriage was introduced by Cecrops; the cukure 
of com is said to have been of later date. But 
the colonies from Egypt, Phenicia, and Thrace, 
quickly made the Atticaus a new people. At a 
period far beyond connected history, we find all 
the principal oriental tenets and maxims of society 
firmly established among them. Marriage was 
held highly sacred ; virginity in mysterious re¬ 
spect; infidelity in a wife deeply disgraceful; but 
concubinage for the husband as lawful as it was 
common ; bastardy little or no stain upon children; 
and polygamy, apparently, and divorces were 
equally unknown. Aigeus had a wife living at 
the time of his visit to Pittheus; and marriage 
.seems on that occasion, to have been intended 
by no party. AEthra, however, proved shortly 
pregnant; while the affairs of Attica, in the ut¬ 
most confusion, required the immediate return of 
jEgeus. His departure from Troezen is marked 
by an action which, to persons accustomed to 

consider 


* Eifi Kcu yvtatxl 

"OfKov Tt 1 —A cl6cl&ration which 

JEschylus puts into the mouth of Apollo himself. .£schy1. 
Eumen. p. 279.cd. H. Steph. 
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consider modern manners only, may appear unfit sect. 
to be related but in a fable, yet is so consonant to. . 
the manners of the times, and so characteristical 
of them, as to demand the notice of the historian. 

He led Jf^thra to a sequestered spot, where was 
a small cavity in a rock. Depositing there a 
hunting-knife** and a pair of sandals, he covered 
them with a marble fragment of enormoas weight; 
and then addressing ylithra, ‘ If,' said he, ‘ the 
‘ child you now bear should prove a boy, let tin; 

‘ removal of this stone be one day the [»roof of 
‘ his strength ; when he can efi'ect it, send him 
‘ with the tokens underneath to Athens.’ 

Pittheus, well knowing the genius and the de¬ 
gree of information of his subjects and fellow- 
countrymen, thought it not too gross an imposition 
to rejiort that his daughter was pregnant by the 
god Poseidon, or, as we usuaily call him, with 
the I.atins, Meptunc, the tutelary deity of the 
Treezenians. A similar ex]icdieut seems indeed 
to have been often successfully used to covtn the 
disgrace which, even in those days, would other¬ 
wise attend such irregular amours in a lady of 
high rank, tho women of lower degree ap|)ear to 

have 

“ The Greeks of tlic heroic age usually carried two wea¬ 
pons of the sword kind, one called the other 

very different one fiom the other, but commonly both rendered 
in English by the word sword. The Xiphos was a laige 
broad-sword; the Machaira was but a large knife, and used 
for the purpose of a knife equally and a weapon. ]*lut.irch, 
who is not always solicitous about accuracy, in dcsi-ribing 
the depositing of the weapon by yligeus, calls it the Xiphos; 
the story which he afterwards relates indure.s the necessity 
that it should become the Machai.'a. Eor authority for the 
distinction, Homer’s Iliad may be seen, b. 3. v. 271. b. 11, 
vT 843. and b. 19. v. 252. 
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CH^p. have derived no dishonor from concubinage with 

'—V —i their superiors. Theseus was the produce of the 
singular connection of iEthra with ^Egeus. He 
was carefully educated under the inspection of 
his grandfather, and gave early proofs of un¬ 
common vigor both of body and mind. When he 
had attained manhood, his mother, in pursuance 
of the injunction of .Egeus, unfolding to him the 
reality of his parentage, conducted him to the rock 
where his father’s tokens were deposited. He 
removed the stone which covered them, with a 
facility sufficiently indicating that superior bodily 
strength, so necessary, in those days, to support 
the pretensions of high birth; and, thus incouraged, 
she recommended to him to carry them to Egeus 
at Athens. This proposal perfectly suited the 
temper and inclination of Theseus; but when he 
was farther advised to go by sea, on account of 
the shortness and safety of the passage, piracy 
being about this time suppressed by the naval 
power of Minos king of Crete, he positively 
refused. 

The journey by land was more than four times 
longer, and highly dangerous. That age, says 
Plutarch, produced men of extraordinary dexterity, 
of extreme swiftness, of unwearied strength; who 
used those natural advantages for no good pur¬ 
pose, but placed their injoyment in the com¬ 
mission of insult, outrage and cruelty; esteeming 
the commendations bestowed upon modesty, 
righteousness, justice, and benevolence, as pro¬ 
ceeding from fear to injure, or dread of receiving 
aod Kttle becoming the powerful and the 

bold. 
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bold. Strange as these principles may appear, sect, 
we find them reported by Plato as not obsolete .. 
in his time, baton the contrary held by many, Rep.***- 
and even maintained in disputation. The picture 
indeed seems that of all countries, where, with a 
competency of inhabitants, a regular and vigorous 
government is wanting. Five centuries ago, it 
would have suited England, France, and all 
western Europe. It agrees so perfectly with all 
the accounts remaining of early Greece, and 
particularly those of Homer, whose testimony is 
unquestionable, and of Thucydides, the most 
authoritative of any following writer, that we may 
hence conclude the poetical stories of the golden 
age, and the reign of Saturn, were not originally 
Grecian, but derived from the East**. It re¬ 
mained for the idle learned, of refined and 
luxurious times, to imagine that the savage state 
is most favourable to general virtue among men. 

The idea began to get vigor in the Augustan age: 

Horace and Virgil found it advantageous for 
poetry; it was buried under the ruins of the Roman 
empire, and seems not to have florished again till 
some time after the revival of learning in Europe; 
where, in our western parts, the turbulence of 
barbarism produced consequences remarkably 

similar 


* Hesiod's brazen age (i) so exactly corresponds with 
Plutarch’s account of the age of Theseus, that it seems evi¬ 
dently a description of the same times in the same country. 
But if the mythological passages with which it is connected 
should appear to any to lessen its authority, Homer will 
abundanuy make good the deficiency; a passage in the iSth 
book of the Odyssee, v. 139, is particularly to the purpose. 

(1) Op.lt DM. i.T.iif. 
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similar to what had been anticntly experienced in 
Greece It is amid anarchy and . desolation 
that great virtues, as well as great vices, have the 
strongest incentives to exertion, and the most 
frequent opportunities of becoming conspicuous. 
While governments were unable to re[)ress out¬ 
rages, individuals generously undertook the glo¬ 
rious . task. Afterward societies were formed for 
the purpose. Thus arose the Italian republics, 
the free cities of Germany, and the corporations 
throughout Europe ; and by the same necessity 

the 


“ The Gothic yet learned and elegant Muse of Spenser, 
preferring the real to the imaginary picture, has thus described 
the antient state of our iland. 

The land which warlike Britons now possess. 

And therein have their mighty empire raised, 

In antique times was salvage wilderness. 

Ne did it tlien deserve a name to have; 

Till that the venturous mariner that way. 

Learning his ship from those white rocks to save, 
Which all along the southern seacoast lay. 

Threatening unheedy wreck and rash decay. 

For safety sake that same his seamark made, 

And named it Albion. But later day. 

Finding in it fit ports for fisher’s trade, 

Gan more the same frequent, and farther to invade. 

But far inland a salvage nation dwelt, 

Of hideous giants and half beastly men. 

That never tasted grace, nor goodness felt .; 

But, like wild beasts, lurking in loathsome den. 

And flying fast as roebuck through the fen. 

All naked, without shame or care of cold, 

By hunting and by spoiling lived then; 

Of stature huge, and eke of courage bold. 

That sons of men amazed their sternness to behold. 

They held this land- 

Until that Brutus, anciently derived 
From royal stock of old Assarac’s line. 

Driven by fatal error, here arrived, 

And them of their unjust possession deprived. 

Faery Queen, b. 2. cant, to. st. to U- 
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Uie several towns of Greece were driven to form sect. 
themselves into independent states. Through the ■— 
greatest part of modern Europe, the feudal subor¬ 
dination had efficacy enough to keep the other¬ 
wise disjointed members' of the several great 
kingdoms united under one head ; till the progress 
of civilization and science inabletl legislation to 
form of the whole one harmonized and vigorous 
body. In Greece, such a bond of union failing, 
every town sought absolute independency as 
essential to freedom and equal government. In 
iuodern Italy also, which, in some material cir¬ 
cumstances of the feudal connection, differed from 
the rest of Europe, independency was ardently 
desired by the commonwealths, and they attained 
it. The age of Theseus was the great era of those 
heroes, to whom the knights errant of the Gothic 
kingdoms afterward bore a close resemblance. 
Hercules was his near relation. I’he actions of 
that extraordinary personage had been for some 
years the subject of universal conversation, and 
were both an incentive and a direction to young pj,,, 
Theseus in the road to fame. After having 
destroyed the most powerful and atrocious frc*e- 
booters throughout Greece, Hercules was, accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch, gone into Asia ; and those piut. vn. 
disturbers of civil order, whom his irresistible ihucxi. 
might and severe justice had driven to conceal '• *■ * 
themselves, took advantage of his absence to 
renew their violences. Being not obscure and 
vagabond thieves, but powerful chieftains, who 
openly defied law and government, the dangers to 
be expected from them were well known at 

Treezen. 
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CHAP. Tnezen. Theseus, however, persevered in his 
—» resolution to go by land: alleging that it would 
be shameful, if, while Hercules was traversing 
earth and sea to repress the common disturbers 
of mankind, he should avoid those at his door; 
disgracing his reputed father by an ignominious 
flight over his own element, and carrymg to his 
real father, for tokens, a bloodless weapon, and 
sandals untrodden, instead of giving proofs of his 
high birth by actions worthy of it. 

Thus determined, he began his journey, with 
what atendants we are not informed. He had 
not, however, proceeded far, before he had occa- 
Strabo, sion to exercise his valor. Periphetes was a 
Dio'dr*^^' chief of the Epidaurian mountains, famous for his 
PhlureliV robberies. Attacking Theseus, he fell by his 
ploMD li*ind. The Corinthian isthmus was a spot par- 
lis c 1* ticularly favorable to the purpose of freebooters. 
Simmis, who had his station there, also attacked 
Theseus, and was slain. The neighborhood of 
Cronunyon, on the isthmus, was infested by a 
wild sow of enormous size and uncommon fierce¬ 
ness; or, as some have reported, by a female 
leader of robbers, whose gross manners procured 
her the appellation of sow. The name Phtea, 
attributed to her by both, seems to favor the latter 
opinion. Whatever the pest was, Theseus has 
the credit of having delivered the country from it. 
Proceeding in his journey along the mountainous 
coast of the Saronic gulph, he still found every 
fastness occupied by men, who, like many of 
the- old barons of the western European king¬ 
doms, gave protection to their dependents, and dis¬ 
turbance 
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turbance to all beside M’ithin their reach, making 
booty of whatever they could master. His valor, 
however, and his good fortune, procured him the 
advantage in every contest, and carried him safe 
through all dangers, tho he found nothing friendly 
till he arrived on the bank of the river Cephisus, 
in the middle of Attica, 'fhere he met some 


s Ecr. 

III. 


people of the country, who saluted him in the 
usual terms of friendship to strangers. Judging 
himself then past the perils of his journey, he 
requested to have the accustomed ceremony of 
purification from blood performed upon him, that 
he might with propriety join in sacrifices and 
other religious rites. The courteous Atticans 
reddily complied, and afterward entertained him 
at their houses. An antient altar commemorating 
this meeting, and dedicated to Jupiter, with the I’miwn. 
epithet of Meilichius, the friendly or kind, re- piut!r’cii.’ 
mained to the time of Pausanias*'. 


When Theseus arrived at Athens, Aigeus, 
already approaching dotage, was governed by the 
Colchian princess Medeia, so famous in poetry, 
who, in her flight from Corinth, had prevailed on 
him to afford her protection. At the instigation 
of that abandoned woman, 'flieseus, as an illus¬ 
trious but dangerous stranger, was invited to a 
feast, where it was proposed to poison him; but 
on drawing his hunting-knife, as it seems was 
usual, to carve the meat before him, he was 

recognized 


” Pausanias travelled through Greece in the reign of 
M. Aurelius Antoninus, who succeeded to the Roman empire 
in the year after Christ 16!. 


voi.. r. 


F 
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CHAP, recognized by .®geus. The old king, embracing 
^ ■ .his son, acknowledged him before the company, 

and summoning an assembly of the people, pre¬ 
sented Theseus as their prince. The heroic 
youth, the fame of whose exploits, so suited to 
acquire popularity in that age, had alreddy pre¬ 
possessed the people in his favor, w'as received 
with warm tokens of general satisfaction. But 
the party of the sons of Pallas was powerful: their 
disappointment was equally great and unexpected; 
and no hope remaining to accomplish their wishes 
by other means, they withdrew from the city, 
collected their adherents, and returned in. arms. 
The tide of popular inclination, however, now ran 
so violently towards Theseus, that some even of 
their confidents were drawn away with it. A 
design which they had formed to surprize the city 
was discovered to their adversaries; part of their 
troops were in consequence cut off, the rest dis¬ 
persed ; and the faction was completely quelled. 

Quiet being thus restored to Athens, Theseus 
sought every opportunity to increase the popu¬ 
larity he had acquired. Military fame was the 
mean to which his active spirit chiefly inclined 
him; but, as the state had now no enemies, he 
exercised his valor in the destruction of wild 
beasts, and added not a little to his reputation 
by delivering the country from a savage bull, 
uocrat which had done great mischief in the neighbor- 
Hcien. hood of Marathon. Report w'ent, congenial to 

«ucoin. . . i. 1 1 • i* ® 

the superstition of the age, that this furious animal 
riut. The.', was the minister of vengeance of the god Neptune 
hT.Tsr. against the people of Attica, Theseus took him 

aliye, 
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alive, and, after leading him in procession through sect. 
the city, sacrificed him to Minerva**. If these. 
anecdotes were no otherwise w'orthy of notice, 
they tend at least to characterize the times, and 
to mark the circumstances which gave that great 
estimation to bodily ability and personal courage. 

But there seems another view in which they are 
not wholly undeserving attention. In this age, 
and particularly in this country, where happily 
wild beasts dangerous to man are strangers, we 
are apt to look upon stories of destructive bulls 
and boars as ridiculous fables. Yet the testimony 
which Herodotus gives to the authenticity of 
them, in the first book of his History, must be 
allowed a very strong one. He tells us that, not 
long before the age in which himself lived, the 
Mysians, then subjects of Croesus, king of Lydia, 
sent-a formal deputation to their monarch, to 
request his assistance against a monstrous boar, 
which made great ravages in their fields; and, in 
their several attempts to destroy him, had done 
them mischief but received none. How far indeed 
boars w'ere tmible animals, we may judge from 
a passage in Hesiod’s Shield of Hercules, where 
they are described fighting with lions, and nearly 
equal in the combat. But fire-arms give us, in 
these times, a superiority over the brute creation, 
which men in the early ages were far from 

possessing. 

“ Diodorus says, to Apollo, and he is followed by Plutarch. 

It is of little consequeiKe upon this occasion ; only it may be 
observed that Pausanias is generally better authority than 
either^ more accurate than Plutarch, and more judicious than 
Diodonia. 

F 2 
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possessing. To tliis day, when a tiger shows 
himself about the villages of the unwarlike inha¬ 
bitants of India, they apply to Europeans, if any 
are near, for assistance, as against an enemy which 
themselves are unable to cope' with. 

An opportunity, how'ever, soon offered for 
Theseus to do his country more essential service, 
and to acquire more illustrious fame. Tlie 
Athenians, in a war with Minos, king of Crete;, 
had been reduced to purchase peace of that 
powerful monarch by a yearly tribute of seven 
youths, and as many virgins. Coined money w’as 
not common till some centuries after his age; 
and slaves and cattle were not only the principal 
riches, but the most commodious and usual 
standards by which the value of other things was 
determined. A tribute of slaves, therefore, was 
perhaps the most convenient that Minos could 
impose ; Attica maintaining few cattle, and those 
being less easily transported. The burthen was, 
however, borne with much uneasiness by the 
Athenians ; and the return of the Cretan ship at 
the usual time to demand the tribute, excited 
fresh and loud murmurs against the government 
of JEgeus. Theseus took an extraordinary step, 
but perfectly suited to the heroic character which 
he affected, for appeasing the popular discontent. 
The tributary youths and virgins had been hitherto 
drawn by lot from the body of the people. He 
voluntarily offered himself as one of them. Report 
went, that those unfortunate victims were thrown 
into the famous labyrinth built by Daedalus, and 
there devoured by the Minotaur, a monster, half- 

man 
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man and half-bull. This fable was probably no sect. 
invention of the poets, who embellished it in more ^' 
polished ages: it may have been devised at the ’ 
very time we are treating of, and even have found 
credit among a people of an imagination so lively, 
and a judgement so uninformed, as were then the 
Athenians. The offer of Theseus, therefore, 
really magnanimous, appeared thus an unparalleled 
effort of patriotic heroism. Autient writer?, who 
have endevored to investigate truth among the 
intricacies of fabulous tradition, tell us that the 
labyrinth was a fortress, where prisoners were 
usually kept, and that a Cretan General, its go¬ 
vernor, named Taurus, which in Greek signilies a 
bull, gave rise to the fiction of the Minotaur. 

There appears, however, sufficient testimony that 
Theseus was received by Minos more agreeably 
to the character of a great and generous prince, 
than of a tyrant, who gave his captives to be 
devoured by monster^. But during this the 
ilorishing age of Crete, letters were, if at all 
known, little used in Greece. In aftertimes, 
when the AUienians bore the sway in litterature, 
their tragedians, flattering vulgar prejudices, c.k- 
hibited Minos in odious colors; and through the 
popularity of their in^nious works, their calumni¬ 
ous misrepresentations, as Plutarch has observed, 
overbore the eulogies of the elder poets, even of 
Hesiod and Homer. Thus the particulars of the 
adventures of Theseus in Crete, and of his return 
to Athens, have been so disguised, that even to 
guess at the truth is difficult. For tlicse early PiatMino* 
ages Homer is our best guide; but he has mixed 
F 3 mythology 
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CHAP, mythology with his short notice of the adventure 
■ . of Theseus in Crete. A rational interpretation ne- 

v! 3180. vertheless is obvious. Minos, Surprized probably 
at the arrival of the Athenian prince among the 
tributary slaves, received him honorably, became 
partial to his merit, and, after some experience of 
it, gave him his daughter Ariadne in marriage. 
In the voyage to Athens, the princess was taken 
with sudden sickness; and, being landed in the 
iland of Naxos, where Bacchus was esteemed the 
tutelary deity, she died there. If we add the 
Supposition tfiat Theseus, eager to communicate 
the news of his extraordinary success, proceeded 
on his voyage, while the princess was yet living, 
no farther foundation w'ould be wanting for the 
fables which have made these names so familiar. 
What alone we learn with any certainty from 
Athenian tradition is, that Theseus freed his 
country from farther payment of the i^ominiouS 
and cruel tribute. 

This atchievement, by whatsoever means ef¬ 
fected, was so bold in the undertaking, so com¬ 
plete in the success, so important and so interest¬ 
ing in the consequences, that it deservedly raised 
Theseus to the highest popularity among the 
Athenians. Sacrifices and processions Were in¬ 
stituted in honor of it, and were cbbtinued while 
the Pagan religion had existence in Athens. The 
vessel in which he made his voyage was sent 
piat.ph«. yearly in solemn pomp to the sacred fland rf 
t T' Delos, where rites erf thanksgiving wwe performed 

seriwi. to Apello. Through the extreme venmation In 
which it was h^d, h was so anxiously preierved, 

thjit 
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that in Plato’s time it was said to be still the same sect. 
vessel; tho at length its frequent repairs gave <—> 
occasion to the dispute, which became famous 
among the sophists, whether it was or was not 
still the same. On his father’s death the common 
voice supported his claim to the succession, and 
he showed himself not less capable of improving 
the state by his wisdom, than of defending it 
by his valor. The twelve districts into which ximcyd. 
Cecrops had divided Attica, were become so suabo/^' 
many independent commonwealths, with scarcely 
any bond of union but their acknowledgment of 
one chief, whose authority was not always sufficient 
to keep them from mutual hostilities. The incon- 
veniencies of such a constitution were great and 
obvious, but the remedy full of difficulty. Theseus, Timcyd. 
however, imdertook it, and eftected that change xfii(^’.b.'dfl 
which laid the foundation of the future glory of 
Athens, while it ranks liim among the most illus- 
trious patriots that adorn the annals of mankind. iMuurch. 
Going through every district, with tliat judicial 
authority which, in the early state of all monarchal 
governments, has been attached to the kingly 
office, and with those powers of persuasion which 
he is said largely to have (rossessed, he put an end 
to civil contest. He proposed then the abolition 
of all the independent magistracies, councils, and 
courts of justice, and the substitution of one 
common council of legislation, and one common 
system of judicature. The lower people reddily 
came into his measures. The rich and powerful, 
who shared among them the independent magis¬ 
tracies, were more inclined to opposition. To 
F 4 satisfy 
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satisfy these, therefore, he offered, with a disin¬ 
terestedness of which history affords few examples, 
to give up much of his own power; and appro¬ 
priating to himself only the cares and dangers of 
royalty, to share with his people authority, honor, 
wealth, all that is commonly most valued in it. 
Few were inclined to resist so equitable and 
generous a proposal: the most selfish and most 
obstinate dared not. Theseus therefore proceeded 
quietly to new-model the commonwealth. 

He began with the dissolution of all the inde¬ 
pendent councils and jurisdictions in the several 
towns and districts, and the removal of all the 
more important civil business to Athens; where 
he built a council-hall and courts of justice, in 
the place (says Plutarch, who wrote about the 
beginning of the second century of the Christian 
era) where th^ now stand. This was the im¬ 
provement of most obvious advantage: his next 
measure has at least the appearance of a deeper 
policy. Having observed that sense of weakness 
natural to all mankind, which induces them to 
look up to some superior being, known or un¬ 
known, for protection”; having remarked the 
effects, on the minds of his fellowcountrymen, of 
the various opinions held among them upon this 
universally interesting subject; having probably 
adverted particularly to their superstitious attach¬ 
ment to the imaginary deities esteemed peculiarly 
tutelar of the respective towns; he wisely judged 
that the civil union, so happily effected, would be 

incomplete, 


—nair 1 i( xxtiwr mifuwu. Odyss. 1 . 3. v. 48. 
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incomplete, or at least unstable, if he did not sect. 
cement it by an equal union in religious concerns.^ >— S— 
He wisely avoided, however, to shock rooted pre¬ 
judices by any abolition of established religious 
ceremonies. Leaving those peculiar to each 
district as they stood, he instituted, or improved pitiiaicii. 
and laid open for all in common, one feast and 
sacrifice, in honor of the goddess Athena, or 
Minerva, for all the inhabitants of Attica. This 
feast he called Panathenaea, the feast of all the 
Athenians or people of Minerva; and thence¬ 
forward, apparently, all the inhabitants of Attica, 
esteeming themselves unitedly under the particular 
protection of that goddess, uniformly distinguished 
themselves by a name formed from tier’s: for they 
were before variously called, from their race, 
lonians; from their country, Atticans; or from 
their princes, Cranaans, Cecropians, or Ercch- 
theids **. To this scheme of union, conceived 

with 


Herodotus reports, that the original inhabitants of 
Attica were of the Pelasgian hord, and distinguished by the 
name of Cranaans (i); that when Cecrops became prince of 
the country, his subjects were called, from his name, 
Cecropians; and that under the reign of Erechtheus the 
name of Athenians first obtained. But it has been generally 
held by later writers, that Cranaiis succeeded Cecrops in the 
throne of Attica; and that from him the people must have 
had the name of Cranaans, as they afterward sometimes bore 
that of Erechtheids from Erechtheus. Hence the modern 
learned have sup{)Osed a fault in the copies of Herodotus, and 
have proposed ingenious amendments (a). Perhaps, however, 
we had tetter leave the copies of Herodotus as we find tlieni, 
and pay a little more attention to an expression of Strabo, 
where he is treating of the early history of Attica, OiVi ft 
Tvi 'ArSift sroUa Strab. I. y. 

P- 398- 


(1) HeroHot. I. 8. c. 44, 

(U) See tVfssi'liiiii’s Herodotus, b. 7. c. t4. note 71. 75. 
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CHAP, with a depth of judgment, and executed with a 

<__. moderation of temper, so little to be expected in 

Vcnaf. c."!*. that age, the Athenians may well be said to owe 
all their after greatness. Without it, Attica, like 
Bceotia and other provinces, M'hose circumstances 
will come hereafter under notice, would probably 
have contained several little republics, united only 
in name; each too weak to preserve dignity, or 
even to secure independency to its separate govern¬ 
ment; and possessing nothing so much in common 
as occasions for perpetual disagreement. 

Plutarch attributes to Theseus the honor of 
having been the first prince ever known to have 
resigned absolute power with the noble purpose to 
establish a free government. All early tradition, 
however, and even the narration of Plutarch him¬ 
self, shows that the Attic monarchs, whatever 
they might arrogate, were far from possessing 
absolute power; and from the more accurate 
Strabo it appears, as indeed from every account 
of the Cretan constitution, that Minos has the 
fairer claim to preeminence in patriotic glory, 
sinibo. It is empliatically said by Strabo, that the Cretan 

I. lO.p.iSO. . * ^ I 1 , r 

lawgiver seems to have proposed the liberty of 
the subject as the great object of his institutions; 
and much of the noble liberality of Theseus’s 
system has probably been derived from the Cretan 
source. It may have been on better foundation 
asserted by Plutarch, that Theseus was the first 
Grecian lawgiver who established a distinction of 
Strabo, ranks; tho even this is contradicted by Strabo, 

1 .8. p. 383. gQjj Xuthus, hud beforc 

divided the people of Attica nearly in the manner 

ascribed 
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aScHbed by Plutarch to Theseus. The age and 
actions of Ion are, however, of very uncertain 
historical evidence ; 4 nd, except in Egypt, we are 
little assured of the existence of any such political 
arrangement before Theseus. Under that prince 
something of the kind became the more neces- 
saty, according to Plutarch, from the number of Pi«t«rch. 
strangers who, in consequence of public incourage- Tilucyd. 
ment, resorted to Athens, and, conformably to 
antient custom, were admitted to the rights of 
citizens. The whole commonwealth was therefore 
divided into three classes; nobility, husbandmen, 
and artificers. The executive and judicial powers, 
with the superintendency of religion, were appro¬ 
priated to the former. A share in the legislature, 
extending to all, insured civil freedom to all ; and 
no distinction prevailed, as in every other Grecian 
province, between the people of the capital and 
those of the inferior towns, but all were united, 
under the Athenian name, in the injoyment of 
every privilege of Athenian citizens. When bis 
improvements were completed, Theseus, accord¬ 
ing to the policy which became usual for giving 
authority to great innovations and all uncommon 
undertakings, is said to have procured a declara- 
tkm of ditdne approbation from the prophetical 
shrine of Delphi. 

Thus the province of Attica, containing a 
triangular tract of land with two sides about fifty 
mfies long, and the third forty**, was molded into 

a well- 


“ Barthelemi makes Attica less; but Stuart’s survey, in 
the third volume of his Antiquities of Athens, gives nearly 
the measures in the text. 
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CHAP, a well-united and well-regulated commonwealth,! 
'— C -—' whose chief magistrate was yet hereditary, and 
retained the title of king. In consequence of so 
improved a state of things, the Athenians began, 
the first of all the Greeks, to acquire more civilized 
Thucjd. manners. Thucydides remarks, that they were 
1.1. c. c. dropped the practice, formerly ge-. 

neral among the Greeks, of going constantly 
armed ; and who introduced a civil dress in con¬ 
tradistinction to the military. This particularity, 
if not introduced by Theseus, appears to have 
been not less early, since it struck Homer, who 
marks the Athenians by the appellation of long- 
robed lonians If we may credit Plutarch, 
Theseus coined money; which was certainly rare 
in Greece two centuries after. 

The rest of the history of Theseus affords little 
worthy of notice. It is composed of a number 
of the wildest adventures, many of them con¬ 
sistent enough with the character of the times, 
but very little so with what is related of the 
former part of his life. It seems indeed as if 
historians had inverted the order of things; giving 
to his riper years the extravagance of his youth, 
after having attributed to his earliest manhood 
what the maturest age has seldom equalled. He 

is 

*■ ’l«n( iXxi^tTWMf. Iliad, 1 . 13, V. 685. We may 
wonder that the commentators on Homer, and particularly 
that Mr. Wood, should have been at any loss to apply this 
name Iaones ; for the scholiast says that the Athenians are 
meant by it: he is supported by Strabo, b. 9. p. 392. and if 
there could be any doubt of their authority, it would be 
removed by the use which ^Eschylus has made of exactly 
the same name, calling Attica ‘Ue>4» Pcrs. p. 133. 
ed. H. Steph. 
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is said to have lost, in the end, all favor and all sect. 
authority among the Athenians, and, tho his in- > 
stitutions remained in vigor, to have died in exile. 

After him Menestheus, a person of the royal 
family, acquired the sovereinty, or at least the 
first magistracy with the title of king, and com- Homer, ri. 
manded the Athenian troops in the Trojan war. *• 


SECTION IV. 


Early People of Asia Minor and Thrace. Origin and Progress 
of the Trofan State. lAcentious Manners of the early Ages. 
Early Hostilities between Greece and Asia. Expedition of 
Paris: Rape of Helen; League of the Grecian Princes: 
Sacrifice f Tphigeneia: Difficulties of the Greeks in the 
Trojan War: Troy taken: Return of the Greeks: Con¬ 
sequences of their absence: Assassination of Agamemnon. 
Credit due to Homer’s Historical Evidence. Resemblance if 
the Trojan War to Circumstances in modern History. 


It appears, from a strong concurrence of cir- sect. 
cumstances recorded by antient writers, that the «——< 
early inhabitants of Asia Minor, Thrace, and 
Greece, were the same people. The Leleges, iiiiid, 
Caucones, and Pelasgians, enumerated by Homer st*ubo/* ’‘ 
among the Asiatic nations, are mentioned by 
Strabo as the principal names among those, whom * 
at the same time he calls Barbarians, who in 
earliest times occupied Greece. Homer speaks ni. v. i. 
of the Thracian Thamyris contending in song 
with the Muses in Peloponnesus. But the Muses 
themselves, according to Hesiod, were of Pieria, 
which, till it became incorporated with the Ma¬ 
cedonian kingdom, was esteemed a Thracian 
province; and the whole Thracian people were, 

by 
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CHAP, by some antient writcre, included wi&in the 
. ^ -> Ionian n^e; the general name, with all the 

orientals, for the Greek nation. Herodotus as- 
?4 "c 35 *^bat the antient hymns song at the festival 

of Apollo at Ddos, were composed by Olen, 
Pausan. a Lycian ; and Pausanias says that the hymns of 
i.'V. 1 . Glen, the Lycian, were the oldest known to the 
!'lore's*' Greeks, and that Olen, the Hyperborean, who 


seems to have been the same person, was the 
inventor of the Grecian hexameter verse. It 
seems a necessary inference that the language 
both of Thrace and of Lycia was Greek. The 
hymns of Thamyris and Orpheus w'ere admired 
Plat. <ie for singular sweetness even in Plato’s time: and 
Ksfp 829. the Thracian Thamyris, or Thamyras, Orpheus, 
krian'" MusBBus and Eumolpus, with the Lycian Olen, 
were the acknowledged fathers of Grecian poetry, 
the acknowledged reformers of Grecian manners; 
those who, according to Grecian accounts, began 
that polish in morals, manners, and language, 
which in after-ages characterized the Greek, and 
distinguished him from the barbarian’'. Olympus, 
the father a( Grecian music, whose compositions, 
which Plato calls divine, retained the highest re¬ 
putation oven in Plutarch’s time, was a Phrygian’*. 
In the Grecian mythdogy we find continual re¬ 
ferences to Asiatic and Thracian stories ; and 

even 


*' ’Offtit flit yif TiXiTac ifili Karttifi, flomt r 

Aristoph. Ranx. v. 1064. 

-- Ma^rvaf xai '0\vfiwc( e TtuTUt Hi *«» 

mi?iifi*tu Stiirara irii ml uwi—^iuil Jfn.iml tvtfiit* 

irir di'ct oiT«. Plat. Minos, p. 318. t. 3. *'OAv^ro; 0 
Mxfovou rtf £XX«nxii( *»t xoxSIf fuvnKvt- 

Plutarch, de Music. 
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even in the heroic ages, which followed the mystic, sec i, 
the Greeks and Asiatics appear to have commii- ■ 
nicated as kindred people. Pelops, a fugitive 
Asiatic prince, acquired a kingdom by marriage 
in Peloponnesus; and Bellerophon, a prince of 
Corinth, in the same manner acquired the king- niaj, 
dom of Lycia, in Asia. Herodotus remarks that 
the Lydian laws and manners, even in his time, '• 
very nearly resembled the Grecian; and the &ir!c.9i. 
Lycians and Pamphylians were so evidently of sSraho, 
the same race with the Greeks, that he supposed 
them the descendants of emigrants from Crete, *• 
from Athens, and other parts of Greece. The 
inhabitants of Thrace are not distinguished by 
Homer for that peculiar barbarism which after¬ 
ward characterized them : apparently they were 
upon a level nearly in civilization with the other 
people around the iEgean. But while Greece, 
protected by barrier mountains and almost sur¬ 
rounding seas, had neither disturbance nor alarm 


but from the petty contentions of its own people, 
Thrace, bordering on a vast extent of continent, the 
proliik nourisher of the fiercest savages known in 
history, had other difficulties to combat. Probably 
among those general movements of nations, those 


many migrations and expulsions which, according 
to Strabo, followed the Trojan times, the hords striii.o, 
of the northern wilds, pouring down in irresistible 
numbers from the snowy heights of Haemus and 
Rhodope, overwhelmed the civilized people of 
the coast; destroying many, driving some to 
seek securer settlements elsewhere, and reducing 
the rest by degrees to their own barbarism. 


Asia 
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Pantan. 

I. T. c. 5. 
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Asia Minor, upon the whole less favorably 
.circumstanced than Greece, was yet far more 
fortunately situated than Thrace; defended*on 
three sides by seas, and on the fourth communi¬ 
cating by land with those countries whence all 
civilization came. But the western coast of Asia 
Minor is universally described as one of the most 
delicious countries in the world; remarkable for 
fruitfulness of soil, and particularly excelling 
Greece in softness of climate. The governments 
formed there, in the earliest times, mostly com¬ 
manded a greater extent of territory than those 
of Greece; an advantage which they seem to 
have owed, not intirely to a higher degree of 
civilization in the people, but much to the extent 
of the Asiatic plains, less divided by mountains 
and seas into small portions with difficulty acces¬ 
sible from each other. But a country so happy 
by nature could not, vvithout a polity very superior 
to what was then common, escape those miseries 
which the passions or the necessities of mankind 
were continually occasioning. The coast was 
nearly deserted; people civilized enough to* culti¬ 
vate the arts of peace withdrew from the ravages 
of piracy to inland tracts, less fertile and less 
favored by climate, but where, through the security 
injoyed, some considerable sovereinties appear to 
have arisen at a very remote period. 

The first powerful settlement upon the coast, 
of which we are informed, was that of Troy; and 
the sketch which Homer has left us of the rise 
of this state, slight as it is and mingled with fable, 
is yet perhaps the clearest as well as the most 

genuine 
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genuioe picture existing, of the progress of popu- sect. 
lation and political society in their approach to ;— 
Europe The origin of Dardanus, founder of 
the Trojan state, has been very variously related; 
but we may best believe the testimony of Homer iiiad. 
to the utter uncertainty of his birth and native 
country, delivered in the terms that he was the 
son of Jupiter Thus, however, it appears that 
the Greeks not unwillingly acknowleged con¬ 
sanguinity with the Trojans; for many, indeed 
most, of the Grecian heroes also claimed their 
descent from Jupiter. It is moreover remarkable 
that, among the many genealogies which Homer 
has transmitted, none is traced so far into antiqui¬ 
ty as that of the royal family of Troy. Dardanus 
was ancestor in the sixth degree to Hector, and iiiaii. 

” 1.22 V. 216 . 

may thus have lived from a hundred and fifty to ' 
two hundred years before that hero. On one 
of the many ridges projecting from the foot of the 
lofty mountain of Ida, in the north-western part Stmb. i.is. 
of Asia Minor, he founded a town, or perhaps ' 
rather a castle, which, from his own name, was 
4:alled Dardania. His situation commanded a 
narrow but highly fruitful plain, watered by the 
streams of Simois and Scamander, and stretching 
from the roots of Ida to the Hellespont northward, 

and 

Thus it appears Plato tliougbt. See bis third Dialogue 
on Legislation, p.68i. vol. 2. 

" Homer seems to have known nothing of Teucer, who is 
said by Diodorus, and other later writers, to have been the 
founder of the Trojan state; in the sovereinty of which, 
according to them, he was succeeded by Dardanus, who 
married his daughter. Virgil has chosen to abide by Homer’s 
account. jEn. 1 . 6. v. 650. & 1 . 8. v. 134. 


•VOL. I. 


G 
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CHAP, and the iEgean sea westward. His son Ericli- 
t \ ■ thonius, who succeeded him in the sovereinty 

of this territory, had the reputation of being the 
richest man of his age. Much of his wealth 
seems to have been derived from a large stock of 
brood mares, to the number, according to the 
poet, of three thousand, which the fertility of his 
soil inabled him to maintain, and which, by his 
care and judgment in the choice of stallions, 
produced a breed of horses superior to any of the 
surrounding countries. Tros, son of Erichthonius, 
probably extended, or in some other way improved 
the territory of Dardania; since the appellation 
by which it was known to posterity was derived 
from his name. With the riches the population 
Fiat.de of the State of course increased. Hus, son of 
Ka’p-SB*. Tros, therefore ventured to move his residence 
usl’plsss mountain, and founded, on a rising 

ground beneath, that celebrated city which was 
called from his name llion, but which is more 
familiarly known in modem languages by the 
name of Troy, derived from his father. The 
temptation however to attack, was augmented in 
full proportion with the means to defend. Twice, 
before that war which Homer has made so famous, 
Troy is said to have been taken and plundered: 
Iliad. 1.5 . and for its second capture, by Hercules, in the 
piudar. reign of Laomedon son of Hus, we have Homer’s 
ob“P- *• authority. The government however revived, and 
still advanced in power and splendor. Laomedon, 
after his misfortune, fortified his city in a manner 
so superior to what was common in his age, that 
the walls of Troy were said to be a work of the 

gods. 
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gods. Under his son Priam the Trojan state was 
very florishing and of considerable extent; con¬ 
taining, under the name of Phrygia, the country 
afterward called Troas, together with both shores 
of the Hellespont, and the large and fertile Hand 
of Lesbos*'. 

A frequent communication, sometimes friendly, 
but oftener hostile, was maintained between the 
eastern and western coasts of the .^gean sea: 
each was an object of piracy more than of com¬ 
merce to the inhabitants of the opposite country. 
Cattle and slaves constituting the principal riches 
of the times, men, women, and children, together 
with swine, sheep, goats, oxen, and horses, were 
principal objects of plunder. But scarcely was 
any crime more common than rapes: and it seems 
to have been a kind of fashion, in consequence of 
which the leaders of piratical expeditions gratified 
their vanity in the highest degree, w’hen they 
could carry off a lady of superior rank. How 
usual these outrages were among the Greeks, we 
may gather from the condition said to have been 
exacted by Tyndareus, king of Sparta, father of 
the celebrated Helen, from the chieftains who 
came to ask his daughter in marriage; he re¬ 
quired of all, as a preliminary, to bind themselves 
by solemn oaths, that, should she be stolen, they 

would 

Strabo (1) distinguishes the Trojan country by the name 
of Hellespontine Phrygia. It -was divided by Mysia from the 
large inland tract afterward called Phrygia, whose people are 
mentioned in Homer’s Catalogue as allies of the Trojans coming 
from afar (2). 

( 1 ) b. V. 13 . p. 363. (i) Iliad. 1 . S. t. S6 S. Strab. L It. p. 564. 

a 2 
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1 . 24 . f.544. 
Slriib. L J3, 
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CHAP, would assist with their utmost power to recover 
—her. This tradition, with many other stories of 
Grecian rapes, on whatsoever founded, indicates 
with certainty the opinion of the later Greeks, 
among whom they were popular, concerning the 
manners of their ancestors**. But it does not 
follow" that the Greeks were more vicious than 


other people equally unhabituated to constant, 
vigorous, and well-regulated exertions of law and 
itoberwm’s government. Equal licentiousness, but a few 

History of . m 1 1 1 ts 

ciiaries V. ccntunes ago, prevailed throughout western Eu- 
rope. Hence those gloomy habitations of the 
undent nobility, which excite the wonder of the 
traveller, particularly in the southern parts; where, 
in the midst of the finest countries, he often finds 
them in situations so very inconvenient and un¬ 
comfortable, except for what was then the one 
great object, security, that now the houseless pea¬ 
sant will scarcely go to them for shelter*’. Fr*m 
the licentiousness were derived the manners, and 
even the virtues of the times ; and hence knight- 
errantr}' with its whimsical consequences. 

The expedition of Paris, son of Priam king •f 
Troy, into Greece, appears to have been a ma- 
' roding adventure, such as was then usual. We 
Iliad. ^ are told, indeed, that he was received very hospi- 
'■ * ■’ ■ tably and entertained very kindly by Menelaiis, 
king of Sparta. But this also was consonant to 
the spirit of the times; for hospitality has always 

been 


*’ The story of the oath required by Tyndareus is men¬ 
tioned by Thucydides ( 1 . i. c. 9.) in a manner that indicates it 
to have been both antient and generally received. 

“ So it was in the south of France, at least before the 
revolution, when this volume was written. 
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been the virtue of barbarous ages : it is at this 
clay no less characteristical of the wild Arabs 
than their spirit of robbery; and we know that, 
in the Scottish Highlands, robbery and hospitality 
equally florished together till very lately Hos¬ 
pitality, indeed, will be generally found to have 
florished, in different ages and countries, very 
nearly in proportion to the necessity for it; that 
is, in proportion to the deficiency of jurisprudence, 
and the weakness of government. Paris con¬ 
cluded his visit at Sparta with carrying off Helen, 
wife of Menelaiis, together with a considerable 
treasure: and whether this was effected by fraud, 
or, as some have supposed, by open violence, it is 
probable enough that, as Herodotus relates, it was 
first concerted, and afterward supported, in re¬ 
venge for some similar injury done by the Greeks 
to the Trojans. 

An outrage, however, so grossly injurious to 
one of the greatest princes of Greece, especially if 
attended with a breach of the rights of hospitality, 
might not unreasonably be urged as a cause 
requiring the united revenge of all the Grecian 
chieftains. But there were other motives to 


SECT. 

IV. 


ingage them in the quarrel. The hope of return¬ 
ing laden with the spoil of the richer provinces of 
Asia, was a strong incentive to leaders poor at 
home, and bred to rapine. The authority and 
influence of Agamemnon, king of Argos, brother ' ‘ 
of Menelaiis, w^ere also weighty. The spirit of 
the age, his own temper, the extent of his power, 
the natural desire of exerting it on a splendid 
occasion, would all incite this prince eagerly to 
G 3 adopt 
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c HAP. adopt his brother’s quarrel, . He is besides repre- 
'——I seated by character qualified to create and com- 
p^»thcn. mand a powerful league; ambitious, active, brave, 
ed.^Parii. genefous, humane; vain, indeed, and haughty, 
hX'ii sometimes to his own injury, yet commonly 
passim, repressing those hurtful qualities, and watchful to 
914. N. cultivate popularity. Under this leader all the 
1193- B- Grecian chieftains, from the end of Peloponnesus 
Op. & bi. to the end of Thessaly, together with Idomeneus 
1.2. V.S 69 . Crete, and other commanders from some of 
the smaller Hands, assembled at Aulis, a sea>poit 
of Boeotia. The Acamanians alone, separated 
from the rest of Greece by lofty mountains, and 
a sea at that time little navigated, had no share 
in the expedition. A story acquired celebrity in 
aftertimes, that, the fleet being long detained at 
Aulis by contrary winds, Agamemnon sacrificed 
his daughter Iphigenia, as a propitiatory offering, 
to obtain from the gods a safe and speedy passage 
to the Trojan coast. To the credit of his cha¬ 
racter however it is added that he submitted to 
this abominable cruelty with extreme reluctance, 
compelled by the clamours of the army, who were 
persuaded that the gods required the victim ; nor 
f7T't9 wanting those who asserted that, by 

a humane fraud, the princess was at last saved, 
under favor of a report that a fawn was mira¬ 
culously sent by the goddess Diana, to be sacrificed 
PiiHiit. in her stead. Indeed the story, tho of such fame, 

^th. 2. j t ^ 

^hjri. and so warranted by early authorities, that some 
notice of it seemed requisite, wants, it must be 
ii. steph. confessed, wholly the best authentication format¬ 
ters of that very early age; for neither Homer, 

tho 
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tho he enumerates Agamemnon’s daughters, nor sect. 
Hesiod, who not only mentions the assembling 
of the Grecian forces under his command at 1.9. 
Aulis, but specifies their detentions by bad wea¬ 
ther, have left one word about so remarkable an 
event as this sacrifice. 

The fleet at length had a prosperous voyage. iii»d. i. s. 
It consisted of about twelve hundred open vessels, 
each carrying from fifty to a hundred and twenty 
men. The number of men in the whole arma¬ 
ment, computed from the mean of those two 
numbers mentioned by Homer as the complement 
of diflerent ships, would be something more than 
a hundred thousand; and Thucydides, whose Thucjd. 
opinion is of the highest authority, tells us that ‘ ‘ ***' 
this is within the bounds of probability; tho, as 
he adds, a poet would go to the utmost of current 
reports. The army, having made good their land¬ 
ing on the Trojan coast, were so superior to the 
enemy as to oblige them immediately to seek 
shelter within the city-walls; but here the ope¬ 
rations were at a stand. The hazards to which 
unfortified and sojitary dwellings M^ere exposed 
from pirates and freebooters, had driven the more 
peaceable of mankind to assemble in towns for 
mutual security. To erect lofty walls around 
those towns for defence, was then an obvious 
invention, and required little more than labor for 
the execution. More thought, more art, more 
experience were necessary for forcing the rudest 
fortification, if defended with vigilance and cou¬ 
rage. But the Trojan waUs were singularly strong; 
Agamemnon’s army could make no impression 
c 4 upon 
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CHAP, upon them. He was therefore reduced to the 
'—J —> method most common for ages after, of turning 
' the siege into a blockade, and patiently waiting 
till want of necessaries should force the enemy to 
quit their shelter. But neither did the policy of 
the times amount, by many degrees, to the art 
of subsisting so numerous an army for any length 
of time; nor would the revenues of Greece have 
been equal to it with more knowledge; nor indeed 
would the state of things have admitted it, scarcely 
with any wealth, or by any means. For in 
countries without commerce, the people providing 
for their own wants only, supplies can never be 
found equal to the maintenance of a superadded 
army. No sooner therefore did the Trojans shut 
Tiinrjii. themselves within their walls, than the Greeks 
were obliged to give their principal attention to 
the means of subsisting their numerous forces. 
The common method of the times was to ravage 
366 adjacent countries; and this they immediately 
1 . 9 . V. 329 . put in practice. But such a resource soon 
■».9i.*&i88. destroys itself. To have therefore a more per- 
i 106. manent and certain supply, they sent a part of 
1 dieir army to cultivate the vales of the Thracian 

Chersonese, then abandoned by their inhabitants 
on account of the frequent'and destructive incur¬ 
sions of the wild people who occupied the interior 
of that continent. . 

Large bodies being thus detached from the 
army, the remainder scarcely sufficed to deter the 
Trojans from taking the field again, and could 
not prevent succour and supplies from being car¬ 
ried into the town. Thus the siege was protracted 
f) to 
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to the enormous length of ten years. It was s ect. 
probably their success in maroding marches and 
pirating voyages that induced the Greeks to Wat dc. 
persevere so long. Achilles is said to have plun- 1.3^ |).fi82. 
dered no less than twelve maritime and eleven i.*9.‘'v.3s<>. 
inland towns. Lesbos, then under the dominion 
of the monarch of Troy, was among his conquests; 
and the women of that iland were apportioned 
to the victorious army, as a part of the booty, iiiad. 

But these circumstances alarming all neighbor- 
ing people, contributed to procure numerous and *-3 v. toe. 
powerful allies to the Trojans. Not only the 
Asiatic states, to a great extent eastward and 
southward, sent auxiliary troops, but also the 
European westward, as far as the Pasonians of iiiad. 
that country about the river Axius, which after- 
ward became Macedonia. At length, in the pj’ago. 
tenth year of the war, after great exertions of 
valor and the slaughter of numbers on both sides, li. c. 
among whom were many of the highest rank, 

Troy yielded to its fate. Yet was it not then 
overcome by open force ; stratagem is reported by 
Homer: fraud and treachery have been supposed ohjm. 
by later writers. It was, however, taken and ‘ 
plundered; the venerable monarch was slain: 
the queen and her daughters, together with one 
only son remaining of a very numerous male 
progeny, were led into captivity. According to 
.some, not only the city was totally destroyed, but wooci on 

Ilonitr. 

the very name of the people from that time lost. 

Others, and among them Strabo, maintain, on simbo. 
the authority of Homer himself, whose words ii*« 
upon the occasion seem indeed scarcely dubious, ‘•so.v.sos'. 

that 
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CHAP, that .£neas and his posterity reigned afterward 
. . over the Trojan country and people. That the 

town suffered so as never more to recover any 
thing approaching its former importance, appears, 
in all views, likely. According to tradition 
recorded by the geographer, the city of Scepsis 
became the seat of government, under the joint 
reigns of Scamandrius, son of Hector, and 
Ascanius, son of £neas, and their successors. 
The final overthrow of the Trojan state and 
Xcnopli. de name, if Xenophon's authority may confirm 
Ven»t. c. 1. testimony, was produced by that, follow¬ 

ing immediately from Greece, which obtained the 
name of the Aiolic migration, and which wiil re¬ 
quire farther notice hereafter. 

Nothing apparently so much as the poetical 
elegance of ingenuity, everywhere intermixed with 
early Grecian history, has driven many to slight 
it as merely fabulous, who have been disposed to 
pay great respect to the early history of Rome; 
giving a credit to the solemn adulation of the 
grave historians of Italy to their own country, 
which they deny to the fanciful indeed and 
inaccurate, but surely honest and unflattering ac¬ 
counts remaining of elder Greece. Agamemnon, 
we are told, triumphed over Troy: and the 
historical evidence to the fact is large. But the 
Grecian poets themselves universally acknowlege 
that it was a dear-bought, a mournful triumph. 
Few of the princes, who survived to partake of it, 
Thueyd. could havc any injoyment of their haid-earned 
piVt.'dJ*’ glory in their native country. None expecting 
k'I. p.68*. the war would detain them so Icmg from 

home. 
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home, none had made due provision for the 
regular administration of thar affairs during such 
an absence. It is indeed probable that the utmost 
wisdmn and forethought would have been unequal 
to the purpose. For, in the half-formed govern¬ 
ments of those days, the constant presence of the 
prince, as supreme regulator, was necessary to 
keep the whole from running presently into utter 
confusion. Seditions, therefore, and revolutions 
were almost as numerous as the cities of Greece. 
Many of the princes were compelled to imbark 
again with their adherents, to seek settlements in 
distant countries, without a hope of revisiting 
their native soil. A more tragical fate awaited 
Agamemnon. His queen, Clytemnestra, having 
given her affection to his kinsman .®gistheus, 
concurred in a plot against her husband, and tlie 
unfortunate monarch, on his return to Argos, was 
assassinated; those of his friends who escaped 
the massacre, were compelled to fly with his son, 
Orestes; and, so strong was the party, which 
their long possession of the government had 
inabled the conspirators to form, the usurper 
obtained complete possession of the throne.— 
Orestes found refuge at Athens; where alone, 
among the Grecian states, there seems to have 
been a constitution capable of bearing both the 
absence and the return of the army and its com¬ 
mander, without any essential derangement. 

Such were the Trojan war and its consequences, 
according to the best of the unconnected and 
defective accounts remaining, among which those 
of Hob^ have always held the first rank. The 

authority, 


Ody^s. I. 1 • 
c. 36. u). 

Plat. 'Ihea- 
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:HAP. authority, however, of the great poet, as an 
historian, has in - modem times been variously 
' estimated. Among the antients, it was less ques¬ 
tioned. As it is of highest importance to the his¬ 
tory of the early ages that it should have its due 
weight, I will mention here some of the circum¬ 
stances which principally establish its authority : 
others will occur hereafter. In Homer’s age, then, 
it should be remembered, poets were the only 
historians; whence, tho it does not at all follow 
that poets would always scrupulously adhere to 
truth, yet it necessarily follows, that veracity, in 
historical narration, would make a large share of 
a poet’s merit in public opinion; a circumstance 
which the common use of wTitten records, and 
prose histories, instantly and totally altered.— 
The probability, and the very remarkable con¬ 
sistency of Homer’s historical anecdotes, variously 
dispersed as they are among his poetical details 
and embellishments, form a second and powerful 
testimony. Indeed the connection and the clear¬ 
ness of Grecian history through the very early 
limes of which Homer has treated, appear very 
extraordinary, w'hen compared with the darkness 
and uncertainty that begin. in the instant of our 
losing his guidance, and continue through ages. 
In confirmation then of this presumptive evidence, 
we have very complete positive proof to, the only 
point that could admit of it, his geography; which 
has wonderfully stood the most scrupulous inqui¬ 
ries from those who were every way .qualified to 
make them. From,all these, with perhaps, other 
considerations, followed, what, we may add . in the 

fourth 
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fourth place, the credit given to Homer’s histoiy 
by the most judicious prose-writers of antiquity; —v— 
among the early ones particularly by Thucydides, 
and among the later by Strabo. 

But the very fame of the principal persons and 
events celebrated by Homer seems to have: led 
some to question their reality. Perhaps it may 
not be an improper digression here to bring to the 
reader's recollection a passage in the history of 
the British ilands, bearing so close an analogy to 
some of the most remarkable circumstances in 
Homer’s history, that it affords no inconsiderable 
collateral support to that poet’s authority, as 
a faithful-relater of facts and painter of manners. 

Exploits like that of Paris were, in the twelfth 
century, not uncommon in Ireland. In a lower 
line, they have been frequent there still in our 
days; but in that age popular opinion was so fa¬ 
vorable to them, that even princes, like Jason, 
and Paris, gloried in such proofs of their gallantry 
and spirit. Dermot, king of Leinster, accord¬ 
ingly formed a design on Dervorghal, a celebrated 
beauty, wife of O’lluark, king of Leitrim; and, 
between force and fraud, he succeeded in carrying 
her off. O’Ruark resented the affront, as might be 
expected. He procured a confederacy of neigh¬ 
boring chieftains, with the king of Connaught, 
the most powerful prince of Ireland, at their head. 

Leinster was invaded, the princess was recovered, 
and, after hostilities, continued with various suc¬ 
cess during many years, Dermot was expelled from 
his kingdom. Thus far the resemblance holds 
with much exactness. The sequel differs; for the 

rape 
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CHAP, rape of Dervorghal, beyond comparison inferior 

—I;—I in celebrity, had yet consequences far more im¬ 
portant than the rape of Helen. The fugitive 
Dermot, deprived of other hope, applied to the 
powerful monarch of the neighboring iland, Henry 
the second; and in return for assistance to restore 
him to his dominions, offered to hold them in 
vassalage of the crown of England^ The English 
conquest of Ireland followed^. 


^ Mr. Hume, in his History of England, has written the 
name of the heroine of this story, Omach. Dr. Lelond’s 
History of Ireland is here followed, with which Mr. Hume's 
more abridged account, in all material circumstances, suffi¬ 
ciently tallies. Lord Lyttelton, in his History of Henry the 
second, both relates the facts and writes the names nearly as 
Dr. Leland. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of the Religion, Government, Jurisprudence^ 
Science, Arts, Commerce, and Manners, of the 
early Greeks. 


SECTION I. 

Of the Progress of Things from the East into Greece, and of 
the Religion of the early Greeks. 

H owever less complete than we might 
wish the historical information remaining 
from Homer may be, we have yet, from his 
masterly hand, a finished picture of the manners 
and principles of his age, domestic as well as 
political j which, sublime and magnihccnt as it is 
in the general outline and composition, descends 
at the same time to so many minute particulars, 
as to leave our curiosity scarcely in anything un¬ 
gratified. It belongs not to history to detail every 
circumstance of this entertaining and instructive 
tablet, which yet abounds with matter not to be 
left unnoticed. 

But, in considering the first ages of Greece, 
we find our view continually led toward those 
earliest seats of empire and of science, which we 
usually call collectively the East. And there so 
vast and so interesting a field of inquiry presents 
itself, yet, like forms in distant landscape, so con¬ 
fused by aerial tints, and by length and intricacy 
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CHAP, of perspective, that it is not easy to determine 

, , where and how far investigation ought to be at¬ 

tempted, and when precisely the voice of caution 
should be obeyed, rather than that of curiosity. 
Certainly to bewilder himself will not general¬ 
ly be allowed to the historian as a venial error. 
Sometimes, however, and without far wandering 
from well-trodden paths, he may venture to search 
for some illustration of his subject in that utmost 
verge of history’s horizon. 

In all countries, and through all ages, Religion 
and Civil Government have been so connected, 
that no history can be given of either ivithout 
reference to the other. But in the accounts re¬ 
maining of the earliest times, the attention every¬ 
where paid to religion, the deep interest taken in 
it, by individuals and by communities, by people 
polished equally and unpolished, is peculiarly 
striking. A sense of dependency on some superior 
Being seems indeed inseparable from man; it is 
in a manner instinct in him'. His own helpless¬ 
ness, compared with the stupendous powers of 
nature which he sees constantly exerted around 
him, makes the savage ever anxiously look for 
some being of a higher order on whom to rely; 
and the man educated to exercise the faculties of 
his mind, has only to reflect on himself, on his 
own abilities, his own weakness, his own know- 
lege, his own ignorance, his own happiness, his 
own misery, his own beginning, and his end, to 
be directed, not only to belief in some superior 

Being 

* - - - n<i>Tic is 9iSt Jiaritvr’ iiBftiwoi. Homer. Odyss. 
1.3. V. 48. 
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Being, but also to expectation of some future state, sect. 
through meet conviction that nature hath given '—< 
him both a great deal more and a great deal less 
than were necessary to fit him for this alone. 
Religion, therefore, can never be lost among 
mankind; but, through the imperfection of our 
nature, it is so prone to degenerate, that supersti¬ 
tion in one state of society, and scepticism in 
another, may, perhaps not improperly, be called 
nature’s works. The variety, indeed, and the 
grossness of the corruptions of religion, from 
which few pages in the annals of the world are 
pure, may well on first view excite our wonder. 

But, if we proceed to inquire after their origin, 
we find immediately such sources in the nature 
and condition of man, that evidently nothing 
under a constant miracle could prevent those 
effects to which the history of all countries in all 
ages bears testimony. The fears of ignorance, 
the interest of cunning, the pride of science, have 
been the mainsprings: every human passion has 
contributed its addition. 

A firm belief, however, both in the existence of 
a Deity, and in the duty of communication with 
him, appears to have prevailed universally in the Shudford-i 
early ages*. But religion was then the common if“T.'rcd" 
care of all men; a sacerdotal order was unknown: ^ 

the 

b. 6 . p. 89, 

* Tif Xiyc^ x«i rn, ’sraffiir 

IX T« SioS, ovnViixii' ovhfA*a ^ aCrh 

McO iavT^t uvrafKiiq, U r6uT0V 

Axistot. de mundo, c. 6 , 

IlMfa vaVif VfZrct Touf Gfbvc 

X*n. mem. Socr. 1. 4- c- 4- »• I9* 
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CHAP, the patriarch, or head of the family, was chief in 
^ < religious as iu civil concerns: a preference to 

primogeniture seems always to have obtained *: 
the eldest son succeeded regularly to the right of 
sacrificing, to the right of being priest of the family. 
When younger sons became fathers of families, 
they also superintended the domestic religion, 
each of his own household, and performed the 
domestic sacrifices; the patriarch and his suc¬ 
cessors remaining chief priests of the tribe. This 
order of things passed, remarkably unvaried, to 
Egypt, to Greece, to Rome, and very generally 
over the world ♦. But, concomitant circumstances 
differing in different countries, consequences of 
course differed. In Asia, extensive empires seem 
almost to have grown as population extended. 
From earliest times the people were accustomed 
to look up to one family as presiding over na¬ 
tional concerns, religious equally and political, 
by a hereditary right, partaking, in public opinion, 
of divine authority. Ideas and habits were thus 
acquired, congenial to despotic government: and 
in all the violent revolutions which that large 
and rich portion of the earth has undergone, 
the notion of attachment to a particular family, 
as presiding by divine appointment over both 
the religious and civil polity of- the nation, has 

prevailed, 

* Tliis, it was, according to Homer, that gave Jupiter 
him.'ell his tight of supremacy over his brothers; and the 
Fates and Furies were the vindicators of that right: 

’oW sill’ iirairai. 

Iliad. 1 .15. V. 204. 

* This subject is treated diffusively, with many references 

to the Scriptures and to heathen authors, in the sixth book 
-f ri-,'?"exionof Sacred and Profane History.' 
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prevailed, and prevails very extensively to this day. sect. 
We have no certain account when or how the . . 

sacerdotal order of the magians arose. But it is 
a remarkable circumstance, of which we are in¬ 
formed by the most unsuspicious testimony, that «Todot. 
by far the purest religion known among heathen 
nations, remained in those countries whence all 
migration has been supposed to have originated: 
with extent of wandering, savage ignorance grew'. 

We are not without information of peculiar 
causes which made Egypt the great school of 
superstition, while it was the seat of arts and 
knowlege. A prodigious population was there 
confined within a narrow territory; whose sur¬ 
rounding seas and deserts prevented extension 
of dominion, and checked communication with 
strangers. A more refined polity than prevailed 
in Asia, and freer communication of rights, be¬ 
coming indispensable, the powerful famib'es shared I)iodor. Sic. 
with the monarch in the superintendancy of the ‘ ’’ ‘ 
national religion. The priesthood, thus, and the 
nobility of the nation, were one’; and, by a 
singular policy, professions and callings were made 
hereditary through all ranks of men; so that the 
business of every man’s life was unalterably de¬ 
termined by his birth. Priestcraft thus, among 
the rest, became the inalienable inheritance of 
p^ticular families; and learning was their ex¬ 
clusive property. Natural wonders, more frequent 
there than elsewhere, assisted in disposing the 

people 


* Di^orus compares the order of priesto in Egypt to the 
•rder of nobles, the eupatiids, at Athens, 
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CHAi'. people to superstitiott®; while, with singular in- 
« ■ terest to promote it, a sacerdotal nobility had 
singular means. Thus the superstition of E^pt, 
rising to an extravagance unknown in any other 
country, was also supported by a union of powers 
that never met elsewhere. 

The • circumstances of Greece differed very 
materially. Its inhabitants were long barbarous, 
often migrating, continually liable to expulsion, 
and without regular government. Among wander¬ 
ing savages, no idea could hold Of a divine right 
inherent in any family to direct either the religious 
or the civil concerns of others. But if the ac¬ 
counts of Grecian authors are to be believed, the 
rude natives always readily associated with any 
adventurers from the civilized countries of the 
East. It was not difficult for these to explain 
the advantages of a town, where the people might 
find safety for their persons when danger threaten¬ 
ed their fields; and where, meeting occasionally 
to consult in commcHi, they might provide means 
for ready exertion of united strength, to repel 
those evils to which the unconnected inhabitants 
of scattered villages were perpetually exposed. 
A man of knowlege and experience must preside 
in council, and direct the execution of what had 
been resolved in common. A town thus was 
built and fortified, a form of government settled, 
and an oriental, superintending, was honored with 
the title of king. Many of the principal Grecian 
cities, according to Grecian tradition, had their 

origin 

* T/fttra rt ^ UgnrMt n rittn aXXno'i iravt itif/iwtm- 
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origin from a concurrence of circqinstanccs like 
these. Constantly the king exercised supremacy 
in religious concerns ; he was always chief priest ^; 
and he always endevored to acquire the repu¬ 
tation of divine anthority for all his establishments. 

But the government being notoriously formed by 
compact, no idea of indefeisible right, inherent m 
a soverein family, could readily gain; the com¬ 
pact alone could be supposed or pretended to be 
divinely authorized. The person of the king had 
no privilege but by the gift of the people. His 
civil consequence, therefore, depended upon his 
abilities and conduct. His religious character 
was otherwise estimated: not the person or family, 
but the title and office, were held sacred. It is 
remarkable that Athenian and Roman supersti¬ 
tion, without any connection between the people, 
should have agreed so exactly in the extraordinary 
circumstance, that after the abolition of royalty 
among both, and while the very name of king was 
abhorred as a title of civil magistracy or military 
command, yet equally the title and the office were 
scrupulously retained for the administration of 
religious ceremonies. It has been observed, that 
a priesthood was first established among the Jews s^imckford’t 

I Coniiexiun. 

vbea their government became a regular com- Warl»ur- 
monwealth. Such appropriation of religious 
fiinctions, tf the ministers are confined to their 
proper object, is perhaps not less advantageous tp 

civil 

* See every sacrifice in the Iliad and Odyssee; particularly 
tiM minute detail of Kestor’a saorifice at Pylus. Odyss. b. 3. 

V. 404—463. 
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:hav. civil freedom than necessary to the maintenance 
—' of religion. 

e,.Kjot. ' It was the opinion of Herodotus, that Homer 
and Hesiod principally settled the religious tenets 
of the Greeks; which before them were totally 
vague, floating about partially as they happened 
to arise, or to be imported by foreiners, particu¬ 
larly Egyptians: and indeed if ever there was any 
standard of Grecian orthodoxy, it must be looked 
for in the works of those two poets. But the very 
early inhabitants of Greece had a religion far less 
degenerated from original purity. To this curious 
and interesting fact, abundant testimonies remain. 
They occur in those poems, of uncertain origin 
and uncertain date, but unquestionably of great 
antiquity, which are called the poems of Orpheus, 
or rather the Orphic poems*; and they are found 
scattered among the writings of the philosophers 
and historians. All the Greek philosophers were 
aware of the recent origin of that religion which 
Piai.Cratyi. jjj their time was ■ popular. Plato, among his 
** * ' doubts about the antient state of things, declares 

an opinion that, in the early ages, the sun, moon, 
stars, and earth, had been the only objects of reli¬ 
gious worship in Greece, as they were, still in his 

time, he adds, in most ofthe barbarous nations. In 

another part of his works, we find recorded a dif¬ 
ferent tradition of a very remarkable tenor. ‘ One 
put. Poiit. God,’ he says it was reported, ‘ once governed 
p.* 69 .t.j!. universe: but a great and extraordinary 

‘change 

- • Particularly in the Hymn to Jupiter, quoted by Ariidotle 
in the seventh chapter of his Treatise on the World; 

Ztvf irfuret yimt, Ziv( vruTDt, *• t. •. 
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* change taking place in the nature of men and sect. 

‘ things, infinitely for the worse (for originally .——» 

* there was perfect virtue and perfect happiness ’ 

* upon earth) the command then devolved upon 

* Jupiter, with many inferior deities, to preside 

* over different departments under him.’ Here, 
in the same tradition, we find the original unity 
of the Deity asserted, and an account attempted 
of the beginning of polytheism. Plato declares 
no opinion of his own upon it. Everything 
however remaining from him upon religion, and, 

4 think it may be added, upon morality, involves 
the supposition of unity in the Deity; tho, w'arned 
apparently by the fate of his master Socrates, he 
shows himself extremely cautious of directly con¬ 
tradicting any contrary belief. 

But the notion of a great and deplorable change 
in human nature and in the state of all things on 
earth, thus shortly mentioned by Plato, remains 
transmitted more at large by a much older author, 
sketching the history of mankind from its origin : 

* The first race of men,’ according to Hesiod, Hesiod. 

‘ lived like gods, in perfect happiness; exempt i*'l’». io». 
' from labor, from old age, and from all evil. 

‘ The earth spontaneously supplied Jhem with 
‘ fruits in the greatest abundance’. Hying at 

* length without pain, they became happy and 
‘ beneficent spirits, appointed by the divine wis- 
‘ dom to the royal function of superintending the 

‘ future 


* Plato saj^s the first men trofnSt awtS^ctlt, it mx 
ictUu, itil nvt rSt S«5» ffiftit iufmrt ftiainit. De Leg. 1. 6. vid. 
& Dicaeanb. ap, Porphyr. 

H4 
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HAP. ‘ future race of men, watching their good and 
' ‘ evil ways,’ This, which he calls the golden 
age, or golden race, plainly forein to all Grecian 
history, bears an analogy to the Scripture account 
of the terrestrial paradise, and the state of man 
before the Fall, which is rendered still more 
striking by the remarkable consonance of his 
silver age to the scripture account of the ante¬ 
diluvian world after the Fall. ‘ The second race 
‘ of men,’ he proceeds, ‘ were like those of the 
‘ golden age, neither in nature nor in moral cha- 

* racter. They scarcely reached manhood in « 
‘ hundred years; yet not thus less subject to pain 

* and folly, they died early. They were un- 
‘ ceasing in violence and injustice toward one 
‘ another, nor would they duly reverence the 

* immortal gods. Jupiter therefore hid this race 
‘ in his anger, because they honored not the 
‘ blessed gods of heaven.’ In speaking of the 
third race of men, which he calls the brazen race, 
the poet at length comes home to his own country, 

Ch.i.9.a describing nearly that state of things which Plu- 
■ tarch has more particularly described in his life of 
Theseus. 

Aristotle, who lived in less apprehension of the 
intolerant tyranny of the Athenian democracy, 
declares his opinion upon the unity of the Deity 
and the oripn of polytheism, more explicitly than 
his master Plato, and in a manner that does honor 
Ariitot. da to his Strong understanding. * It is a tradition,’ 
MaiMi.c.£. ‘received from of old among all men, 

‘ that God is the creator and preserver of all 

* things; and diat nothing-in nature is sufficient 

‘ to 
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‘ to its own existence, without his superintending sect. 

‘ protection. Hence some of the aniients have ^7-^—' 
' held that all things are full of gods; obvious 
‘ to sight, to hearing, and to all the senses; an 
‘ opinion consonant enough to the power, but 

‘ not to the nature of the Deity.-Goo, being Ari»tot.dr 

‘ One, has thus received many names, according 
‘ to the variety of effects of which he is the 
‘ cause.’ 

Such were the traditions of poets, and the 
opinions of philosophers. There remains yet for 
notice a testimony, not less remarkable or less 
important perhaps than any of these, which has 
been preserved inadvertently by a historian who 
did not intend us this, tho we owe to him much 
valuable information. Herodotus, after giving an 
account of the origin of the names of the principal 
Grecian divinities, proceeds to tell us, that, being 
at Dddona, he was there assured (apparently by 
the priests of the farfamed temple of Jupiter) that, 
antiently, the Pelasgian ancestors of the Grecian 
people sacrificed and prayed to gods to whom 
they gave no name or distinguishing appellation '*; 

‘ for,’ he adds, ‘ they had never heard of any ; 

‘ but they caUed them gods, as the disposers and 
‘ rulers of all things*'.’ It is hence evident, 
that the Pelas^ans can hnve acknowleged but 

one 


I* • • inwftin# •vi'(vn^. Uerod. 1. 2 . e. 5 s. 

** Herodotus appears to bave supposed the Greek name 
for God to have Men derived from a Greek verb signifying 
ttP^lace or dispose; other Grecian authors have imagined 
other etymologies for it; bat it teems rather proMble that it 
had a more antient origin than ai^ derivation within the Greek 
language. 
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’.HAP. one God; for, where many gods are believed, 

- . distinguishing appellations will and must be given ; 

but the unity of the Deity precludes the necessity 
of names. 

'J'hat purer religion, then, according to this 
unsuspicious testimony of Herodotus, was brought 
into Greece by its first inhabitants. It was oc¬ 
casionally nourished, and received accessions, not 
probably advantageous to its purity, from Thrace; 
but the absurdities of Grecian polytheism, as we 
are abundantly assured, were derived principally 
from Egy[)t'*. The colonists, who passed from 
tliat polished country to savage Greece, would of 
course communicate their religious tenets'*. The 
rude natives, according to all traditions, listened 
greedily to instruction on a subject in which they 
felt themselves deeply interested; and thought 
it an important improvement to be able to name 
many gods, whose stories were related to them, 
instead of sacrificing to one only, without a name, 
of whose will they were wholly uninformed, and 
of whose nature they had no satisfactory concep¬ 
tion. Nor is the transition violent, for ignorant 
people, from a vague idea of one omnipresent 
Deity, to the belief of a separate divine essence in 
different places, and in every different thing. On 
the contrary, the populous superstitions of almost 
all nations show it congenial to the human mind; 

which 

'* See AVarburton’s Divine Legation, Shuckford’s Con¬ 
nexion of Sacred and Profane History,' Bryant’s Analysis of 
Antient Mythology, and Pownall on the Study of Antiquities; 
with the numeiouB authorities by them quoted. 

“ See on this subject, Herodotus, Plato, and Diodorus 
Siculus. 
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which wants exercise of its powers to inable it to sect. 
exalt thought to the conception of one Almighty '—^—' 
and boundless Being. Polytheism, therefore, 
once disseminated, the lively imagination of the 
Greeks would not be confined within the limits of 
Egyptian instruction. Their country, with fewer 
objects of wonder, abounded with incentives to 
fancy, which Egypt wanted. Hence, beside J uno, Hfrodm. 
Vesta, Themis, whom they added to the principal ' 
divinities derived from" the marshy banks of the 
Nile, every Grecian mountain acquired its Oreiids, 
every wood its Dryads, every fountain its Naiad, 
the sea its Tritons and its Nereids, and every Hesiod, 
river its god; the variety of the seasons produced i.^i! V/.v 
the Hours; and the Muses and the Graces were 
the genuine offspring of the genius of the people. 

Thus were divinities so multiplied before Homer’s 
time, that nobody any longer undertook to say 
how many there were not. 

And now the Grecian gods w'erc changed from 
the One Almighty parent of good, not less in 
attributes than in number. Jupiter, the chief 
of them, was not omnipotent; omnipresence was inad. 1. 13. 
not among his attributes ; nor was he all-seeing; 
and as perfect goodness was nowhere to be found 
in Homer’s heaven, so there was by no means 
perfect happiness there. The chief of the gods 
seems to have been supposed under both the i. o.v.ms. 
control and the protection of Fate; he is described “ 
under apprehension from his inferior deities; he 
was subject to various weaknesses; liable to be 
overcome by passion; and the goddess of mis¬ 
chief, Ate, was said to be his eldest daughter. 11.19. w. 

Consistently 
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lAP. Consistently with such an idea we find the inferior 

_. deities in general more disposed to distort) than 

assist the government of the chief; who is re- 
<J. presented without the least confidence in their 

■ wisdom and right intentions, placing his whole 

dependance on his own strength only. Hence 
no. alone also is derived their reverence for him; 
not that he is wise and good, but that he is strong. 
Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, speaks of the 
S61. soverein of the gods, calling him at the same time 
her father, in the reproachful and debasing terras 
of ‘ raging with an evil mind, in perpetual oppo- 
‘ sition to her inclinations.’ The same goddess 
4. T. 101. is represented advising Pandarus to endevor to 
bribe Apollo with the promise of a hecatomb, to 
assist him in assassinating Menelaiis contrary to 
the faith of a solemn treaty; and even Jupiter 
himself joins with that goddess and Juno in pro¬ 
moting so foul a murder, which was to involve 
with it the basest treachery and the most offensive 
perjury. We cannot but wonder to find the 
goddess of wisdom and the soverein of the gods 
thus employed. Yet the belief that villany, so 
often seen triumphant, was frequently favored by 
some superior power, or however that the mm 
crime against the neighbor seldom or never of¬ 
fended Ae Deity, appears by no means unnatural, 
and certainly has been extensively held,'*. It is 

worthy 

See Odyes. 1 . 3. v. * 73 - & 1 - 16. v. 398. Aristoph. 
Ptaut. V, *8—38. Plat, de Rep. 1 . 2. p. 36a. t. a. & de Leg. 
1 . 10. p. 905. «t s^. bat particularty Glwicon’a long argu¬ 
ment in favor of injuatice, in the second book of Plato’a 
RepaUic, vrbicb die pfaSoeopher with diflBcalty, and scarcely, 
"flfrten. 
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worthy of remark, that a religion which acknow* sect. 
leges only one God, has not taught the Turks to ■ .. 

.reason more justly: ‘ Whatever the intention may” 

‘have been,’ says the elegant and judicious Bus- **“• *?“•■*• 
bequius, in the account of his embassy at the 
Ottoman Court, ‘ if the event is prosperous, 

‘ they look upon God as authorizing the deed in 
proof of which he relates some remarkable occur¬ 
rences in Turkish history, and a conversation 
which he held concerning ,them with a Turk of 
rank. 

Thus imperfect as the chief of the Grecian 
heaven is represented, still that the Greeks derived 
their first notion of him from the power of a king 
of Crete, is an opinion as unauthorized by the 
oldest poets and historians as it is in itself im- 
probaWe, not to say impossible. Homer’s invo- mad. 
cation to the Dodonsean Pelasgian Jupiter suffices ’* 
indeed alone to refute the idea. But that a king 
of Crete, like Alexander and the Caesars in more 
inlightened agesj may have assumed, or may have 
been complimented with a title usually appro¬ 
priated to the Deity is sufficiently likely. Whence 
indeed the Greek name Zeus (which in the com- 
oMHi form of invocation gave the Latin Jupiter) 
was derived, is an inquiry that cannot end in 
certainty. Plato says it is a name not easy to 
be understood; and the fanciful explanation of it p. 369 .1.1. 
which he has undertaken to give, tho adopted by 
Aristotle, appears, like some other etymologies, ArUtot de 
utterly unworthy of the great names under whose 
authority it comes to us. It seems however fully 
consistent with the analogy of letters, as well as 

from 
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HAP. from many circumstances highly probable, that 

^ _ the Greek and Latin names for their Deity, as they 

were variously inflected, Theos, or rather Theo, 
Deo, Dia, Zeu. Jove, and the Hebrew which we 
w'rite Jehovah, tho in the oriental orthography it 
has only four letters, were originally one name**. 

Ideas concerning that Fate, wiiich was supposed 
to decide the lot of go>L equally as of men, could 
not but be very indeterminate, l ate was per¬ 
sonified, sometimes as one, sometimes as three 
sister beings. The three Furies, or avenging 
deities seem to have been sometimes considered 
as the same nith the Fates, sometimes as attend¬ 
ing 


Hel. 1. 4. 


See Monde Priinitif Anal_>'.‘!c et Compare, par M. 
Court tic Gebelin, \ol. i p. iC6. & llecherches sur les Arts 
de la C’ &ce, vol. i. notes p6, 97. et 118. The Hebrew nin* 
is, in a language of such ncai affinity as the Chaldee, very 
diflerently written, beingThis, with the preposition 'V 
or 1, expressing the possessive case, prefixed, approaches 
very nearly to the Gicck An, and the l^tin Dei, Dii, Divi. 
It is to be observed, that the modern Greeks pronounce A like 
tbe English tii, in this, thcue; and T when it follows 
A or E, as our v consonant. The antient Lacedaemonians, as 
we leant from the specimens of the Laconic dialect in the 
Lysistiata of Aristophanes, and in Xenophon's Gtecian Annals, 
pronounced £ for e, and if we might believe, the abbe 
Iburmount’s account of inscriptions found in Laconia, inserted 
in the ir,th vol. of the Memoirs of the French Academy of 
Inscriptions, they wrote so. Concerning the analogy of 
letters, Shaupe on the Origin of Languages, and Pownall on 
the Study of Antiquities, may be advaiitageou.«ly consulted 
by those who have leisure and inclination for such inquiries. 

It may perhaps be allowed me then here farther to observe 
that, as in tbe language, or at least in the orthography, of our 
Anglo-Saxon foret'atbers, God and Good were one word, 
written with a single o, so it may seem likely, that in the 
Latin, the same viord Jm may have been equally the name 
of the god Jupiter, and the term to signify Right-, diflerence of 
inflexion being adopted for tbe oblique cases, for the con¬ 
venience of distinction, and, for .the same convenience, the 
usual addition to the vocative given to tbe nominative. 
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ing powers. Either or both, for the superstition sect. 
which occasioned a dread of naming them makes >——• 
it difficult to distinguish, were often mentioned by ’ 
the respectful title of the Venerable Goddesses'*. 

They seem indeed to have been the only Grecian 
deities who were supposed incapable of doing 
wrong. Of evil spirits, in the modern sense of 
the term, the G reeks appear to have had no idea. 

But such was the acknowledged imperfection of 
the Grecian heaven, that Hesiod expressly de¬ 
clares it to have been the office of the Fates and 
Furies ‘ to punish the transgressions of men and 
* GODS*^.’ It seems to have been supposed the 
principal office of .Jupiter to superintend the per¬ 
formance of the decrees of Fate; and for that 
purpose to keep a watchful eye over the w'ays 
of both mortals and immortals. Fate therefore ii. i. 2. 
being but a blind power, and Jupiter a very im- ^ ^’,.'''30, 
perfect divinity, we shall the less wonder to find ^ 
it mentioned by Homer as possible, which yet 
appears a strange inconsistency, that things con¬ 
trary to fate may be done, not only jjy gods but 
even by men'*. The 

” Ei'fxrai Bictl, venerandx deSD. 

—— itifSt Ti Sii» TtwafmCaff'uK 

Theogon. v. 220. 

" There is in the Prometheus of yEschylus a very curious 
passage concerning Necessity, the Fates, and the power of 
Jupiter, in which die poet remarkably avoids explaining what 
fate is; Prometheus and the Chorus speak: 

Cho. Tk oZv avayxtii ero otaxur^o^o;; 

Prom. fumiutit r 'Efinntf. 

Cho. TovTxr* 0 Ztvf iro dvfiiMrifoc, 

Prom. OvHotff at yl rnf sriir^^inii*. 

Cho. Ti ya^ Zsm wAx» itt x^aTifr; 

Prom. Tsi/t e^x »» ovv trvOoifl, 

Proineth. Vinct. p. .34. ed. If. Steph. 

Herodotus relates a response of the Delphian oracle, 

declaring 
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The scheme of analysing the Deity, and esta¬ 
blishing a symbol for every attribute, to be a 
separate object of popular adoration, originating 
probably with the priesUy nobility of Egypt, was 
certainly well adapted to their purpose of separat¬ 
ing and setting themselves far above the other 
classes. The complicated veil, thus thrown over 
the original simple doctrine of religion, they re¬ 
served to themselves to withdraw, and except, for 
their own order, it was never moved. But, among 
the early troubles of Egypt, some expelled nobles, 
finding settlements for themselves and their fol- 
, lowers of the other classes, perhaps first in Asia 
Minor and Thrace, and afterward, as Danaiis 
and Cecrops, in Greece, to maintain their supe¬ 
riority in .the new countries, it becam ; necessary 
to look for associates, beyond-the scanty number 
of antient Egyptian nobility who had emigrated 
with them. This seems the most probable origin 

of 


declaring the subjection of the gods to the power of Fate; 
T«> riwftinim fuifeti iHnezi ifta^vy'uu luu 1, 1. c. 91. 
This is the more remarkable for being given as an apology 
for die oracle, whenever it bad the miafortune to make a 
mistake,or tell afals^ood. llje god of science being thus 
falliUe,,we.shall not wonder if the wisdom of the goddess of 
art was also imperfect. Notwithstanding the veneration of 
Ae Athenians for the tutelary deity of their state, .£schylus, 
in his tragedy named fropi die Furies, has ndt scnipl^ to 
make Minerva, while she respects those horrible go4desaas 
as her saperiors in age, acknowlege that they were also very 
much her superiors in wisdom : 

Ktt'nai ftiiiinrv infr’ i/mv nfurtfet. 

Ai^hyl. Eumenid. p. 309. ed. H. Steph. 

Farther, however, than to illustrate and justify Homer, the 
tenets of the a^ of lEscbylus and Herodotus will ratbw be 
for future ooiuuderation. 
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of the Eleusinian and other mysteries ; the initia- sect. 
tion in which, as far as the very imperfect lights. '—.— 
remaining will inable us to form conjecture, ap¬ 
pears to have consisted, for its most important 
part, in revealing to the initiated the antient 
simple religion, and especially the unity of the 
Deity. 

Idol-try, as far as appears from Homer, was iiiad. i.j. 
in his wine unknown in Greece; and even temples 
were not common, tho those of Minerva at Athens, 

Apollo at Delphi, and Neptune at Mgss, seem to 
have been of some standing. Sacrifices were iiiad. 
performed, as by the Jewish patriarchs, on altars *' 
raised in open air: and prayers were addressed, 
tho to many, yet to deities beyond the search 
of human eyes. We find Nestor sacrificing to ojjss. i.s. 
Neptune on the sea-shore’’; to Minerva before 
the portico of his palace; and the terms in which 
Hcmer mentions the fanes of Apollo at Delphi 
and Minerva at ' ens, mark them to have been 
roofless. A temple of Cybele, without a roof, 
remained, to the time of Pausanias, in Arcadia, i- a- c. a. 
near the source of the Alpheius. The antient ’ 
Egyptian temples, made known from late obser¬ 
vation, we find had spaces inclosed with columns, 
without roof, and the form of the first Grecian 
temples did not probably ori^nate in Greece, 
but were imported from Egypt or Syria. Our 
venerable antiquity of Stonehenge appears to 

have 


" Strabo saya there was afterward a temple of Neptune at 
or near the plaice (i); but Homer mentions notbii.gol it. 

(1) Strab. I.B. p.S44. 


,VOL. I. 
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JAP- have been a temple of the rudest workmanship 
" indeed, but of the same kind; and the sort of 
resemblance which the pillars found in the distant 
iland of Tinian, in the Pacific Ocean, bear both 
to Stonehenge, and to the columns of the oldest 
Grecian temples, a kind of midway form, between 
the extreme rudeness of the former and the 
finished elegance of the latter, may deserve ob¬ 
servation*®. 

Nor is there found in Homer any mention of 
hero-worship, or divine honors paid to men de¬ 
ceased, which became afterward so common**. 
Indeed tho invocations were occasionally ad¬ 
dressed 

* The very remarkable antiquity in Tinian is described, 
and represented in an ingraving, in Anson’s Voyage; aod I 
have in my possession a drawing of it made on the tqiot by the 
purser of the Gloucester, whose crew was, on the destruction 
of that ship, taken aboard the Centurion. The purser, whose 
name was Melichamp, had some skill in painting, and his 
drawing of the columns in Tinian, and the view in Anson’s 
voyage, being taken from different points, and with different 
accompaniments, vouch each for the truth of the other. 

This manner of temple it seems is yet preserved in the 
interior of Africa. ‘ ’fhe Busbreens’ (Mahometan negroes 
between the Senegal and the Gambia) ‘ have for their misaura’ 
(thus the writer has proposed to mark their pronunriation of 
the Arabic word which we call mosk) ‘ a square piece of 
‘ ground levelled and surrounded with trunks of trees. Mosks 
* of this kind are very common, but having neither walls nor 
‘ roof, are fit only for fine weather.’ Park’s Travels in 
Africa, p. 252. ed. 4to. 1799. 

*' The terms H/iidtsc and e<r«r yint used by Hesiod (1), 
seem but titles of compliment to his heroes, analogous to A<or, 
to common with Homer, or the phrase, * 19 »t the people 
revered their leaders as gods. All perhaps may show a 
tendency to a wonhip not in their time practised, and might 
even help to lead to it; as might also more particular!}' 
Hesiod’s doctrine, whencesoever derived, of the charge com¬ 
mitted to the exalted spirits of the men of the-golden age 
over the future race of mankind (2). 

Or, flr Di. 1. 1 . r. 158,159. (*) Op. Sc Di. I. 1 . t. 1 *0. 
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dressed to namberless divinities, yet the great sect. 
objects of worship and sacrifice seem to have. ■— 
been only Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo and Minerva; 
all, together with Fate itself, as Aristotle positively 
assures us, originally but different names for the 
One God, considered with respect to different 
powers, functions, or attributes; as the divine 
wisdom, the god of light and life, the creator and 
ruler of all thingsGrecian religion, therefore, 
being raised without system on a foundation of 
mistake, incongruities were natural to it. 

The sum of the duty of men to the gods con- iiiad. 
sisted, according to Ilomer, in sacrifice only. 

That due honor was paid him by offerings on 
his altars, is the reason given by Jupiter for his 
affection for the Trojans, and particularly for 
Hector. Songs to the gods, we are told, were 
also grateful to them; ablution was often a ne- i- » Jcr. 
cessary ceremony before sacrifice or libation ; but & ai. 
without sacrifice nothing was effectual. Sacrifices, 
promised or performed, are alone urged in prayer '• 
to promote the granting of the petition, and the 
omission of sacrifices due was supposed surely to 
excite divine resentment. Here and there only, 
as stars glittering for a moment through small 
bright openings in a stormy sky, we find some 
spark of morality connected with Homer’s reli¬ 
gion. 

” e 7( M aw, «»Xefwv/M< irt, «. T. f. Aristot. de Mundo. c. 7- 
or, according k> ^Sscbylus ( 1 ), 

n*XXvt itifuiTtit noffii Ilia. 

Mr. Biyant, in his Analysis of Antient Mythology, has col¬ 
lected testimony to the point from various heathen authors, 

(1) PreiDcth. T. sys. 
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; H A p. gion. Minerva recommends Ulyssw to the favor 
-It —' of the gods for being a good and just king; and 
k v’.r. those who give unjust judgments are threatened 
I'c! V.386. divine vengeance. Peijury, however, as the 
crime most particularly afironting to themselves, 
was what they were supposed most particularly 
iad. disposed to revenge*’. ‘ Jupiter,’we are told, 

‘ will not favor the false;’ and in another place, 
14. V.38. , blessed gods love not evil deeds ; but they 
‘ honor justice, and the righteous works of men 
after which follow'S a remarkable passage: ‘ Even 
‘ when the hardened and unrighteous invade the 
‘ lands of others, tho Jupiter grant them the spoil, 
‘ and, loading their ships, they arrive every one 
‘ at his home, still the strong fear of vengeance 
‘ dwells on their minds *♦.’ The whole of this 
speech in the Odyssee forms a striking picture of 
that anxious uncertainty concerning the ways of 
God, his favor to men, and their duty to him, 
which considerate but uninformed persons could 
scarcely be without. Hesiod, who had evidently 
communicated much less extensively among man¬ 
kind than Homer, takes upon him with honest 
zeal to denounce more particularly the vengeance 
of the Deity against those who wrong their neigh- 

” 'OfKot y of a v^iiiru i«;(6e>!ovt ctS^aroiif 
TJvf^ec'un, on xl, rif iKiir iirijwa, i/tarey. 

Hesiod. I'heogon. v. 831. 

** In translating quotations from Greek authors, I prefer 
the risk of some uncouthness of phrase to (hose wide devia¬ 
tions from the original expression for which French criticism 
allows large indulgence. £ven poetry I have always ende- 
vored to render, as nearly as possible, word for word. Our 
lamguage is certainly more favorable for this purpose than the 
French. But Pope's translation, itself an admirable poem, 
will seldom answer the end of those who desire to know with 
any precision what Homer has said. 
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bors. He threatens even whole states vvith famine 
and pestilence, the destruction of thar armies^ 
the wreck of their fleets, and all sorts of misfor¬ 
tunes, for the unpunished injustice of individuals. 
At the same time he indiscreetly promises peace 
and plenty, and all temporal rewards from the 
favor of the gods to the upright: concluding, 
however, with some remarks not less worthy the 
philosopher than the poet, which are the founda¬ 
tion of that beautiful and well-known allegory the 
Choice of Hercules, and which have been variously 
repeated in all the languages of Europe**. 

Among the Greeks afterward, of the most 
polished ages, the belief was evidently popular, 
that their early forefathers, on momentous occa¬ 
sions, made human sacrifices; and yet neither 
Homer nor Hesiod warrant it. But the sacrifice 
of Iphigeneia, unnoticed by those poets of re¬ 
motest antiquity, is mentioned by the next known, 
tho with wide interval after them, Pindar and 
JEschylus. After these again, the philosophic 
Euripides, the friend of Socrates, took a story of 
the sacrifice of a daughter of Erechtheus, king of 

Athens, 

* The deficiency of Homer’s religious nnd moral system 
remained to a late age iii Greece. A very remarkable 
passage in the second book of Plato’s Bepublic (p. 3^4* *•) 

shows how little in his time a virtuous and blameless life was 
supposed a recommendation to divine favor, and how much 
more importance was attributed to sacrifice and the olwcr- 
vation of ceremonies. In a still much later age, Lucian found 
the discordance of Grecian religion with all mondity, a very 
just subject for satire, and he has ridiculed it with as much 
reason as wit: ’iyi yif, A**' •' ?»• O^ssjse 

sot 'Hatiitv htiyw/iittm, *. r, •. Neoyomant. 

See also Plutarch’s Life of Pericles, toward the end. 

. I .3 
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CHAP. 

It. 


Lycur. con. 
Lcorrat. 
p. 203. t, 4. 
Or. Or. 
Kciske. 


Od?»«. 

1. 4. r. S80. 


Athens, for the subject of a tragedy, which we 
find an eminent orator of the next age, the age of 
Plato, Aristotle, and Demosthenes, recommending 
to the admiration of the Athenian people. Nor 
was this work, of which but a small fragment has 
been preserved, the only one in which that poet 
showed his favor to the kind of subject, and Iris 
opinion of its popularity; for in his tragedy of 
Hecuba, which fortunately remains to us, the 
lovely Polyxena, daughter of the unfortunate 
queen, is devoted to sacrifice. How the notion 
should have arisen, and gained popular credit 
between the ages of Homer and Pindar, seems 
difficult to conjecture, and the more so as the 
human sacrifices, celebrated by the most eminent 
poets, are attributed to the times of which Homer 
treated, or times even before them. 

The different functions of the gods, and the 
different and often opposite parts which they were 
supposed to take inhuman affairs, were a plentiful 
source of superstitious rites, as well as of advan> 
tages to those who, in consequence either of oflSoe 
or their own pretensions, were supposed to have 
more immediate communication with any deity. 
‘ Tell me which of the immortals hinders me !’ 
the anxious question of Menelaiis to the daughter 
of Proteus, must have occurred often as a most 
perplexing doubt in disappointment and calamity. 
Without information which of the gods was ad¬ 
verse, the expence of propitiatory hecatombs was 
vain; for the number of Grecian (hvinities was, 
in Homer’s time, far beyond the bounds of calcu¬ 
lation, as we may leam fr(»n the address of 

Ulysses 
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Ulysses to the unknown dei'ty of a river; and 
when afterward the number of worshipped gods 
was prodigiously increased, those unnamed and 
unknown were not the less innumerable. 

The opinion was general that tlie gods often 
visited the earth, sometimes in visible shape, and 
that they interfered in human concerns upon all 
occasions. Numberless passages in various au¬ 
thors prove that this belief continued long popular. 
Throu^but Homer’s poems the splendid actions 
of men always, and sometimes those of little 
consequence, are attributed to the immediate 
influence of some deity. Thus Ulysses says, not 
‘ If I shall overcome the proud suitors,’ but ‘ If 
‘ God, through me, shall overcome tlie proud 
‘ suitors.’ These opinions could not but have 
powerful effects. They were sometimes an incen¬ 
tive to bravery, sometimes an excuse for cowardice; 
often they decided the fate of a battle. In the 
sixth book of the Iliad, the Trojans are described 
yielding before the Greeks; but, incouraged by 
Hector, they stand and renew the ingagement. 
This turn, the cause of which was not immediately 
apparent, excited in the Greeks a sudden fancy 
that some divinity was descended from heaven to 
assist their enemies, who in consequence recovered 
the advantage. We might suppose, from the 
liveliness of the poet’s description, that he had 
been eyewitness to some such circumstance. 

It -is so easy, in times of general ignorance, for 
men of some cunning to find means of cheating 
the more thoughtless into an extravagant opinibn 
•f their .idnlities, and maiddnd is, through the un- 
14 certain 
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CHAP, certain fore.sight of reason, so interested in future 
events, that no country has been without its sooth¬ 
sayers. Those fixed oracles, afterward so im¬ 
portant in Grecian politics, had apparently not, 
so early as the Trojan war, any very extensive 
od.Ts».i i*- celebrity. The prophetical groves of the Pelasgian 
r.’i 9 . V.2U6. Jupiter at Dodona were indeed not without fame; 
401. but they were too inconveniently situated, beyond 
79. vast ridges of mountains, in a remote corner of 
SoTr^ia country, for the Greeks in general to have 
strabo,^^^ mcans of consulting them. Delphi, mentioned 
i 420 . both in the Iliad and Odyssee by the name of 
b u!”. 7S. Pytho, a name which continued long to be applied 
to the temple and sacred precinct, must also have 
had reputation for its prophetical powers, which 
alone apparently could procure it those riches for 
which it was already remarkable; and indeed 
Agamemnon is said to have consulted it before he 
undertook the expedition against Troy. But it 
was less usual, at great trouble and expence, to 
consult a distant oracle, while the belief was yet 
popular that individuals were everywhere to be 
found so inspired by the deity as to have the 
power of foretelling events, without depending 
upon any particular temple or sacred place as a 
peculiar residence of the god. Views of interest, 
as w'e learn from Homer, often induced men of 
abilities and experience really superior, to pretend 
to such divine intercourse. Calchas, the great 
niad. seer of the Grecian army before Troy, who is said 
to have known things past, present, and future, 
was also the chief pilot of the fleet; and the poet 
attributes his knowledge, even as a pUot, not to 
2 his 
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his experience, but to the immediate inspiration sec 

of Apollo. Augury, or the pretended sciende of ._ 

divination by observation of various circumstances 
of nature, highly respected in the most polished 
ages of Greece, was already in some rep»ite. It 
appears however doubtful in what estimation 
Homer himself held it. He makes Hector, the 
most pious and the most amiable of his heroes, 
speak of it with contempt*®: yet in the end he 
makes the same Hector acknowledge the superior iiiad. 
wisdom of Polydamas, who confided in auguiy. '■ *’ 

The human soul was generally believed im¬ 
mortal ; but it is a gloomy, discontented, nugatory 
immortality that Homer assigns even to his 
greatest characters*^. The Celtic bards and 
Teutonic scalds far otherwise inspired contempt 
of danger and ambition to die in battle. The 
difference had been observed in Lucan’s time, 
and forcibly struck the lively imagination of that 
poet**. Yet the drunken paradise of the Scandi¬ 
navian 

* Where he utters that noble sentiment of patriotic 
heroism: 

ET{ e!mit iftrtf, i/iumitu Wft wirftit. —Iliad. 1. 12 . v. 243 . 

” Hence those lines in Virgil’s invocation to Augustus : 

-Nam te nec sperent Tartara regem, 

Nec tibi regnandi venial tarn dira cupido: 

Quamvis Elysios miretur Grxeia campos, 

Nec repetita sequi curet Proserpina matrem. 

Georg. 1 . 39 . 

" £t VOS barbaricos ritus moremque sinistnim 
Sacrorum, Dniidae, positis repetistis ab armis. 

Solis nosse deos & c«li numina vobis. 

Ant solis nescire datum. Nemora alta remotis 
Incolitis lucis. Vobis auctoribus umbrae 
Non tacitas Erebi sedes, Ditisque profundi 
Pallida regna petunt: r^t idem spiritus artus 
Orbe alio; longx (canitis si cognita) vitae 


Mors 
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CHAP, navian Oden, the Woden of our An^o-Saxon 
'—J—' ancestors, often mistakenly considered as origi¬ 
nating in a grossness of manners, and ideas 
peculiar to the Teutonic hords, was really a notion, 
as we learn from Plato, of the highest antiquity 
among the Greeks. If it was known to Homer, 
his taste indeed rejected it, but his Judgement was 
unable to clear away the various other absurdities 
of popular belief, or to put forward any rational 
system. Some idea of reward and punishment 
in a future life prevailed in his age; but it was 
impossible that it should be regulated by any just 
criterion of moral good and evil, where morality 
had so little connection with religion, and where 
every vice found favor with the gods. As 
Hesiod’s morality is more pure, so his notions of 
a future state are less melancholy than those of 
Homer. 


SECTION II. 

Of the Government md Jurisprudence tf the early Greeks, 

In painting the religion, government, manners, 
arts, and knowledge of the age of Agamemnon, 
Homer seems to give precisely those of his own 
time. He nowhere marks any diSerence, and 
there appears no good reason for supposing that 

any 

Mors media est. Certe populos quos despicit Aj'ctw 
Felic» errore suo, quos ille, Umorutn 
Maximus, baud ur^t leti metus! Inde ntendi 
In ferrum mens prona viris, animxque 
Mortis, & ifoayiun redituras parcare vitm. 

Lucan. Phanal. 1 .1. 
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any considerable diflerence was known to him, if sF.ci 
indeed any existed. As a poet, he magnifies the 
strength of men of old; but without at all attri- 
bating, like many modern writers, the decay of 
strength to any change of manners ; and w e find 
explained by Hesiod, what in Homer is only 
implied, that, as the heroes of his poems were 
mostly sons or grandsons of gods or goddesses, it 
was consonant to the nature of things that they 
should be indowed with very superior abilities to 
the men of his own days, who were some gener 
rations farther removed from such lofty origin*’. 

As late then as Homer’s own time, the Greeks 
had not arrogated to themselves any superiority 
of national character above the people of the 
surrounding countries; and in fact they seem not 
yet to have excelled their neighbors in any circum¬ 
stance of science, art or civilization. TTie term Thncvd. 
Barbarian was not yet in use: they had not a '■ 
name even for themselves collectively; and they 
scarcely seem to have considered themselves as 
unitedly forming a distinct nation; a Pelopom 
nesian esteeming a Thessalian, as such, little 
more his fellow-countryman than a native of 
Phenicia or Egypt. The connection between the 
inhabitants of the several states, which appears 
alone to have had any great weight, was consan¬ 
guinity. For this the Greeks retained long sudi 

aregard 

” *Avr«M fw Snruirt wetf Atifoau tinittrcu 
Afiararau yiitam SiaTf iviiwiXo rixia. 

Hes. Theogon. T. 1019. ■ 

And to the same purpose a quotation in the third book of 
Plato's Republic (i) ^ 

Ovwv ffu iS>nXot aXitm 

(1) Vol. 2. p. S»l. 
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CHAP, a regard as greatly to influence their politics. It 

w.ii:_^ tras indeed natural that, while the tenure of cities 

and countries was so very precarious, the opinion 
of being descended from the same common 
ancestors should bind men more strongly together 
than themeer circumstance of possessing territories 
hounded by the same mountains or the same seas. 
There was hardly a leader in the Trojan war, 
who was not connected by blood w’ith many others. 
This would not a little facilitate the forming of so 
extensive a league; and the league itself might 
contribute to strengthen the connection. But 
any tradition, however uncertain, or after what¬ 
soever interval revived, of derivation from the 
same forefathers, had, to a late period, remarkable 
influence amoi^ the Grecian people. 

Yet we find in Homer no trace of the divisions 
of the Greek nation into Ionian, vEolian, and 
Dorian, which became afterw'ard of so great 
consideration. The whole country was under the 
dominion of those kindred chieftains; every town 
of any consequence having its own prince ; and 
the subjects were a mixed people, strangers being 
everywhere admitted to municipal rights with little 
reserve. But the ancient Grecian princes were 


Dioiiys. not absolute, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
Rom’Vs’’ tetnarks, like the Asiatic monarchs; their power 
was limited by laws and established customs. 
This observation, supported by the higher au¬ 
thority of Thucydides’®, is not only confirmed, 
but explained in some detail, by the still superior 


testimony 


" i»* ««■{ >•»«« w*Tfmm gatriXiiki. 

Thucyd. I. 1. c. 13. 
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testimony of Homer. The poet himself appears seci 
a warm friend to monarchal rule, and takes every <— 
opportunity zealously to inculcate loyalty. It is ’ 
a common expression with him, that ‘ the people 
‘ revered their leaders as godsand he attributes 
to kings a degree of divine right to respect and 
authority: ‘ The honor of the king,’ says Ulysses in iiuj. 
the Iliad, ‘ is from Jupiter, and the allwise Jupiter *' *' 

‘ loves himand again, ‘ The government of many 
‘ is bad: let there be one chief, one king.’ It is 
however sufficiently evident that the poet means 
here to speak of executive government only: 

‘ Let there be one chief, one king,’ he says, but 
he adds, ‘ to whom Jupiter hath intrusted the 
‘ scepter and the laws, that by them he may 
‘ GOVERN.’ Accordingly, in every Grecian go¬ 
vernment which he has occasion to inlarge upon, 
he plainly discovers to us strong principles of Od.v«. 
republican rule. Not only the council of prin- li 8.'i! at 
cipal men, but the assembly of the people also '1**4; 
is familiar to him. The name Agora, signi- J’'***^ 
fying a place of meeting, and the verb formed ♦43. & 
from it, to express haranguing in assemblies of i. af t.' it 
the people, were already in common use ; and to 
be a good public speaker was esteemed among 
the highest qualifications a man could possess. 

In the government of Phseacia, as described in the 
Odyssee, the. mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy, is not less clearly marked than in 
the British constitution. One chief, twelve peers o.iy„. 
(all honored like the chief with that title which '' 
we translate King) and the assembly of the people, 

shared 
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GHAp. shared the supreme authority’*. The universal 
'—— and undoubted prerogatives of kings were rdigioas 
supremacy, and military command. They exer¬ 
cised also judicial power **. But in all civil concerns 
their authority appears very limited. Everything 
indeed that remains concerning government, in 
the oldest Grecian poets and historians, tends to 
demonstrate that the general spirit of it among 
the early Greeks was nearly the same as among 
Tacit, de ^yr Tcutonic ancestors. The ordinary business 

Mur. Germ. _ •' 

r ii- of the community was directed by the chiefs. 
Concerning extraordinary matters, and more 
essential interests, the multitude claimed a right 
to be consulted, and it was commonly found 
expedient to consult them. 

Thus much we learn with certainty of the 
principles of government in Homer’s age: and 

we 


** KiuSvri iaiiKKn iyirtftf nihmt- 


Au^fxat ySie x»rit fH/ier ifitrfttrii! gairiXxrc 

xfctinv?i; Tfimauh'xaTat i' iy*) etM(. 

Odyss. 1 . 8. V. 387. 

This phrase would seem to describe an oligarchal or aristo- 
cratkat rather than a monarchal government, but that the 
suiperioi' authority of tbs monarch is marked in other pas¬ 
sages. The titles both (SairiXiir and Siaf were antiently given 
to any powerful rtren, without accurate distinction. The 
former ^ame afterward strictly n^rropriated as our titla 
King now is, but the latter continued kng to be more loosely 
app^; as may be seen in the CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, 
V. 85, 31s, 643, & 930. laocrates uses as exactly 

synonymous with king, and iia( as exactly synonymous with 
prince, calling the king's sons itmxlif, and his dau^ters 
ikoMsu. £vag. eopom. p. 318. t. a. ed. Auger. . 

* Kifttt M v'X' (»! rar xi k»T0 vifa/tv iyifutUtt, 

csi rSr 6vnS>, yA iifaTixai, ui «vi< rat iiiuK 

hfiHt. Aiistot. Polit. 1 . 3. c. 14. See auo Thucydides, b. l. 
c. 13. 
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we are not less informed that the application of sec- 
them was very generally irregular and ineffica* '—^ 
cious. The whole tenor of the Odyssee shows 
on how weak a foundation all political institu¬ 
tions rested. It appears to have been univer¬ 
sally understood that monarchies were in some 
degree hereditary; and the right of primogeniture 
was strongly favored by popular opinion. Yet 
Homer, advocate as he is for monarchy, seems od^js. 
plainly to admit a right in the people to interfere & 
and direct the succession. Telemachus was to 
succeed unquestionably to his father’s estate; but 
the succession to the throne was legally open to 
competition; there was always room for the pre¬ 
tensions of the worthiest; which was but another 
name for the most powerful. It has been said to 
have been Homer’s intention, after having, in the 
Iliad, set bodily abilities in the most brilliant light, 
to show, in the Odyssee, the preeminence of 
mental powers. Yet such, was the state of things 
in his age, that, to give mental powers any efficacy, 
he has been obliged to add a high degree, indeed Sec par- 
a general superiority of bodily strength and bodily Odyss. 
accomplishments. Hence even the most renowned 
princes were reduced, in the decrepitude of years, 
to resign the powers of royalty, and esteem them¬ 
selves fortunate if they could retain the honors. 

The government of the ilands over which Laertes, 
and after him his son Ulysses, reigned, was, if we 
may judge from Homer, at least as wdl regulated 
as any of Greece ; and those princes are repre¬ 
sented equally beloved and respected by the 
people. Yet in the absence of the son, in the 

vigor 
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CHAP, vigor of manhood, the venerable character of the 
'——> father was utterly unable to preserve its due autho- 
kii!v,49s. rily* ‘ Tell me,’ says the shade of Achilles to 
Ulysses in the Elysian fields, ‘ do the Myrmidons 
‘ yet honor the illustrious Peleus ? Or is he set 
‘ at nought since age hath enfeebled his limbs; 
' and I no longer his assistant exist under the 
‘ light of the sun, such as in the fields of Troy 
‘ I dealt death to the bravest while I fought for 
‘ the Greeks ? If such I could return but for a 
‘ moment to my father’s house, those should dread 
‘ my strength and my invincible arm, who violate 
‘ his rights, or obtrude upon his honors.’ 

It appears, nevertheless, that government and 
the administration of justice had acquired consi¬ 
derable strength and steddiness, through Pelopon¬ 
nesus at least, since the age of Hercules and 
Theseus . The political state of that country, in 
the times which Homer describes, very much 
resembled that of the kingdoms of western Europe 
in the feudal ages. The chiefs, whom we call 
kings, were as the barons who exercised royal 
rights within their own territories; all acknow- 
leging the head of the Pelopid family as lord 
paramount. As the kings of Argos were able 
men, the consequence of this subordination, how¬ 
ever, checked for a time by the usurpation of 
£gikheus, could not but be favorable to the 
administration of justice, and the well-being of 
the Peloponnesian people. 

We find in Homer no mention of a republic, 
nor is there reported by any otiier author any 
tradition that, so early as his age, a government 

existed 
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existed in Greece, in which a single person did sect. 
not presidfe with the title of king, and with the > 
prerogatives alreddy mentioned as inherent in 
royalty. Yet, within no long period after him, 
monarchal rule was almost universally abolished, 
even the title of King nearly lost, and the term 
Tyrant substituted for it. This would appear a 
change not easy to account for, had not Homer 
himself shown that strong tinge of republican 
principles in the constitution of the little states of 
Greece, even while princes of acknowleged right 
were at the head of them. There is in the Odyssee 
a pointed expression to this purpose, which may 
deserve notice: Ulysses, addressing himself as a 
suppliant to the queen of a strange country, on 
the coast of which he had saved himself from 
shipwreck, says, ‘ May the gods grant you and 
‘ your guests to live happily; and may you all 
‘ transmit to your children your possessions in 
‘ your houses, and whatsoever honors the 
‘ People hath given you”.’ 

While laws were yet unwritten they could be 
but few and simple; and judicial proceedings, 
founded upon them, little directed by any just 
or settled principles for the investigation of right 
and wrong. ‘ The people were assembled in the 
‘ market place, when a dispute arose between 
‘ two men concerning the payment of a fine for 
‘ man-slaughter’*. One of them, addressing the 

‘ bystanders, 

y 0 , T» Avfiof iiutiii. Oilyss. 1.7- *•'5®- 

•* 'ArJ^c imfStyiinvi which might be either manslaugliter, 
or the very different crime, tho similar act, of murder! for 
Grecian law was yet little nice in distinctions. 

\tOL. I. K 
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‘ bystanders, asserted that he had psud the whole; 
‘ the other insisted that he had received nothing: 
‘ both were earnest to bring the dispute to a 
‘ judicial determination. The people grew noisy 
‘ in favor some of the one, some of the other: 
‘ but the heralds interfering inforced silence; and 
‘ the elders approaching, with scepters of heralds 
‘ in their hands, seated themselves on the polished 
‘ marble benches in the sacred circle. Before 
‘ them the litigants, earnestly stepping forward, 
‘ pleaded by turns; while two talents of gold lay 
‘ in the midst, to be awarded to him who should 
‘ support his cause by the fairest arguments and 
‘ the clearest testimony”.’ Such is Homer’s ac¬ 
count of a court of justice, and a lawsuit. The 

defendant 

“ In revising this translation, some years after it was first 
made, I found I had unawares differed from the scholiast and 
from all the moat received versions. But I learnt from Pope's 
note upon the passage, that the common interpretation, 
which he has followed, is not undisputed; and his reason given 
for preferring it 1 scarcely comprehend. A public reward 
proposed either for Uie cunningest pleader, or the cunningest 
judge, on the decision of every cause, seems nearly an equal 
absurdity; nor does it appear to me that, consistently with 
common sense, the two talents of gold can bo considered 
otherwise than as the amount of tlie fine itself, the very 
object in litigation. The words of the original perfectly bear 
that interpretation. My version of the meceding line, 

Toiiri> twnr c 

1 submit with more doubt to the learned in the language. 
The spirit of the passage makea me wish tliat it could be 
supported, tho 1 cannot undertake myself intirely to defend it. 

Pope, in his translation of this passage, and it is but com¬ 
mon justice to Homer to mention it, has taken a very 
unwarrantable liberty; describing the judges in terms of 
ridicule, when the original authorizes no id^ but of dignity. 
If Pope’s passion for satire bad not been irresistible, the 
respect due to his patron lord HarcoUrt, whom it appears 
he consulted upon the passage, should have guarded him 
against joking so much out of season. 


lliitd. 

118 .^. 497 . 
—/j 08 . 
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defendant first endevored to ingage in his favor sect 
the people assemtded occasionally about their ■ 
ordinary business. The plausibility of his story, 
and probably some personal interest besides, for 
the amount of the fine proves the litigants to 
have been men of some consequence, procured 
him immediately a party; but not such as to 
prevent his opponent also from finding strong 
support. The voices of the people, therefore, not 
being likely to determine the business, it was 
agreed to refer it to the council of elders, who 
assembled instantly, and decided summarily. It 
is observable that in this business no mention is 
made of a king; and again in another passage of 
Homer, where the vengeance of Jupiter is de¬ 
nounced a^nst those who give unjust judgments, 
it is not the tribunal of kings that is spoken of, but 
the assembly of the people**. 

What remains from Hesiod concerning the 
administration of justice, also merits notice. A 
lawsuit with his brother, in consequence of w hich 
he remained deprived of part of his patrimony, 
has given occasion to much of his poem intitled 
Of Works and Days. The word which we tran¬ 
slate King, is there only found in the plural, and 
appears never intended to signify a monaroh, but 
only magistrates or nobles, such as the twelve of 
Pheeacia, or the elders bearing scepters of heralds 
in the sacred circle. Against those powerful men, nosiod. 
whatever they were, who under that title, in his 
country of Bteotia, held the administration of ^^“ 2 ; tiMj 

justice, 

* 'AfJjij f'ni’ iyofi- Iliad. 1 . 16. v. 386, 387. 

K 2 
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CHAP, justice, the poet inveys severely: his epithet for 
'— ^ them, which he frequently repeats, is ‘ bribe- 
devouring kings.’ In his Theogony we find a 
Hoimi. more pleasing picture : ‘ The chief of the Muses,’ 

Tiicj^^on. jjg g^yg^ < attends upon Kings. That King 

‘ whom the Muses honor, and on whose birth 
‘ they have looked propitious, on his tongue they 
‘ pour sweet dew. From his mouth words flow 
‘ persuasive. All the people look up to him 
‘ while, pointing out the law, he decides in righ- 
‘ teous judgement. Firm in his eloquence, with 
‘ deep penetration he quickly determines even a 
‘ violent controversy. For this is the office of 
‘ wisdom in kings; to repress outrage and in- 
‘ justice, administering equal right to all in the 
‘ general assembly, and easily appeasing irritated 
‘ minds with soothing words. When such a king 
‘ walks through the city, eminent among the as- 
‘ sembled people, he is courted as a god, with 
‘ affectionate reverence. Such is the sacred gift 
‘ of the Muses to men; for poets and musicians 
‘ are from Apollo and the Muses; but kings are 
‘ from Jupiter himself.’ It is remarkable that no 
legal power is here ascribed to the people; and 
yet, but for the mention of the title of king, we 
might imagine the description to be of a demagogue 
in soihe of the subsequent democracies. The 
whole passage forms a striking picture of those 
middle times, between the barbarism when Orpheus 
governed brutes by song, or Amphion built city- 
walls with his lyre, and the meridian glory of 
eloquence and philosophy, which ought to have 
produced a political quiet, unfortuuately never 
found in Greece. 
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SECTION III. 

Sciencef Arts, and Commerce, among the early Greeks. Letters: 
Language: Poetry: Music. Husbamliy: Traffic. Ma¬ 
sonry. Manufactures: Commerce. Art of War. Navi¬ 
gation. Astronomy. Physic. 

WE have alreddy observed, as a remarkable cir- ^ 
cumstance in Grecian history, that its oldest '—^ 
traditionary memorials relate, not to war and 
conquest, generally tlie only materials of the 
annds of barbarous ages, but to the invention or 
introduction of institutions the most indispensable 
to political society, and of arts even the most 
necessary to human life. In no country whose 
history begins at a later period, do we find the 
faintest tradition, even a fable, concerning the first 
institution of marriage: in Greece it was attri¬ 
buted to Cecrops. In Greece, tradition mentions 
the original production of the olive, the first cul- Piai. e 
ture of the vine, and even the first sowing of corn, l 6 %>. 
The first use of mills for grinding corn is also 
recorded. The knowlege of the cultivation and 
use of the olive, of the preparation of a lasting 
food from milk by converting it into cheese, and 
of the domestication of bees for their honey and Dioj.. 
wax, was said to have been brought from the pinda'r 
banks of the river Triton in Africa by Aristajus: 
and so important was the information to the wild 
tribes of hunters who first occupied Greece, that 
Aristaeus had die fame of being the son of Apollo, 
the god of science; the herdmen and rustic 
K 3 nymphs, 
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CHAP, nymphs, among whom he had been educated, 

'— S —' were raised in ideii to beings above human con- 
•didon, and he was reported to be himself immortal. 
The goddess of art, Minerva, according to the 
Eumen. oldest Athenian author from whom anything re¬ 
mains to us, tho reputed the peculiar patroness 
of Athens, was born in the same part of Africa 
whence Aristaeus came. Music, poetry, several 
musical instruments, many sorts of versificadon, 
have moreover their inventors named in Grecian 
tradition. Not to expatiate in the wide field thus 
opened for inquiry and remark, one inference it 
may not be alien from the office of history to 
suggest. Opinions heretofore held by learned 
men concerning the age of the world, chiefly de¬ 
rived from the Hebrew Scriptures, have lately 
been treated by some fashionable writers with a 
degree of ridicule. Whether anything in those 
Scriptures can authorize any calculation of the 
years which have passed since the matter which 
composes our globe has taken nearly its present 
form, appears at least dubious’^. But if, neg- 
lecdng the arrogant and exploded absurdity of 
Egyptian vanity, we form a judgement from die 
modest and undesigning traditions of early Greece, 
from the tenor of the oldest poets, from the 
researches of Herodotus, Thucydides, PlatOj 
Aristode, Strabo, even Diodorus Siculus, and in 
general of the most inquisitive and judicious 
Grecian prose-writers concerning the early state 
of nations, all concur, and the latest and best 

accounts 

” See IWnall’s Treatise on tlic Study 0? Antiquities. 
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accounts even of Chinese litteraturego with them’*, s f. c 

strongly to indicate that the centuries since the «_ 

Flood, or since mankind has existed in its present' 
state, are not likely to have been many more than 
Sir Isaac Newton has supposed ; and all remark¬ 
ably accord with the Hebrew authors. 

We might however perhaps judge with more 
rational confidence on this subject, if we knew 
more of the beginning of that art to which we are 
indebted for all our acquaintance with antiquity. 

But the investigation of the origin of Letters 
was in vain attempted by the most learned among 
the antients, who possessed means not remaining 
to us. Yet the pursuit has been revived, and 
anxiously urged among the moderns; two of 
whom, in our own country, men of singular learn¬ 
ing, unable by the most extensive and exact re¬ 
searches to ascertain either how or where alpha¬ 
betical writing was invented, have yet deserved 
highly of the littcrary world by showing how and 
where it might have been invented. For, the art 
itself being so simple and familiar, yet the means 
of discovering it so extremely difficult to imagine, 
while its utility is so beyond all estimation, some 
learned men, at a loss to conceive its invention 
by human powers, have supposed it an immediate 
cmnmunication from the Deity. But since birfioi) P;';;;; 
Warburton, and the lord of session Monboddo, or.sn 

V ^ Laiigt 

have shown the possibility, and even probability, 
that we owe alphabetical writing to the genius ol 

Egypt, 

* See Gibbon’s History of the Roman Empire, f. -ifi, with 
the notes 23, 93, 24,25, and the authorities there quoled. 

K 4 
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Egypt, governor Pownall has gone farther, and 
seems to have shown, in some degree, the process 
‘of the invention from Egyptian monuments yet 
remaining. Even to this apparent proof, however, 
a very krong objection occurs : the learned among 
the Egyptians themselves knew nothing of that 
gradual rise of the art which it has been ende- 
vored to investigate among the scanty relics of 
their antient monuments. They attributed the 
intire invention to one person, whose name has 
been variously written, Thoth, Thyoth, Theuth, 
Athothes, Taautus, and who passed with them for 
a god**. On the contrary, among the Assyrians, 
who, with many other arts, possessed that of 
alphabetical writing at a period far beyond con¬ 
nected history, no tradition appears to have re¬ 
mained by whom it was invented, or whence it 
came: and it is a remarkable circumstance, tho 
to found on it any positive inference, it must be 
confessed, w'ere hazardous, that, while many, both 
Greek and Roman writers, ascribe the invention 
to the Syrians or Phenicians, the earliest occasion 
upon which history or tradition mentions the Use 
of Letters was the Delivery of the Decalogue to 
the people of Israel. 

Tho therefore doubt yet hangs about the origin 
of this inestimable art, and some may still be in¬ 
clined to suppose with Diodorus or with Pliny 
that letters were of Asiatic birth, while- others 

believe 


* Through some analogy, familar it should seem, to the 
Greeks and Romans, tho not now very apparent, die Egyptian 
god Thoth was often called by the fonner Hermes, by the 
latter Mercurius. 
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believe with Plato that they were invented in sec 
E gypt, yet from that very remote age in which >—^ 
they are known to have been used for the purpose' 
of recording the divine law, we can trace their 
history, or, at least, the history of their progress r 
westward, with some certainty. Indeed every i.3.i 
known alphabet bears strong marks of derivation ,,.'*74. 
from one common source, whence Egypt, Syria, 
and Assyria, had all profited before its advantages 
were known to the rest of the world Accord¬ 
ing to the report most generally received among 
the Greeks, letters were first introduced into their 
country by a colony of Orientals, who founded 
Thebes in Boeotia; and the very near resemblance 
of the first Greek alphabet to the Pbenician, in¬ 
deed sufficiently testifies whence it came*'. The sharpc 
name of Cadmus, by which the leader 01 the origin 
colony became known to posterity, signified, it has 

been 

Adtle, in his treatise on the Origin and Progress of 
Writing, mentions that alphabet* have been discovered among 
the eastern nations, which cannot have been derived from that 
ONE, which, he yet allows, ‘ has given origin to the far 
‘ greater part of those now used in different parts of the 
‘ globe (i).' The reasons however which he states for the 
opinion seem not conclusive. 

Since the first publicadon of the foregoing note, I have had 
the satisfaction to observe that Gibbon’s very extensive 
inquiries have led him to a similar conclusion. Rom. Hist. 
t. 24 . And he adds (c. 42, note 36,) ‘ I have long harlwed 
a ianspi«-inn that all the Scythian, and some, perh^ much, 
of the Indian science, was derived from the Gredts of 
Baetriana.’ 

Concors pene omnium scriptorom opinio est Grrecas a 
Phouiicibus literas esse mutuatas, & ante Cadmi xtatem 
nuUas apud Graeco* extitisse litew.—^e perennius docu- 
mentum superest vel ex nominibus literarura, quae in ulraque 
lingua, Phoenicia videlicet & Graeca, eadem prorsus sunt. 
Montfaucon Paleograj*. Grsec. 1. 2 . c. 1 . 

( 1 ) Orig. & I’rog. of Writing, c. 4. p. 48,49, Ac. c. S. p. Ci. 
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CHAP, been observed, in the Phenician language, an 
. ”• . eastern man: and, till the overwhelming irruption 

‘of Boeotians from Thessaly, about sixty years' 
Tiiucjd. (according to Thucydides) after the Trojan war, 
1.1. c. li. country w'as called Cadme'is, and the people 
Cadmeians**. 

But we find strong reason to suppose that, in 
the early ages, tJae difference of language over 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, as far as their inha¬ 
bitants of those ages are known to us, was but 
a difference of dialect; and that the pwple of 
Greece, Phenicia, and Egypt, mutually under¬ 
stood each other Nor does any circumstance 

in 

is the common name for the inhabitants of 
Bceotia with Homer and Hesiod (1), as well as with ^chylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles. But this name seems not to have 
been confined to those orientals who settled in that province, 
Herodotus (2) speaks of Cadmeians who expelled the Dorians 
from Histiaiofis in Thessaly. History is not without other 
examples of national names arising in the same manner; 
among which that of the Normans is remarkable, and in 
every point analogous to that of the Cadmeians: losing, in 
their settlement in France, both the name and the language 
of their original country, their new name of Normans was an 
appellation descriptive of the relative situation of their old 
country to their new, in words of the lost language. Homer 
has used tlie Cadmeian name in two places with a different 
termination, (3); and it has been observed that, 

thus written, it bears a very near resemblance to the name of 
a people of Canaan mentioned in the book of Joshua to have 
been expelled by the Israelites, Upon a meer resemblance 
of the orthography of names, however, little or nothing can 
be founded. Similar changes of termination are common 
with Homer for the purposes of variety and meter only, 

*• For the affinity irf the early languages of Asia, Africa, 
and Etti^, Sharpe on the Origin of L^guages, Monboddo 
OB tlve.On^ of Language, and Pownall on the Study of 

Antiquities, 

( 1 ) Iliad. 1. 4. V. S8B. & 391. & Odvn. 1. H. ». 275. Seal. Here. 
V. 13. 

(2) Ilccod. 1.1. c. 54. 

t2) Iliad. 1.4. v. 365 & L T3. v. 680. 
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in the history of the Grecian people appear more sec 
difficult to account for, even in conjecture, than 
tlie superiority of form and polish which their’ 
speech acquired, in an age beyond tradition, and 
in circumstances, apparently most unfavorable. 

Tor it was amid continual migrations, expulsions, 
mixtures of various hords, and revolutions of every 
kind, the most unquestionable circumstances of 
early Grecian history, that was formed that lan¬ 
guage, so simple in its analogy, of such complex 
art in its composition and inflexion, of such clear¬ 
ness, force, and elegance in its contexture, and of 
such singular sweetness, variety, harmony, ami 
majesty, in its sound. Alrcddy in the time of 
Homer and Hesiod, who lived long before writing 

was 


Antiquities, may be referred to; and the opinion receives no 
small confirmation from one of the most oliervant and intel¬ 
ligent of modern travellers, Voyage en Egypte & en Syrio 
parM. C. F. Volney, cli. 6. p. 77 - t. l. cd. 1787. 'J'lic 
Greek and Latin languages are of acknowlcged oriental 
origin. The Teutonic dialects, notwithstanding their coar^ 
ness, have a manifest affinity with the Greek and Latin. 'I'hc 
Celtic dialects have, in many characteristical circumstances, a 
close analogy to the Hebrew and its allied oriental tongues (1). 
In the Welsh, the deficiency of a present tense to the verbs, 
the having often the third person singular of the past tense 
for the root, and the use of affixed pronouns and particles, 
are remarkable. Its particular resemblance to the Arabic 
in its innumerable forms for plurals of nouns is also remark¬ 
able. Whence arose the strong characteristical diflerences 
which distinguish the Greek and Latin from their parent 
languages of the east; and how, among the western nations, 
the Celtic, the most westerly, held the oriental character, 
while the Persian, eastward among the orientals, acquired 
a middle character between the more westerly Asiatic 
the Greek, are problems which excite curiosity, but which 
scarcely the learning and diligence of a Gebclin will ever 
solve. 

( 1 ) See majur (now general) Valiancy’s Essay on the Anli<iu:ty of the 
Irish Language, and his Urainiuar sf the Iberuo-Ceitic. 
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CHAP, was common, we find it in full possession of these 
.—perfections; and we learn on no less authority 
Ll>y.‘i.u than that of Plato, that still in his time the diction 
p. 8S9. 1 . *. jfjamyras and Orpheus, supposed to have lived 
long before Homer, was singularly pleasing. 

The history of Grecian letters lies more 
open to investigation. Manners and customs 
have remained in the East remarkably unvaried 
through all ages; and language has been, in the 
same countries, proportionally permanent. The 
Syriac and Arabic, to this day, bear a close affinity 
to the Hebrew, even of the Pentateuch. Throu^ 
the Arabic, therefore, the Syriac, Samaritan, 
Chaldee, and Hebrew, we have means of tracing 
one language almost to the beginning of things. 
In all these dialects we find that orthography has 
always been very imperfect. It has been much 
contested whether the antient orientals used any 
characters to express vowels'*^. It is certain that 
the modern Arabs, with twenty-eight letters in 
their alphabet, acknowlege none for vowels; and 

the 

** Masclef’a account of the Hebrew alphabet I prefer to 
any that 1 have seen. The author seems to have been well 
acquainted with the general character of eastern pronun- 
liation, and with the analogy between pronuntiation and 
orthography in the eastern languages. Dr. Gregory Sharpe, 
who has foUowed, with a ww to improve upon him, evidently 
knowing little of any language, but his own, except through 
books, yet bold enough magisterially to contradict those who 
had means which he could not have, has labored to form a 
system upon the very mistaken supposition that elementary 
sounds are, in the pronunUatimi of all people, the same. For 
supplying the deficient vowels, Sharpe’s proposal is preferable 
to Masclef’s, because mote simple; the quality which alone 
can make the merit of either, as both are equally unfounded 
on any authority.—For authority, for the Arabic alphabet, 
I follow Richardwn’s Grammar. 
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the Persians, with a very different language, adopt- se c 
ing the Arabic alphabet, have added some con- 
sonants wanting for their pronuntiation, and only 
consonants. It should seem, from these circum¬ 
stances, that oriental pronuntiation, and oriental 
orthography have been settled by organs and 
perceptions not very elegant and discerning. 
Consonants indeed have been distinguished with 
some accuracy each by its proper letter: for con¬ 
sonant sounds are mostly so separated by their 
nature, and so incapable of being blended, that 
the dullest ear easily discriminates them. But it 
is not so with the liquid sound of vowels. In¬ 
accurate organs of pronuntiation will confound, 
and inaccurate organs of hearing will mistake, 
especially in hasty utterance, those which, deli¬ 
berately spoken by a good voice, appear, to a 
discerning ear, strongly distinguished. The orien¬ 
tals, therefore, in committing language to writing, 
CKpressed vowels in those syllables only where the 
vowel-sound, whether through length or accent, 
was more particularly marked by the voice; 
leaving it in others to be supplied by the reader’s 
knowlege of the word. Thus in all the eastern 
dialects, antient and modem, we find numberless 
words, and some of many syllables, without a 
single vowel written. It seems, however, to be 
admitted that three of the Arabic letters, were 
originally vowels**; and there remains appa¬ 
rently, ample proof that at least the three corres¬ 
ponding 

** Among many proofs that some of the Arabic letters 
were originally true vowels, the older Perwc writings in the 
Arabic character, appear strong; for in them, we are told, 

every 
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chap, ponding Hebrew letters were also vowels^. But 

—-v ^—• neither in the Arabic nor Persian (which would 
appear to us more extraordinary if the same abuse 
was not familiar, tho somewhat less gross and 
less frequent, in our own language) is the letter 
written a guide to be relied upon for the vowel to 
be pronounced. Hence it seems to have been 
that, in all the oriental languages, those letters 
liave ceased to support their reputation of vowels; 
and hence the comparatively modern resource of 
points, which, without removing the voweMctters 
from their orthographical station, intirely supersede 
them in the office of directing the voice 

I have 

every syllable had its vowel (i). The pronuntiation of the 
I’erslc is more delicate, and its form more perfect than those 
of the western Asiatic tongues, and in both it approaches, 
nearer to the Greek. 

“ Quas veteres Hebrsei Matres Lecdonis voc4runt ( 2 ). 
If any letter of the Hebrew alphabet was a vowel, K would 
be SUM ; and we have the express testimony of Josephus to 
three more: ITIII* TaSn H !n putitfici rfavaf* ( 3 ). The 
Arabic letters also, Alif, Waw, Ya, corresponding to the 
Hebrew which we call Alef, Vau or Waw, Jod, the Matres 
Lectionls, if they are not vowels, are nothing j for it is com¬ 
paratively seldom that Waw and Ya are sounded like our 
V and j consonants. Beside these, the letters Ain and Hecor- 
lesponding to tlie Hebrew letters of the same names, are, one 
always, the other sometimes, vowels. But these five vowel-. 
letters are veiy irregularly applied to the expression of vowel- 
sounds ; or to speak familiarly to English ears, words-in the 
Arabic continually, and in the Persian often, are not to be 
pronounced as they are spelt, but in a manner widely different. 
Moreover, tho there are five letters in the Arabic alphabet 
really vowels, yet only three vowel-sounds can be discri¬ 
minated by them ; for the letters Ain and He seem to have 
no vowel-powers that are not also possessed by other letters. 

It seems to be now decided among the learned, Urat the 
vowel-points of the Arabs and Persians were unknown till 

after 

(t)' Seer RidhardNU'i Dinertation on Eastern Language*, p. 236 of 
2d, edit. 

(2) Maset. Gram. Heb. c. 1. Nam. 2. (3) Oe Bell. Jad, 1. 6. 3.15., 
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I have been induced to enter the more minutely, sec 

I fear tediously for some readers, into this detail,_ <_ 

because we seem hence to acquire considerable 
light on some circumstances, otherwise unaccount¬ 
able, in so curious and interesting a part of the 
history of mankind as the history of Grecian 
Jitterature. The lowest date assigned to the ar- Ne«to 
rival of Cadmus ini Greece is one thousand and iorv“'|" 
forty-live years before Christ. Homer florished 
not less than two hundred years after him. It has 
been doubted whether Homer could write or read; 
and the arguments adduced for the negative, in 

Mr. Wood’s 

after tlie age of Maliomet, and that the Hebrew points were 
imitated from them. The idea of using points to represent 
vowels appears to have been suggested by the Greek marks 
of accent. For when the Greek, through the Macedonian 
conquests, and still more through the Roman, became a 
universal language, marks, invented and first used in the 
Alexandrine school, came into general use to direct all nations 
to the proper accentuation. In our own language, and in the 
Italian and Spanish, the useful practice has been followed, and 
indeed is now deemed indispensable, in grammars and dic¬ 
tionaries. But when the Arabic, by the conquests of the 
Califs, became scarcely less extended than the Greek had 
been; and its men of learning, in the leisure of peace, and 
under the patronage of munificent princes, applied themselves 
diligently to the study of Grecian litterature.thc inconveniencies 
of their own orthography would, particularly upon conij)arisoii, 
appear glming. To remedy, therefore, the utter discord 
between their vowel-letters written, and vowel-sounds pro¬ 
nounced, and to remove the uncertainty of those syllables 
where custom had established that no vowel should he 
written, they took the Grecian marks of accent and aspira¬ 
tion, and, with some alterations and additions, applied them 
to represent the sound of vowels, and to supply other defects 
of their established orthography. Thus Uie French u.se the 
Greek marks of accent to discriminate the different sounds of 
the letter e,*'and to point out the omission of an ortJiogra- 
phical s. Still, however, the new marks for vowels being 
only three, are very unequal to their purpose; and they have 
moreover never obtained general use either in Arabic or 
Persian writing. 
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CHAP. Mr. Wood’s Essay on the Original Genius of 
^ , v ' -* Homer, seem scarcely controvertible. The earliest 
Htau" • Grecian prose-writers known to the antients them- 

1‘.7. c.m'.*' selves, were Pherecydes of Scyrus, and Cadmus of 
Jmt'Apion Miletus; mentioned by Pliny to have lived during 
Strabo *’ Cyrus king of Persia, and at least 

1.6. p. * 49 . two hundred and fifty years after Homer. No 
Grecian state had its laws put in writing till about 
the same period, when Draco was archon at 
Athens, and Zaleucus lawgiver of the Epizephyrian 
r*''^w 3 The earliest Grecian prose-writers 

l'..■^.’c.i^5.ei whose works had any considerable reputation with 
s'trabti, ' posterity, were Hecataeus of Miletus, and Phere- 
cydes of Athens, who were about half a century 
Dionjra. later. The interval, therefore, between the first 
Horn. 1 . 1 . introduction of letters, and any familiar use of 
them was, by the most moderate computation, 
between four and five hundred years. 

Extraordinary as this very slow progress of so 
highly useful an art, among so ingenious and so 
informed a people, may on first view appear, cir¬ 
cumstances are known which may amply account 
for it. The M-ant of convenient and cheap ma¬ 
terials for writing might almost alone suffice. 
The practice of the art was necessarily confined 
within very narrow limits, while, instead of the 

pen 

" If any ghould be inclined to suppose that what Plato 
says of the laws of Minos king of Crete (i) bdng ingraved 
on brazen tablets, for the use of his itinerant chief justice 
Talus, was meant to be seriously taken, as reported on 
historical authority (of which it does not, however, bear the 
least appearance) still the testimonies of Josephus and Strabo, 
so nearly concurring, should be decisive for the rest of 
Greece. 

( 1 ) FUufilmos, p.3to. t.Z. 
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pen flowing on that cheap, commodious, and last¬ 
ing material, paper, the graver was to be employed • 
on plates of brass, or the chisel on blocks of 
marble. But to this must be added the consi¬ 
deration that the oriental characters, when first 
introduced into Greece, would not be readily 
applicable to Grecian speech. The oriental 
dialects appear always to have had, as they still 
have, harsh sounds, unutterable by the Greeks 
and characters to express them, of course useless 
to the Greeks, while Grecian speech had sounds 
not to be expressed by any oriental character*®. 

The 

« Quas aures nostrae penitus refomiidant, as it is observed 
by Jerotn (1), and Grecian ears were still more fastidious than 
the Roman. Even Josephus, tho himself a Jew, and zealous 
for the honor of his nation, confesses that he dareil not 
attempt to express the harshness of Hebrew names in Greek 
writing. 

“ Analogous circumstances, if we only look to the nations 
immediately surrounding us, are within our ready observation. 
We have no characters to express the sounds of the French 
J, or U, or final N; nor is the pronuntiation of the two 
latter easily acquired, unless in early years, by either an English 
or an Italian voice. The Spanish gutturals G, J, X, are equally 
strange to us. Of the whole utterance of the Dutch and 
German languages, tho so nearly related to our own, we may 
say with Jerom, Aures nostra penitus reformidant. On tho 
other hand, our vowel I is peculiar to ourselves; our sound of 
CH, familiar to the Spaniards and Italians, is unutterable 
to the French; and our two sounds of TH, familiar to the 
Greeks at the farther comer of Europe, who express them by 
their B and >, is unknown, and scarcely to be pronounced, 
by any other European people. If then England was at this 
day without letters, and an alphabet was acquired from the 
French, our nearest neighbours, from whom a large proportion 
of our language has been borrowed, it would not be the 
business of a moment to apply that alphabet to onr purpose. 
How should we express our TH, onr CH, our I, and ./, and 
our diphthong OU i While hesitating about these, we should 

find 

( 1 ) Hieron^io. dc Lodi HcbralciSi voce R«ioa»es» 
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c H V V. The invention, therefore, of new letters, or at least 

«_^ the invention of a new application of the old, 

would be indispensable: works which, if quickly 
completed, would still be long in gaining the ne¬ 
cessary authority of popular use, in a half-polished 
nation, wanting commodious materials, and di¬ 
vided into independent states unnumbered. Nor 
do these circumstances rest upon surmize. We 
have a plain account of them in Herodotus, which 
bears in itself every appearance of being well- 
founded ; and, assisted by what we know of 
oriental orthography, and what we learn from 
mitient Greek inscriptions on marbles yet existing, 
becomes in every part intelligible, and almost cir- 

Herudot. cumstantial. Tlie Cadmeians, that author says, 
at first used letters exactly after the Phenician 
manner. But in process of time, their language 
receiving alterations, they changed also the power 
of some of their letters. Examples of Cadmeian 
letters, thus accommodated to Grecian speech, 
were remaining in the historian’s time: who 
affirms that he saw them on some tripods in the 
temple of Apollo Ismenius at Thebes, the inscrip¬ 
tions on which he has transmitted to us. In this 
state letters passed, he continues, to the Ionian 
Greeks of Attica, and other neighboring provinces. 
By these some farther alterations were made; 
but the letters, he says, were still called Phenician. 
The principal additions, which the melodious 

sounds 

find the French U superfluous; we have no such sound in 
our language; and, puzzled by their nasal utterance of the 
final M and N, so strange and so disagreeable to an English 
car, we ^hould be at a loss to assign to those characters their 
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sounds and accurate harmony of the Greek Ian- 
guage required, were to the vowels. No syllable* '—v 
was suffered to be without its vowel written. Yet 
all the nice discriminations of vowel-sounds in the 
voice, even of those essential to the harmony of 
the language, were not at last expressed by written 
characters; tho in the end, instead of three dis¬ 
criminating vowel-letters, probably received from 
the East, the Greeks used seven vowel-letters of 
different powers, beside many combinations of 
vowels, called diphthongs; which, whatever com¬ 
position of sound may be supposed in them, were 
so far simple sounds that each could contribute to 
the formation of but a single syllabic. From the 
Greek was derived the Latin orthography, and 
thence that of all western Europeamong which 
the English, being the most irregular and im¬ 
perfect, approaches nearest in character to the 
oriental**. 

But 

“ Tlie vowels of the earliest Greek alpluiljct have been 
supposed only four, A, E, I, O, tho T is said to be found 
among the oldest extant inscriptions. The gradual additions 
have been traced in inscriptions, and their history has been 
confirmed from passages of Greek and Itoiiian authors (1). 

The invention or introduction of particular letters by Pala- 
medes, Simonides, and others, to whom it has been attributed, 
is not ascertained on any authority (u). The vowels of the 
antient Etruscan alphabet were only four, A, E, I, U (3). 

But the Greek O, and the Etruscan U, like the Hebrew 1 
in Ae time of Jerom, and the Arabic and Persian j at this 
day, were originally used both for the simple sound of G, 
and for that which was afterwards distinguished by the diph¬ 
thong OTf; which had probably also a simple sound only, 

“ as 

( 1 ) See Sliuckfurd’t Coiineaion, b. 4. 

(?) Monlfaucoo. Palseograph. (irsc. I. 2. c. 1. 

(3) Gor. Mus. Elraac. Prolcgom. p. 43. fit t. S. p. 40S. 

L 2 
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CHAP. But during the centuries while the Grecian 
'——' alphabet Avas thus receiving its form, some very 
remarkable changes took place also in the method 
of writing; partly perhaps in consequence of the 
delay in establishing the alphabet, and itself no 
doubt a hindrance to the progress of letters among 
Astleoiithe the Grecian people. It seems not questionable 
Pro^rero'f that. On the first introduction of letters into Greece, 
Wmmg, oriental manner of arranging them obtained, 
from the right toward the left. Afterward the 
practice arose of forming the lines alternately 
from right to left, and from left to right; and then 
it became customary to begin from the left, and 
return in the second line to the left again. At 

length. 


as it has now in the modern Greek, like the French ob, the 
English 00, and the Italian u. Hence also it appears pro¬ 
bable, that the Greek termination •« and the Latin us had 
nearly the same enuntiatioii; and hence perhaps, rather than 
from any intended preference of the Latin ablative, the 
Italians, in dropping the s, have been led to substitute o for 
the Latin u. If the orthography of our own language was 
not almost too irregular for example, we might produce many 
words in which o has the sound of u ; but it deserves observa¬ 
tion, that our usual short sound of u, which is peculiar to our¬ 
selves, resembles so nearly the Italian short sound of o, that 
the Italians, and also the French, use the letter 0 to express it. 
The Greek v we know for certain to have had a very difierent 
sound from the Latin «, the long sound of which was in Greek 
represented by the diphthong ov, and the short the 
vowel •. The modern Greeks also represent by their diph¬ 
thong ov, the Italian vowel u, and our 00. The modem Greek u, 
the Italian «, the French », and the English u, have all 
difierent powers. What precisely was the power of the 
antient Greek v we cannot certainly know; but strong 
national partiality only, and determined habit, could lead to 
the imagination cherished by some French critics, to whom 
otherwise Grecian litterature has high obligation, that it was 
a sound so unpleasant, produced by a position of the Ups so 
ungraceful, as the French u. 
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lengjh, about the time of the Persian invasion, se 
several centuries after Cadmus, this alternate ar- --i 
rangement was finally disused, and the Greeks 
wrote only from the left toward the right. In this 
practice they have been followed by all the Euro¬ 
pean nations, while the orientals still hold the 
original method of arranging their characters from 
the right toward the left. . 

After the general excellence of the Greek lan¬ 
guage, the perfection which its Poetry attained, 
at an era beyond almost all memorials, except 
what that poetry itself has preserved, becomes an 
object of high curiosity. In vain, however, would 
we inquire for the origin of that verse which, tho 
means no longer exist for learning to express its 
proper harmony, still by a charm almost magical, 
pleases universally. But it was the ignorance of 
letters that gave poetry its consequence in the 
early ages. To assist memory was perhaps the 
original purpose for which verse was invented: 
certainly it was among its most important uses. 

How necessary even such precarious assistance 
was, and how totally the surer help of letters was 
wanting, we may Judge from the difficulty which 
Homer ascribes to the exact recital of a catalogue 
of names. Hence Memory was deified: hence ii«i 
the Muses were called her immediate offspring, 

For this also, among other causes, poetry has in 
all countries preceded regular prose composition. 

Laws were, among the early Greeks, always pro¬ 
mulgated in verse, and often publicly sung; a 
practice which remained, in some places, long 
L 3 after 
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— .^-r^ was taught, history was delivered in verse: *law- 
givers, philosophers, historians, all who would 
apply their experience or their genius to the in¬ 
struction or amusement of others, were necessarily 
poets. The character of poet was therefore a 
character of dignity: an opinion even of sacred¬ 
ness became attached to it: a poetical genius was 
esteemed an effect of divine inspiration, and a 
mark of divine favor*’: and the poet, who more¬ 
over carried with him instruction and entertain¬ 


ment no way to be obtained without him, w’as a 
privileged person, injoying, by a kind of prescrip¬ 
tion, the rights of universal hospitality. These 
circumstances would contribute to improve and to 
fix the language. But similar circumstances have 
been common in other nations about the same 
period of progress in art and science, without 
producing a language comparable to the Greek 


** n|ii VKiTctaiat y^afhfunu nSon tov; cwu( /iti 

■viXafikirrai' ue-vef ’Aya6ilj(r6i{ In civOairt. Aristot. Pr6bl. 
sect. 19. art. 28. Strabo infonns us (1) that even in his time, 
Lawsimger was the title of a principal magistrate , 
at Mazaca in Cappadocia,' where the code of the Sicilian 
legislator Charondas was the established law. 

“ AvToSDasTK ^ 1!^!’ die; ii put ir fprit •i/iMS 
IlaAotat Mfvm’ 

says the bard Phemius. Odyss. 1 .22. v. 348. 

** According to all traditions, it was before Homer’s time 
that letters were communicated from Phenicia to Greece; 
yet, upon the supposition that their use was familiarly known 
to him, it would be extremely difficult to account for the 
importance which he attributes to memory, and his total 
silence about so invaluable an assistant to it The pre¬ 
sumption that Homer wrote, or that his poems, were written 
for him upder ^ direction, is supported merely by the argu¬ 
ment of necessity, the imagined impossibility that works like 
' his 


(1) b. 12 . p.5S9. 
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The character of the Language of a people 
must always considerably influence the character 
of their MuSic. Among the Greeks, Music had 
evidently a readiness and intimacy of connection 
with verse, which no modern Europeiin language 
know’s, and which therefore we now in vain would 
scrutinize. What indeed the music itself of the 
antients ever was, we have little means of judging, 
as none of it has been transmitted intellimble 

O 

to us ; but that the very early Grecian music had 

extraordinary 


his could be composed amid the helpless ignorance of a people 
■without letters, or that they could be preserved, even sup¬ 
posing them so composed. Dr. .lohnson, whose days wei'c 
passed in a closet, who knew nothing but by the instrumen¬ 
tality of letters, and could communicate his knowledge only 
by his pen and ink, had full &ith in tliat impossibility, and 
soverein contempt for such a people. But Plato, who had 
been accustomed to constant and extensive communication 
among men, in an age when letters were well known, but the 
common use of them still recent, and who had himself learnt 
the philosophy of Socrates witliout their assistance, certainly 
thought very differently on the subject (i); .and 1 am much 
mure disposed, in regard to such a matter, to defer to the 
authority of Plato than of Dr. Johnson. 

With regard to the which the poet tells us were 

sent by Bellerophon, from Corinth into Lycia, supposing Mr. 
Wood wrong in holding it to have been a picture rather than 
a letter, and that it was already usual in Homer’s age to 
write on tablets of board covered with wax, which we know 
was the way in which the Greeks managed epistolary cor¬ 
respondence some centuries after him, it would still remain 
to be shown how volumes like the Iliad and Odyssee could 
be preserved in writing. For myself, I will own that I believe 
Mr. Wood right in his explanation of the yfimt-arct. It is 
not a subject on which I would inlarge here, yet I will not 
quit it ■without noticing a deficiency in our later dictionaries: 
tiie word ypapopw is used for a picture, by Plato (2), and by 
Theocritus (3), and possibly by other writers, and this sens 
of the word has been noticed by Scapula, yet has escaped 
both Schrevelius and Hederic. 

(1) See Ffate's Phsilrui, p. 275. r. S. (i) De lUpub. I. 5. p, 472. 

(3) Idyll. 15. V. 81. 

J. 4 
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CHAP, extraordinary merit, we have Plato’s testimony in 
'——< very remarkable words**; and Aristotle, generally 
enough disposed to differ from his master, upon 
this subject coincides in judgement with him *‘. 
f'w » 13 Homer’s time we find both stringed and wind 
ri8.v.495. instruments familiar*^. Poetry seems to have 
been always sung, and the accompaniment of an 
instrument to have been esteemed essential**. 
Farther of the music of Homer’s age we can only 
judge from analogy.. Probably it was very inar¬ 
tificial. But it appears a solecism to suppose that 
those elegant perceptions and nice organs, which 
gave form to the most harmonious language ever 
spoken among men, and guided invention to the 
structure of that verse which, even under the 
gross disguise of modern pronuntiation, is still 
universally charming, could have produced or 
could have tolerated a vicious or inelegant style 
of music. Extreme simplicity in music is perfectly 
consistent with elegance, and the most affecting 
music generally is most simple. 

Considering the imperfection of civil govern¬ 
ment, and the consequent insecurity of property, 
greater advances had already, in Homer’s age, 
been made in many Arts conducive to convenience 

and 


** See note 38. sect. 4. chap. 1. of this History. 

** 'OxiiiwW) i/tofkoytvftiruf irtuT rat irituttaruat. 

—Aristot. Polit. 1 . 4. 

" The strings were, like those now used, of the guts of 
sheep twisted, as we are informed by Homer in the Odyssee 
1 . 21 . V. 408. 

" Thus it seems also-to have been with our rude Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors; for the great Alfred, as it is remarked by 
bishop Percy in his Essay on the Minstrels, translates 
Cantare by die words ‘ be harpan 8ingan,'to sing to the harp ; 
as if there was no singing without an instrument. 
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and elegance of living, than might have been 
expected. Agriculture, in various branches, — -v- 
appears to have been carried on with great regu- ‘ 
larity. It is remarked by Cicero that Hesiod, 
in his poem on husbandry, makes no mention of 
manure: but Homer expressly speaks of dunging 
land, as well as of plowing, sowing, reaping corn 
and mowing grass. The culture of the vine also 
was well understood, and the making of wine 
carried through the different processes with much 
attention and knowlege. This is evident from 
various circumstances mentioned by Homer, and o<iyiis. 
particularly from the age to which wines were 19^.' 
kept: Nestor produced some, at a sacrifice, eleven od.y«s. 
years old. Oil from the olive was in use; but 
the culture of the tree appears not to have been 
extensive. In Alcinoiis’s ^rden the vineyard is odys.i. 
a principal feature by itself; but the olive is only 
found in the orchard, with the apple, the pear, 
the pomgranate, and the fig”. Pasturage has 

generally 


" Tho the interpreters of the Greek and Latin languages 
find in nothing more frequent and more insuperable difficulties 
than in the names of plants, yet the fruits mentioned by 
Homer, as the produce of Alcinous's garden, seem certainly 
to have been tWe vrluch we know by the names of Apple, 
Pear, Pomgranate, and Fig. Cousin Despreaux, in his 
History of Greece, has interpreted MaXiai to signify Oranges : 
but the Orange, with many other of the more delicate fruits 
of Asia, was, evidently enough, unknown, or at least unpro¬ 
duced, in Greece, for ages after Homer. The Apple is still 
common there, and still called ; and all the other 
ordinary fruits preserve their antient names: £^kw is still a 
Fig, 'EXa's an Olive, TSArmi a Chesnut; and with very little 
alteration of the old words, 'Pitt and Poftt a Pomgranate, 
'Awih a Pear, XrafiXt a Grape, ’Aftwiht a Vine, a 

Cherry,HtMM a Melon; but an Orange is When 

the Orange became known to the antient Greeks and Romans, 

it 
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CHAP., generally preceded tillage, and herds and flocks 
/ ’ constituted the principal riches of Homer’s time.. 

* Cattle, in the scarcity, or perhaps non-existence 
of coin, were the most usual measure of the value 
of commodities. The golden armor of Glaucus, 
Iliad. we are told, was worth a hundred oxen; the 

'■ ^ brazen armor of Diomed nine: the tripod, the 

1.J3.V.J02. first prize for wrestling at the funeral of Patroclus, 
was valued at twelve oxen : the female slave, the 
second prize, at four. When Eumasus, in the 
m*v 100 Odyssee, would convey an idea of the opulence 
of Ulysses, he tells neither of the extent of his 
lands, nor the quantity of his moveables, blit of 
his herds and flocks only. But commerce seems 
to have been carried on intirely by exchange. In 
461 ^ ® have a description of a supply of wine 

brought by sea to the Grecian camp, where it is 
bought by some, says the poet, with brass, by 
some with iron, by some with hides, by some with 
cattle, by some with slaves. 

The art of Masonry, appears to have been. 
odjM. ®ot mean in Homer’s time. The opulent had 
1 . 10 . V. Ill. houses of stone, Homer calls it polished-stone, 
perhaps meaning only squared and well-wrought 
stone, with numerous and spacious apartments 
for state as well as for convenience; and it was 
with no small state that they were waited upon 

in 

it vras, like the Peach, Apricot, aod others, called indeed 
MSXor, Malum, but with a distinguishing epithet derived from 
the country whence it was imported, MsXtr or some¬ 

times, from its rich color, Miian 

M. Bartbelcmi (quoting for ai^ority Antiphon as cited by 
Athenaeus, b. 3. c. 7. p. 84.) says that the citron was im¬ 
ported from Persia into Greece a little after the Peloponnesian 
war. Anacharsis, c. 59. 
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in them by numerous attendants. A late ingeni¬ 
ous and learned author has remarked that bathing, 
always a favorite article of eastern luxury, was 
in Homer’s time carried to a high pitch of con¬ 
venience, and even of elegance ; and that it de- 
dined after him, and remained in a ruder state 
till it was restored, some centuries after, by Hippo¬ 
crates, for medicinal purposes. It is indeed pro¬ 
bable that luxury and arts declined generally after 
Homer’s age, and from more than one cause. 
For the present, however, it may suffice to observe, 
that when Greece raised those sumptuous public 
buildings which, for elegance of taste and excel¬ 
lence of workmanship, the most informed and 
refined of other nations have ever since studied 
and never yet equalled, the private dwellings 
appear to have been scarcely in anything superior 
to those of Homer’s time. 

Nevertheless Homer, as w'e have already re¬ 
marked, claims nothing of that superiority in art 
or science for his fellowcountrymcn which they 
afterward so justly made their boast. On the 
contrary, he ascribes to Phenicia preeminence in 
the arts, and to Egypt in riches and population. 
Ornamental works in metals, in ivory, in wool, 
we find were not uncommon in Greece in liis 
time: the art of gilding silver, or perhaps rather 
of plating silver with gold, was already known; 
and the same art of dying crimson, which became 
so highly esteemed in the times of luxury and 
refinement among both Greeks and Romans, 
appears to have had its origin before Homer‘“. 

*“ The expression dliwifpvf* (Odyss. 1 . 6 . v.5;j.) seems to 
warrant this opinion. 
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We have in the Odyssee the following list of 
presents to a lady: ‘ A tunic, large, beautiful, 
‘ variegated; twelve golden hooks were on it, 
‘ nicely fitted to well-bent eyes; a golden neck- 
‘ lace of elegant workmanship, set with amber, 
‘ and highly splendid; a pair of three-drop ear- 
‘ rings exquisitely brilliant:’ another ornament 
for the neck is added, for which we want a name. 
It rather appears, however, that these admired 
works of art were not the produce of Greece. 
In another place Homer describes a merchant 
offering to sale a golden necklace set with amber; 
but that merchant was a Phenician : a silver bowl 
is described excelling all that ever was seen ; 
‘ for,’ adds the poet, ‘ Sidonian artists made it, 
‘ and Phenicians brought it over the seaand 
when Hecuba was particularly anxious to make 
an acceptable offering to Minerva, she selected a 
veil from her store of the works of Sidonian 
women. It seems indeed to have been a regular 
part of the Phenician commerce to send toys for 
ventures to the Grecian ports®’. Handicraft arts 
were not yet become trades in Greece; even 
princes exercising them for themselves. Ulysses, 
not only in his distress was a skilful boatbuilder, 
but in the height of opulence made his own bed¬ 
stead, adorning it with gold, silver, and ivory. 

Commerce, in the Homeric age, appears to 
have been principally in the hands of the Pheni¬ 
cians. The carrying trade of the Mediterranean 

was 


** . . • . 0«tr>Ki( navraiXvroi ixofian 

TfSxrm, fuifi' Sytrrif »9vfiik»r» ml (tiXaiix.— 

Odyss. 1. 15 . V. 415 . 
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wRs early theirs, and Sidon was the great seat of 
manufacture. The Greeks were not without 
traffic carried on by sea among themselves ; but 
the profession of merchant had evidently not in 
Homer’s time that honorable estimation which 
yet, according to Plutarch, it acquired at an early 
period in Greece. While it was thought not un¬ 
becoming a prince to be a carpenter to supply his 
own wants or luxuries, to be a merchant for gain 
was held but as a mean employment; a pirate was 
a more respected character. 

The Art of War is among the arts of neces¬ 
sity, which all people, the rudest equally and the 
most polished, must cultivate, or ruin will follow 
the neglect. The circumstances of Greece were' 
in some respects peculiarly favorable to the im¬ 
provement of this art. Divided into little states, 
the capital of each, with the greater part of the 
territory, generally within a day’s march of several 
neighboring states, which might be enemies, and 
seldom were thoroughly to be trusted as friends, 
while from the establishment of slavery arose 
everywhere perpetual danger of a domestic foe, 
it was of peculiar necessity both for every indi¬ 
vidual to be a soldier, and for the community to 
pay unremitted attention to military affairs. Ac¬ 
cordingly we find that, so early as Homer’s time, 
the Greeks had improved considerably upon that 
tumultuary warfare alone known to many barba¬ 
rous nations, who yet have prided themselves in 
the practice of war for successive centuries. Se¬ 
veral terms used by the poet, together with his 
descriptions of marches, indicate that orders of 

battle 


SECT. 
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CHAP, battle were in his time regularly formed in ranks 
> . and files. Steddiness in the soldier, that founda¬ 

tion of all those powers which distinguish an army 
from a mob, and which to this day forms the 
highest praise of the best troops, we find in great 
Iliad. perfection in the Iliad. ‘ The Grecian phalanges,’ 
i. 4 .v. 42 r. says the poet, ‘ marched in close order, the 
‘ leaders directing each his own band. The rest 
‘ were mute: insomuch that you would say in so 
‘ great a multitude there was no voice. Such 
‘ was the silence with which they respectfully 
‘ watched for the word of command from their 
‘ officers.’ 

Considering the deficiency of iron, the Grecian 
troops appear to have been very well armed, both 
for offence and defence. Their defensive armor 
consisted of a helmet, a breastplate, and greaves, 
all of brass, and a shield, commonly of bull’s hide, 
but often strengthened with brass. The breast¬ 
plate appears to have met the belt, which was a 
considerable defence to the belly and groin: and 
with an appendant skirt guarded also the thighs. 
All together covered the forepart of the soldier 
from the throat to the ancle; and the shield was 
a superadded protection for every part. The 
bulk of the Grecian troops were infantry thus 
heavily armed, and formed in close order, many 
ranks deep. Any body, formed in ranks and 
files, close and deep, without regard to a specific 
number of either ranks or files, was generally 
termed a phalanx**. But the Locrians, under 

Oilean 

“ Homer applies the term equally to the Trojan as to the 
Grecian troops. Iliad 1 .4. v. 332. and 1 . 6. v, 83. 
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Oi'lean Ajax, were all light-armed; bows were sect, 

their principal weapons, and they never ingaged *'-1!^_» 

in close fight*’. 

Riding on horseback was yet little practised, 
tho it appears to have been not unknown**. 

Some centuries, however, passed before it was 
generally applied in Greece to military purposes; 
the mountainous ruggedness of the country pre¬ 
venting any extensive use of cavalry, except 
among the 'fhessalians, whose territory was a 
large plain. But in the Homeric armies no chief 
was without his chariot, drawn generally by two, 
sometimes by three horses; and these chariots of 
war make a principal figure in Homer’s battles. 

Nestor, forming the army for action, composes 
the first line of chariots only. In the second he 
j)laces that part of the infantry in which he has 
least confidence; and then forms a third line, or 
reserve, of the most approved troops. It seems 
extraordinary that chariots should have been so 

extensively 


“ Homer has been evidently far more conversant in 
military matters than Hesiod. Yet there might be men of 
Locris to whom the epithet which Hesiod gives 

to the Locrians of Amphitryon’s army (i), would be properly 
applied. 

“ No person of Agamemnon’s time is mentioned by 
Homer as riding on horseback, except Diomed, when, with 
Ulysses, he made prize of the horses of Rhesus (a), A simile 
in the 15th book of the Iliad (3) has been supposed to prove 
that horsemanship was greatly improved in the poet’s age. 
It should however be observed that, in the former instance, 
riding is mentioned familiarly, and not at all as a new or 
extraordinary device; and that, on the contrary, in the latter, 
an exhibition of skill is spoken of, which attracted the attention 
and excited the admiration of all the people of a large city. 

( 1 ) Scut. Hero. ». *S. (t) Iliad 1.10. t.SIS. (3) ». 679. 
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CHAP, extensively used in war as we find they were in 
»—.the early ages. In the wide plains of Asia indeed 
we may account for their introduction, as we may 
give them credit for utility : but how they should 
become so general among the inhabitants of rocky, 
mountainous Greece; how the distant Britons 
should arrive at that surprising perfection in the 
use of them, which we find they possessed when 
the Roman legions first invaded this iland, espe¬ 
cially as the same mode of fighting was little, if at 
all practised among the Gauls and Germans, is 
less obvious to conjecture**. There is however a 
passage in Herodotus, which furnishes at least 
some degree of solution for the difficulty. The 
country north of the Danube, he says, abounded 
with horses, very small, but swift and hardy. 
Unable to carry men, they were commonly used 
in chariots, and thus made highly serviceable. 
In the early ages probably, through deficiency of 
pasture at some seasons of the year, horses would 
not generally attain any consider{d)le size in 
Greece or in Britain; and the Asiatic practice of 
using chariots in war, if through the Pbenician 
commerce, or any other means, once communi¬ 
cated, might thus readily obtain, even in our 
De Bello distant iland. Caesar’s praise of the British chariot 
?4 !'c. 9. forces, ‘ that they possessed at the same time the 

* celerity 

** Arnan (i) 8a3m, that the Gauls and Germans did not 
^ cfaamts in war. Strabo says, that some tribes of the 
Gauls did use them. But Cxsa^ omitsion of all mention<tef 
the practice among those nations is ample proof that, if it 
obtained at all, it was not extensive. * ^ 

• - (r) Tiet p. 58. «d, AmitelfAt lips. i7b0. ' " 
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‘ celerity of horse, and the stability of foot,’ is no sect. 
vulgar praise; tho, to us at this day, it is not very . , 

clear from his description, how such a method of 
fighting should earn it. 

The combat of the chiefs, so repeatedly de¬ 
scribed by Homer, advancing to ingage singly in 
front of their line of battle, is apt to strike a 
modern reader with an ajipearancc of absurdity 
perhaps much beyond the reality. Before the use 
of fire-arms that practice was not uncommon 
when the art of war was at its greatest perfection. 

Cassar himself gives, with evident satisfaction, a Uc b. ii« 
very particular account of a remarkable advanced l y’o. 43. 
combat in which, not generals indeed, but two 
centurions of his army ingaged. The Grecian 
chiefs of the heroic age, like the knights of the 
times of chivalry, had armor probably very superior 
to that of the common soldiers; and this, with 
the additional advantage of superior skill, ac¬ 
quired by assiduous practice amid unbounded 
leisure, would make this skirmishing much less 
dangerous than on first consideration it may ap¬ 
pear. The effects also to be expected from it 
were not unimportant: for it was very possible 
for a few men of superior strength, activity, and 
skill, superior also by the excellence of their de¬ 
fensive armor, to create disorder in the close array 
of the enemy’s phalanx. They threw their 
w'eighty javelins from a distance, while none dared 
advanced to meet them but chiefs equally well 
armed with themselves; and from the soldiers in 
the ranks they had liftle to fear, because, in that 
close order, the dart could not be thrown with 

VOL. I. M any 
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CHAP, any advantage®®. Occasionally indeed we find 
'—J —' some person of inferior name advancing to throw 
\uB javelin at a chief occupied against some other, 
but retreating again immediately into the ranks : 
a resource not disdained by the greatest heroes 
Iliad. 1.14. when danger pressed. Hector himself having 
thrown his javelin ineffectually at Ajax, retires 
towards his phalanx, but is overtaken by a stone 
of enormous weight, which brings him to the 
ground. If from the death or wounds of chiefs, 
or slaughter in the foremost ranks of soldiers, any 
confusion arose in the phalanx, the shock of the 
enemy’s phalanx, advancing in perfect order, must 
be irresistible®^. 

Another practice common in Homer’s time is 
by no means equally defensible, but on the con¬ 
trary marks great barbarism ; that of stopping in 
the heat of action to strip the slain. Often this 
paltry passion for possessing the spoil of the 
enemy superseded all other, even the most im¬ 
portant 

“ The vast force with which the heroes of old are reported 
to have thrown tlieir javelins has been, I know with some, 
almost an incredibility; but those who have seen the Arme¬ 
nian Philippo throw a stick (the man who communicated to 
the Society for Incouragement of Arts the method of prepar¬ 
ing Turkey leather) will know that Homer’s descriptions 
require little if any allowance for poetical exaggeration. 
Philippo had been a horse soldier in the Persian service. 

* The expressions ifaXftm;,—Sx J’ fSoji mQ/idxuf (l),— 
iriim it( lBn< (a), applied to the cniefs: and r!x«s 

inffSr, —wpviijii' ifsfoTit (3), applied to the phalanx, mark 
clearly the difference of the two modes of ingagement. The 
manner of a general ingagement in Homer’s time may perhaps 
best be gathered from the 13th book of tiie Iliad: that of the 
close fight of infantry, in particular, from the action undfr t^ 
direction of Ajax, described in the 17th book. 

(1) Iliad. 1.15. T..W1. .W3. (2) Iliad. 1. 13. r. 165 & I. 14. v. 408. 

(3) Iliad. 1.15. T. 615. & 618. 
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portant and most deeply interesting objects of 
battle. The poet himself was not unaware of the,'—^—' 
danger and inconveniency of the practice, and iiiad.' 
seems even to have aimed at a reformation of it. lie.V.er.* 
We find, indeed, in Homer’s warfare, a remark¬ 
able mixtuA of barbarism with regularity. Tho 
the art of forming an army in phalanx was knou n 
and commonly practised, yet the business of a 
general, in directing its operations, was lost in the 
passion, or we may call it fashion, of the great 
men to signalize themselves by acts of personal 
courage and skill in arms. Achilles and Hector, 
the first heroes of the Iliad, excel only in the 
character of fighting soldiers: as generals and i.ib.v.ioc. 
directors of the war, they arc inferior to many. 

Indeed while the fate of battles depended so much 
on the skirmishing of the chie&, we cannot wonder 
that the prejudice should obtain which set the 
able arm, in vulgar estimation, above the able 
head. But the poet obviously means to expose 
the absurdity and mischievous consequence of 
that prejudice, where he makes Hector, in a late i. ss.t.sj. 
repentance, acknowlege the superior abilities of 
Polydamas. Yet Homer’s own ideii of the duties 
of an officer, tho he certainly possessed very 
extensive and very accurate know’lege both of the 
theory and practice of war of his own age, was 
still very imperfect. Of all the leaders in the 
Iliad, unless we should except Ulysses and 
Nestor, Agamemnon is represented as most 
indowed with the qualifications of a general: and 1.5. v.sis. 
yet, coming forward in the midst of a doubtful 
battle, when we might expect the able commander 
M2 to 
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CHAP, to show himself, we find nothing more from him 
'—^'.than exhortation to bold exertion. Merion, an 
iiiaj." officer very high both in rank and estimation, 
1.13. V. 846. happening to break his spear in action, immedi¬ 
ately quits his command to go to his tent and 
1.4. V. 293. provide himself with another weapon. Nestor 
giving orders for an approaching battle, calls the 
infantry ‘ the prop of warbut his directions 
are almost confined to the charioteers, and even to 
them discretionary: and, upon the whole, to show 
the troops the way, more than to command them, 
seems to have been the business of the chiefs. 
Excepting indeed in the single circumstance of 
forming the army in order of battle, so far from 
the general, we scarcely ever discover even the 
officer among Homer’s heroes. It is not till most 
of the principal Grecian leaders are disabled by 
wounds for the duty of soldiers, that at length 
they so far take upon themselves that of officers 
as to endevor to restore order among their 
broken phalanges: and even this is not done but 
at the particular instigation of the god Neptune. 
The introduction of a deity here may lead to 
suppose that the poet himself had ideas of the 
business of officers superior to the practice of his 
age. But after only general expressions con¬ 
cerning the attention paid to restore order and 
give efficacy to the phalanges®*, we find a detail 
of methods taken to make the most of the parti¬ 
cular 

y *wT«* tKttrfxtotif ovta/jupoi 

Iliad. 1 . 14. V. 370. 

At the same time, 

Tfuxf i MuO iTifuitt htirfut "ZKjuf. —v, 388. 
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cular strength and skill of the ablest individuals, 
as if that were a matter of greater importance. 

We might, however, yet more wonder at another' 
deficiency in Homer’s art of war, were it not still 
universal throughout those rich and populous 
countries where mankind was first civilized. Even 
among the Turks, who, far as they have spred 
over the finest part of Europe, retain pertina¬ 
ciously every defect of their antient Asiatic 
customs, the easy and apparently obvious pre¬ 
caution of posting and relieving sentries, so 
essential to the safety of armies, has never 
obtained. When, in the ill turn of the Grecian 
affairs, constant reddincss for defence became 
more especially necessary, it is mentioned as an 
instance of soldiership in the active Diomed, 
that he slept on his arms without his tent; but no 
kind of watch w'as kept: all his men Avcrc at tlu> 
same time asleep around him : and the other 
leaders were yet less prci)arcd against sur|)rize. 

A guard, indeed, selected from-the army, was set, 
in the manner of a modern grand-guard or out¬ 
post : but, tho commanded by two officers high 
both in rank and reputation, yet the commander- 
in-chief expresses his fear that, overcome with 
fatigue, the whole might fall asleep and toUilly 
forget their duty®’. The Trojans, who at the 
same time, after their success, slept on the field 
of battle, had no guard appointed by authority, 
but depended wholly upon the interest which 
every one had in preventing a surprize: ‘ They 

‘ exhorted 
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CHAP. ‘ exhorted one another to be watchful,’ says the 
> . poet. But the allies all slept j and he subjoins 

the reason, ‘ For they had no children or wives 
at hand.’ However, tho Homer does not ex¬ 
pressly blame the defect, or propose a remedy, 
yet he gives, in the surprize of Rhesus, an instance 
of the disasters to which armies are exposed by 
intermission of watching, that might admonish 
his fellowcountrymen to improve their practice. 
▼. 471 . The Greeks, and equally the Trojans and their 
allies, incamped with great regularity, and fortified, 
if in danger of an attack frdtn a superior enemy. 
Indeed Homer ascribes no superiority in the art 
of war, or even in personal courage, to his fellow- 
countrymen. Even those inland Asiatics, after¬ 
ward so unwarlike’®, are put by him upon a level 
with the bravest people. He gives the Mysians 
the character of persevering bravery’’; and the 
Lycians are included with the Trojans and Dar- 
danians under a very honorable epithet, which 
bespeaks them approved good soldiers in close 
fight’*. The tumultuous noise in the Trojan 
i.4.r.437. army, mentioned in the same passage of the Iliad 
where the praise of steddy silence is given to the 
Greeks, the poet himself expressly accounts for; 
BScriUng it, not to any inferiority in discipline, 
but to the variety of languages spoken among the 
Trojan allies, which made the delivery of orders 
and acting in concert, works of difficulty. Tents, 

like 

^ *ACfo}kaiTi» AvSSk 

as £scbylus contemptuously calls them. 

Pers. p. 127. ed. H. Steph. 

” Kofrifotv/tu. Iliad. 1 . 14. v. 512. 

” 1.15> V. 425, & a!. 
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like those now in use, seem to have been a late 
invention. The antients, on desultory expeditions, 
and in marching through a country, slept with no’ 
shelter but their cloaks, as our light troops often 
carry none but a blanket. When they remained 
long on a spot they hutted. Achilles s tent or hut 1.1*. v. 659 . 
was built of fir, and thatched with reeds: and it 
seems to have had several apartments. 

Navigation had been much practised, long 
before Homer, in small open vessels, nearly such 
as are still common in the Mediterranean; and 
the poet gives no hint of any late advancement 
of the art. The seas, indeed, which nearly sur¬ 
round Greece, are singularly adverse to improve¬ 
ments upon that vast scale which oceans require, 
and which modern times have produced. Broken 
by innumerable headlands and Hands, with coasts 
mostly mountainous, and in some parts of extra¬ 
ordinary height, the Grecian seas are beyond 
others subject to sudden and violent storms. 

These united circumstances, which have made 
the Greeks of all ages excellent boatmen, have 
contributed much to prevent them from becoming 
seamen. The skill and experience of the pilot, 
in the modern sense of the term, are constantly 
wanted : the science of the navigator is of little 
avail: even the compass is comparatively useless 
in the JEgean. The Mediterranean vessels now, 
not excepting the French, which are mostly navi¬ 
gated by Mediterranean sailors, never keep the sea 
there but with a fair wind. The English alone, 
accustomed in all their surrounding waters, to a 
bolder navigation, comimstf^^r^^nture in the 
M jE^lfsArchipelago 
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CHAP. Archipelago to work to windward^’. Sails were 

L- ^ 1 * . used in fair winds in Homer’s time; but the art 
tjf sailing was extremely imperfect. The mariner’s 
dependence was on his oars, which no vessel was 
without. For in seas so landlocked, yet so tem¬ 
pestuous, the greatest danger was to the stoutest 
ship. Light vessels, which with their oars could 
creep along the coast, watch the weather, make 
way in calms, and, on any threatening appearance, 
find shelter in shoal water, or upon an open beach, 
were what Grecian navigation peculiarly required. 
The Phenicians, for their commerce, used deeper 
ships, accommodated to their more open seas and 
longer voyages. But with such w’eapons only as 
the antients knew, and in seas where calms as 
well as storms were frequent, vessels of the galley 
kind, which, by their oars, could attack, or oppose 
attacks, on all sides, in all winds, or without wind, 

were 

” Mr. Wood, in liis Essay on Homer, has remarked an 
analogous circumstance in the navigation of the Adriatic. 
1 remember to have heard an English captain of a Turkey 
ship, a man of knowledge and character, say, that he did not 
scruple, in tolerable weather, to work to windward within 
the Arches (as our seamen call the Archipelago, which is 
itself a corruption of the modern Greek Aigiopelago) but he 
made it a rule never to take off his clothes, ahd, without leav¬ 
ing orders to be called in the instant of any threatening 
appearance in the sky, or any dubious sight of land, never to 
quit his deck. 

Since the first publication of this note, I have observed 
that Mr. Gibbon derives Archipelago from "Ayut viXcyo;, 
Holy sea, so called, he says, from the "Ay i»» Sftf, Monte santo. 
Holy mountain, fonnerty Athos. All the modern people-of 
the south of Europe have indeed been fond of saiiRing every¬ 
thing. Thus the Sabine mountain, so well known from 
Horace by its antient name Soracte, is become with the 
modern Italians Sant 'Oreste, and thus possibly some of the 
modern Greeks may have converted Atyntr wi'xayi>« into 
'Ayw wi'aayor. 
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were alone fit for naval action. Without artillery 
indeed, ships like the modem could scarcely at all '— 
ingage. The term long ships, both with Greeks* 
and Romans, commonly distinguished their ships 
of war from vessels of burden, which were called 
round ships. Mr. Wood has supposed that naval 
actions were unknown in Homer’s time: but this 
appears unlikely, and some terms used by the 
poet seem to prove the contrary The Grecian Timcyd. 
vessels were yet without decks : anchors also were ' 
unknown; nor does there seem any foundation 
for a common notion, that large stones were used 
as anchors. It was usual to moor vessels to large 
stones found or placed on the shore’*: but when 
any stay was made at a port, the vessel itself was 
drawn out of the water upon the beach. For the 
manner of antient navigation requiring that the 
constraction of the vessel should be adapted to 
rowing more than sailing, the depth’ of the vessel 
must be small, and the hands to work it many. 
Accommodations were therefore unavoidably 
scanty; and health as well as convenience would 
require that the crew should live ashore when not 
wanted aboard. We may compute the size of 
the largest vessels used in Homer’s age, from the 
greatest number of men mentioned to have been 
carried by any one vessel of Agamemnon’s fleet, 
which was one hundred and twenty; or perhaps 
still better from the crew of the Phasacian vessel orfjjs. i. o. 
appointed to carry Ulysses to Ithaca; they were 
fifty-two, all rowers. This vessel had a moveable 

mast, 

” Particularly mv/taxa. Iliad. 1 .15. v. 380. ^ 677 - 

Odyss. 1 . 13. V. 77. 
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CHAP, seasons, that the husbandman particularly would 
^—..—< find it utterly unfit for his purpose. In climates, 
’ therefore, where the sky was seldom long obscured 
by vapors, the stars were soon found far more 
accurate directors than the moon; while their 
changes were far more reddily distinguished than 
those of the sun. Accordingly Hesiod, in his 
Treatise on Husbandry, marks the seasons for 
various works by the rising and setting of the 
stars; and we learn from his poems, and from 
Iliad. Homer, that in their early age, the more remark- 
lit able stars of our hemisphere were alreddy classed 
constellations, nearly in the same manner and 
by the same names as at this day. Ignorance 
of astronomy we find mentioned by Aischylus, 
speaking, in the person of Prometheus, of the 
state of mankind in the first ages, as a mark of 
the deepest barbarism; and observation of the 
stars as the first thing necessary to civilized life”. 
In our northern climate, the shortness of the 
summer-nights and the coldness of the winter, 
together with the greater frequency of obscuring 
vapors, make the stars less objects for the 
husbandman; while the greater variety in the 
apparent course of the sun, if the exactness, with 
which the year is now divided by more artificial 
helps did not render it needless, would in a great 
degree answer the same purpose; and accordingly 

we 

” ’'H> y oiWir avTcO; tvTi riniiof, 

Out’ Mtitihvf cSrt KOfwiitav 
Bigevf fiXam' oM* artf yi/att ri wit 
“Ewgt^ot, irrt ii aipu mttthiq iy» 

“Af^m tin ti ivnfirtvf tvfUf- 

Prometh. Vinct. p. 31. ed. H. Steph. 
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we still often find among our husbandmen sur¬ 
prizing accuracy in observing tile sun. But the 
people of lower climates, deprived of the pleasant 
moderation of our summer-days, live, in the hot 
season, almost only in the night, and thus become 
astronomers naturally and almost necessarily^*. 

The knowlege of the cure of internal diseases 
made, it should seem, in Homer’s age, no part of 
the science of Physic. It is remarkable that the 
poet nowhere speaks in plain terms of sickness. 
Diseases indeed, and mortal ones, are mentioned, 
but as the effect always of the immediate stroke 
of the Deity, and not of anything in the common 
course of nature. They seem thus to have been 
esteemed utterly beyond the reach of human skill 
to relieve. The epidemical sickness of the army 
before Troy was occasioned by the darts of 
Apollo, and could be removed only by the prayers 
of Chrysis. That scanty knowlege of nature to 
which the age had arrived, was applied only to 
relieve the effects of external violence upon the 
human frame. Skill in surgery was in the highest 
esteem^’; tho it seems to have gone no farther 
than to the extraction of the instrument of a 
wound, and the application of a few simples for 
stopping haemorrhages, and assuaging inflam¬ 
mations. 

” Prsterea tam sunt Arcturi aidera nobis 
Hcedorumque dies servandi, et lucidus anguis; 

Quam quibus, &c.—Virg. Georg, i. 207. 

The learned Jesuit Rusus, the Delphin annotatoron Virgil, 
seems to have been too much of a Parisian to enter into liis 
author’s idt^ generally in the didactic parts of the Georgies, 
and he has not known what to make of the reference to the 
stars as tlie husbandman's almanac. 

2 'isT^oj yif ifhf itretiw iMv. 

Iliad. 1 , II. V. 514. 
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CHAP, matiotts. Charms asd incantations, therefore, 
—V—' were sometimes called to its assistance, or even to 
supply its place. Ulysses, when very young, 
being wounded by a wild boar, the hsmorrhage 
was stopped by iacantation'*. 


SECTION IV. 

Of the Manners <f the early Greeks, 

The manners of a people receive their tone 
from a great variety of circumstances; climate; 
soil; extent of territory; population; religion; 
government, monarchal or republican, vigorous 
and permanent, or weak and changeable; system 
of jurisprudence; administration of justice, ready 
and certain, or feeble and irregular; science; 
arts; commerce; communication with strangers. 
We find accordingly the manners of the Homeric 
age distinguished from those of following times 
in Greece, by many cfaaracteristical lines; and 
we may observe throughout a strong oriental 
tinge, which afterward very much faded away. 
Migrations fnmi the East into Greece had c«tsed 
before Homer: but the eastern merchants still 
ingrossed the little commerce of the Grecian 
towns. Afterward, • whether from a r^uUican 
jealousy of foreiners; whether from a republican 
industry with increased population; whether from 
a republican frugality, with the naturally attending 
disposition tp decry l^em luxuries; or whether 
the propensity to pinu^ among the Gredks, with 
increased naval strength, conuQ^ce, the 

int^ourse 

7 ’f VKultl. Odyaa 1 19. V. 457. 
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intercourse between the two countries lessened. 

The distinguishing feature in the Homeric 
manors are that licentiousness end that hospi¬ 
tality , together with the union, at hrst view so 
strange to us, of the highest dignities with the 
meanest employments, which have prevailed in 
the East so remarkably through all ages. These 
are, however, not the peculiar growth of any soil 
and climate. The two first are the seldom failing 
produce of defective government; and the other 
will everywhere be found in an unimproved state 
of society. The resemblance borne, till within 
this century, by the manners of the Highland 
Scots to those of the Orientals, in these particulars, 
is striking. But in Greece, tho the ties of blood 
had such weight with the people among them- 
sdves, yet we find nothing of clanship, nothing of 
that devoted attachment of vassals to the family 
of a chidj which distinguished many of the 
Orientals, as well as our northern Highlanders. 

While the claims of hereditary royalty were esta¬ 
blished ia general opinion, some respect would 
adhere to the known posterity of a popular leader; 
but superior personal qualities were always ne¬ 
cessary to maintain even the possession of rank 
and wealth. 

There is a passage in the Odyssee which filus- 
trates remarkaldy at the same time the govern¬ 
ment, the morality, and the religion of the age. 

It was proposed ^ong t^e suitors of Penelope jjg 
to Idll her son Teleraachus, and divide his property. 

One only of Aem hesitated. ‘To kill a person 
‘ of royal race,’ he leys, ‘is no light matter. 

‘ Let 
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CHAP. ‘ Let US therefore coa«ult the gods. If the laws 
'—‘ of the great Jupitw^prove, myself will be 
‘‘ among the .first both to persuade and to strike 
‘ the stroke: but, if the gods forbid, I advise to 
‘ forbear.’ The person thus represented seriously 
expressing doubt whether the foulest murder 
might not be committed with approbation of the 
deity, is described of high birth, respectable cha¬ 
racter, and superior understanding. But murders 
were so common that, without peculiar circum¬ 
stances of enormity, they scarcely left a stain upon 
the character of the perpetrator. Some of the 
favorite personages of the Iliad and Odyssee, as 
the author of the Essay on the Original Genius 
of Homer has observed, had been guilty of this 
crime, and had fled their country in consequence; 
not, however, to escape public justice; but to 
avoid revenge from the relations of the deceased. 
Private revenge we know was formerly almost the 
only restraint upon the most atrocious crimes 
against individuals in our own country, and still 
Bfflbertiou’t more in the rest of western Europe; insomuch 
Charles . weakness of public justice, private 

revenge even received the sanction, and was put 
under the guidance of the law. Hence it was 
that among the early Greeks, as in general 
through the East, a numerous progeny was so 
particularly esteemed a great blessing to. parents, 
A numerous family was always a powerful family: 
it could do justice to itself; and, if unanimously 
so inclined, injure others with impunity. But 
‘ cruelty, violence, and dpression,’ says the 
writer just mentioned, who bad studied oriental 

manners 
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muiners from the life, ‘ are so evidently the result 
‘ of defective government, that it is unnecessary 
‘ to look for any other general cause of the scenes 

* of this sort with which Homer abounds, in 

* common with other antient writers, and agree- 

* ably to die present manners of the East. For 
‘ when every man is in great measure judge in 
‘ his own cause, vices of this dass are not only 
‘ more frequent, but less criminal than in a civi- 

* lized state; where the individual transfers his 
‘ resentments to the community, and private in- 
‘ jury expects redress from public justice. Where 
' the legislature does not engage for our personal 
‘ security, we have a right to use such means as 
‘ are iu our power to destroy the aggressor who 
‘ would destroy us. In such cases bodily strength 
‘ and courage must decide most contests; while, 

* on the other hand, crafi, cunning, and surprize, 

* are the legitimate weapons of the weak against 
‘ the strong. We accordingly find, that both the 
‘ antient and the modem history of the East is a 

* contiliued scene of bloodshed and treachery,’ 
These very just reflections may teach us to exer¬ 
cise pur pi^ and spare our censure on human 
nature in such unfortunate circumstances. 

' ‘ Hospital!^,’ says the same writer, who had 
injoyed such peculiar means of information on the 
subject, ‘ prevails in most countries, and in the 

* different provinces of each country, very much 
‘ in proportion to the idleness, poverty, and in- 
‘ security which attend a defective police. It is 

* some consolation, in sO Wretched a state of 
‘ society, that this virtue sbMild be most cultivated 

vot. I. » ‘where 
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CHAi*. ‘ where it is most wanted. In Arabia, the 
'—ij!—rights of hospitality, tk)properly called the Point 
‘ of Honor of the East, are the happy substitute 
‘ of positive law; which in some degree supplies 
‘ the place of justice; connecting, by a voluntary 
‘ intercourse of good offices, those vagabond tribes, 
‘ who despise legislation, deny the perfect rights 
‘ of nAenkind, and set the civil magistrate at de- 
‘ fiance. A strong instance of that sympathizing 
‘ principle in the social constitution of our own 

* nature, which the wisest government will in- 

* courage, and which the most depraved cannot 
‘ suppress.’ In confirmation of these judicious 
remarks, we find it established as a prmciple in 

V 547 ‘ those not totally void of the 

‘ feelings of humanity, the guest and the suppliant 

* should be as; a near relationand he gives 
them a divine right to kind treatment, ‘ the 

oJjsj. ‘ stranger,’ he says, ‘ and the poor are from Jove.’ 
'The liberties taken by suppliant strangers, and 
the confidence reposed in them, were consonant 
Ifr.’''■****■ to these principles. Ulysses, saved alone from 
shipwreck on an unknown coast, goes without 
introduction to the palace of the king of the 
country, which is represented as singulm-ly rich 
and splendid, .enters the apartments, a|td finding 
the king and queen at supper, with , the' principal 
nobles, abrupUy addresses his supplication to tiift 
queen. Not only kindness but honor is imme* 
diately shown to him; he is lodged in the palace; 
and next day the king, recommending him to 
favor in tin assembly of’ffie people, declares at 
the same time that he knbvrs not who he is. It 
1 ■ ■ seems, 
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seems, indeed, to have been a general point of s fct. 
civility" not hastily to ask any stranger who he-'—^ 
was. Telemachus and Mentor, landing in the 
port of Pylns, find the venerable Nestor, prince 
of the country, with the assembled Pylian people, 
on the shore, in the midst'of the ceremony of a 
magnificent public sacrifice. The strangers are 
no sooner perceived approaching, than the Pylians 
crowd to meet them, salute in terras of friendship, 
and invite them to partake of the feast which aU 
W’ays followed a sacrifice, and which indeed seems 
to have been an essential part of the ceremony. 

They were, however, not left to the civility of the 
multitude: Peisistratus, son of Nestor, advancing 
before the rest, took them by the hand, and placed 
them at table by his royal father and his elder 
brother. When the meal was over, Nestor spoke 
in these remarkable terms: ‘ Now the strangers 
‘ have eaten to their satisfaction, it will be proper 
‘ to ask them who they are, and whence they 
‘ com& Strangers, who are you, and whence 
‘ come you, navigating the watery ways ? Is it 
‘ for any business, or do you roam at large, as 
‘ pirates over the sea ; those who wander, risking 
' their own lives, and bringing evil upon others ?’ 
Thucydidd, than whom none could be better Timcj.i. 
qualified to judge, believed this to be a faithful *' *'’ 
picture of the manners of his ancestors; and he 
observes upon it, that Nestor’s question was in 
the common way of inquiry, and not at all im¬ 
plying doubt whether the strangers were worthy 
of his hospitality, or fit company for his table, 
tho they might be pl^a^s. Telemachus and ody”- 
H2 Peisistratus 
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CHAP. Peisistratus afterward, going as hereditary guests, 
■—not personally known, to Menelavis king of 
Sparta, neither announce themselves, nor does 
any one inquire who they are. The kin^, only 
informed by one of his household that unknown 
strangers, just arrived in a chariot, are waiting 
without, expresses displeasure at the mention of 
a doubt whether they were to be treated in the 
palace, or provided elsewhere; orders that they 
should be immediately introduced into the hall, 
where he was sitting at a public supper with his 
court, places them by himself at table, and then 
tells them that, after they have supped, he will 
ask them who they are, and whence they came. 
Odjn. In the same manner, in a former part of the poem, 

J. 1. V. 119 . Xelemachus himself is represented expressing in¬ 
dignation at the least delay of civility to a stranger 
whom he observes at the gate of his father’s 
palace: goes out himself to receive him, and tells 
him that he shall first sup, and then declare his 
T-iiViuii. errand*'. From these o^es of hospitality, once 
performed, new and still more sacred rights arose, 
which did not expire with the persons who gave 
origin to them, but descended to all the posterity 
of either party. A man was peculiarly bound to 
show kindness to a hereditary guest; to one who 

had 

" The manners of chivalry bad many tilings congenial with 
those of heroic times. Sbahespear is scarcely copying Homer 
when he makes Belarius thus address Imogen, wandering in 
the disguise of a boy; 

*.*"“*.■*"“■* youth, come in: 

Discourse is heavy, iSuting;. when we’ve supped. 

We'll mannerly demand Aeeof thy story. 

Cymbeline, act 3. 
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had entertained any of his ancestors, or who bad 
been entertained by them. 

How necessary this generous point of honor 
was to alleviate die miseries to which mankind, 
in that unsettled state of law and government, 
were liable, we may gather from many lively 
and affecting pictures scattered through Homer’s 
poems'*. Beside the general incompetency of 
governments to secure internal order, the best 
regulated were in perpetual danger of ruin from 
forein enemies; and this ruin was cruel, was 
complete. ‘ These are the evils,’ we are told in 
the Iliad, ‘ that follow the capture of a town: the iiiad. 

* I 9 V 590 

‘ men are killed; the city is burned to the ground; 

‘ the women and children of all ranks are carried 

* off for slaves.’ ‘ Wretch that I am,’ says the 
venerable Priam, ‘ what evil does the great 
‘ Jupiter bring on me in my old age! My sons 
‘ slain, my daughters dragged into slaveiy; vio- 
‘ lence pervading even the chambers of my palace; 

* and the very infants dashed against the ground 

* in horrid sport of war. I myself, slain in the 
‘ vain office of defence, i^all be the prey of my 

* own dogs, perhaps in my veiy palace-gates! ’ 

Where such was war, the manners of warriors, 

even of the noblest characters, could not be with¬ 
out stains of barbarism and illiberality. We find, 
in the Iliad, men of highest rank, meeting in 

battle. 


* There is a remarkable one, evidently taken from the 
poet's own age, in a simile in the l8th book of the Iliad, 
V. 307. See also Andronache’s speech, Iliad, b. 2a. v.487; 
and Nestor’s account of his maroding expedition into Eleia, 
11. b. 11. V. 670. 
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battle, address each other in language the most 
grossly insulting; they threaten, they revile, and 
sometimes jest in a very unseemly manner on die 
misfortunes of their adversaries. ‘ You whom 
‘ the Greeks so honor above others,’ says Hector 
to Diomed, ‘ are no better than a woman. Go, 
‘ wretch! ’ Then follows the reason of this per¬ 
sonal anger: ‘ You think to storm our city, and 
‘ carry off our women in your ships.’ After this 
the added threat will not appear unreasonable. 

‘ My arm’ continues Hector, ‘ shall first send 

* you to the infernal deities.’ With minds thus 
heated, and manners thus roughened, it is no 
wonder if we find chiefs of the same nation and 
army use j;;:-eat illiberality of language one to 
another. Of this, not to mention a dispute so 
extreme as that between Agamemnon and Achilles, 
Hector in a speech to Polydamas, and Oilcan 
Ajax to Idomeneus, afford remarkable examples. 

It was little usual to give quarter. ‘ Why so 
‘ teilder-hearted?’ says Agamemnon to Menaiaiis, 
seeing him hesitate while a Trojan of high rank, 
who had the misfortune to be disabled by being 
thrown from his chariot, was begging for life: 
‘ Are you and your house so beholden to the 
‘ Trojans? Let not one of them escape destruc- 
‘ tion from our hands; no, not the child within 
‘ his mother’s womb. Let all perish unmourned; 

‘ let not a vestige of them be seen remaining.’ 
The poet gives the sanction of his own appro¬ 
bation to this inhumanity, in a prince by no means 
generally characterized inhu m an: ‘ It was Justly 

* spoken,’ says Homer; ‘ and he turned his 

‘ brother’s 
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‘ brotlier’s mind.’ Menelaiis, accordingly, pushed sect. 

away the noble suppliant, and the king of men '_ ^ 

himself was the executioner who put the unre-* 
sisting wretch to death. Hector, in whom we find 
so many amiable qualities, was not less infected 
with tliis barbarous spirit of his age. When he 
had killed Patroclus, and stripped him on the 

■ ^ ^ 1 17 V 125. 

spot of his rich armor, he postponed the most 
pressing and most important concerns, equally his 
own and his country’s, to the gratification of weak 
revenge; losing sight of all the greater objects of 
battle, while he struggled for the naked corse, 
with intention to complete its contumely by giving 
it to be devoured by Trojan dogs; and to make 
his vengance lasting by depriving it of those 
funeral rites which, in the opinion of the times, 
were necessary to the repose of souls after death. 

We must not therefore wonder that the common 
Greeks should delight in wounding the dead body 
of Hector himself, when he was soon after slain; i. n .» sn. 
nor ought we to attribute peculiar ferocity to the 
character of Achilles, for the indignities with 
which he treated it; since both the morality and 
the religion of his age, far from condemning such 
conduct, evidently taught him to consider it as 
directed, not indeed by humanity, but by social 
affection, and iuforced by that piety, such as it 
was, which the gods of his country required. 

When the unfortunate monarch of Troy came 
afterward, in person, to beg the body of his heroic 
son, we find the conduct (rf Achilles marked by a i. 24 .v. 5 »*. 
superior spirit of generous humanity. Vet, in the 
very act of granting'the pious request, he doubts if 
, N 4 he 
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CHAP, he is quite excusable to the soul of has departed 

t-i!;__ friend, for remitting the extremity, of vengeande 

which be bad meditated^ :^Dd restoring the cone 
iiiaj. to receive the rites of burial. Agreeably to this 
1.18. V. 176 . gpjfjt of warfare, the token of victory was the 

head of the principal person of the vanquished 
slain, fixed on a post. The milder temper of a 
more civilized age abolished this custom, and it 
became usual for the conqueror to suspend only 
a suit of armor on a post; which, thus adorned, 
was termed a Trophy. Perhaps fire-arms have 
contributed to humanize war. The most cruel 
strokes to individuals are now generally in a great 
measure the result of chance; for it seldcnn can 
be ascertained from what hand precisely they 
come, and revenge thus wants its object Other 
favourable circumstances it is true have assisted; 
but this, it may fairly be presumed, has had its 
share in making revenge alien to modern warfare. 

While such were the horrors of war, continually 
threatening, not frontier provinces of extensive 
realms, but every man's door, we may wonder at 
any progress that civility and the arts of peace 
had made among mankind; that wealth, grandeur, 
elegance, or almost anything beyond mere neces¬ 
saries of life, were thought worth any pains to 
acquire. But, amid the alarms of violence and 
oppression, the spirit of hospitality, so generally 
diffused, often alleviated misfortune; and, even 
in the crash of nations, many individuals, if 
they could save only their lives from the general 
ruin, were at no loss for resources. This exten¬ 
sive communication of the rights of hospitality 

was 
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vrts of powerful ^ect to himanize a savage 

people, to excite a relirii for elegance in style of '—^ 
liimg, and to make the more refined joys of 
society more eagerly sought, as well as more 
easily obtained. There was in Homer’s time 
great difierence in the possessions of individuals; 
some had large tracts of land with numerous herds 
and flocks; others had none. This state of things 
is generally favorable to the arts; a few, who have 
a superabundance of wealth, being better able, 
and generally more willing to incourage them 
than numbers who have only a competency. The 
communication of the rights of hospitality would 
also assist towards the preservation of property to 
those families who had once acquired it. A 
sort of association was thus formed, which in 
some degree supplied the want of a regular ad¬ 
ministration of law. 'l^'’ithout some security thus 
derived we scarcely should have found distinction 
of rank so strongly marked as it is in Homer. A 
man of rank, it appears, might be known by his 
gait and manners, under every disguise of a mean 
habit and mean employment. This could never 
be without a wide distinction existing through 
succ^sive generations. A youth is described, 
elegant in his dress, and delicate in his person; 

‘ such,’ says the poet, ‘ as the sons of princes odyu. 

* usually are.’ It is remarkable that the youth, '•‘*-’•***■ 
thus described, was in the employment of a shep¬ 
herd. Strength, however, and activity, always 
go to the description of Homer’s men of rank: 
but luxury, such as it was in those days, never is 
mentioned as unbecoming a hero; tho it was 

more 
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CHAP, more paiticulaxJy the privilege of the aged“’. 

■ . Hje wealthy, as we basFe alreddy observed, had 

houses of freestone, spacious, and with many 
apartments on different floors ; and we find all 
the offices to be expected in a great family per¬ 
formed with much regularity**. The directions 
?io“;i49. which Penelope’s housekeeper gives to the menial 
servants, for the business of the day, might still 
serve in the East without variation: ‘ Go quickly,’ 
she said, ‘ some of you sweep the house, and 
‘ sprinkle it; and let the crimson carpets be 
‘ spred upon the seats ; let all the tables be well 
‘ rubbed with sponges, and wash carefully the 
‘ bowls tuid the cups. Some of you go imme- 
‘ diately to the fountain for water.’ No less than 
I.J 2 .V. 421 . twenty went on this errand. The whole number 


“ The speech of Ulysses, himself in disguise, to his father 
Laertes, digging in his garden, is remarkable: 

0£i^ ri roi JouWier tmwfitnt lirofoartai 
*«» (iiyiOot’ Pao-tXS* ««*»«■ 

Temurfr Ji iow«f, !»ii KoirxtTo payai ri, 

EiHitium lioXtMui' S ‘f* 

Odyss. L 24. V. 254. 

The commentators have observed a difficulty in this passag; 
but it is only a grammatical difficulty; the sense seemifsuffi- 
ciently obvious, yet the passage is scarcely to be tmnM^d 
with more exactness than we fiud in Pope’s verson, inWhiM 
however the characteristical word fifyiSor, remains umHmeea; 
and the term mmiarch is used for whwj^ .K not 

intended here for so strict a sense, being put as a general 
term for a nobleman, or man of high rank:— 

Nor speaks thy form a mean or servile xnind.- 
I read a monarch in that princely air; 

Thp same thy aspect, if the same thy care, 
fibfi sleeps fair garments, and the joys of wine, 

These are the rights of age, and should be thine. 

Pope’s Odyss. b. 24. V. 301. 

•• See the reception of Telemachus at Pylus and at Sparta, 
in the 3d and 4th books of the Odyssee; as well as the con¬ 
duct of Ulysses’ household, in various parts of the poem. 
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of maid-servants were fifty: not, however, all em¬ 
ployed in household business; for we find fifty 
also forming the establishment of Alcinoiis; of 
whom, ‘ some, ’ says the poet, ‘ ground at the 
‘ mill,’ (an employment of great labor, while 
handmills alone were in use) ‘aand some turned 
‘ the spindle, or threw the shuttle.’ Men-servants 
waited at meals; and those of Ulysses’ house¬ 
hold are described as comely youths, handsomely 
clothed, and always neat in tlieir appearance. 
Servants of both sexes seem to have been all 


SECT. 

IV. 



slaves. 

It appears, indeed, as we have alreddy remarked, 
that since the age of Hercules and Theseus, con¬ 
siderable progress had been made in establishing 
the powers of government over Peloponnesus at 
least, and giving security to the country. No 
apprehension of such dangers as Theseus found 
in the way from Troezen to Athens, is mentioned 
in the account of Telemachus's journey from 
Pylus to Sparta. Without attendants, Telemachus oa^M. 
and Peisistratus set out in a chariot drawn by 
two horses. They carry with them provisions 
for the day. In the evening they arrive at Pherae, 
where they are entertained by Diocles, a chief of 
the country. The next evening they arrive at 
Sparta; and their return affords no more variety 
of story. 

Homer has left us many pictures of his heroes 
in tiieir hours of relaxation, with the goblet cir¬ 
culating. It has indeed been very antiently 
observed, that he shows himself strongly disposed 
to social and convivial injoyment. Horace has 

aggravated 
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CHAP, aggravated the remark into a reproach**. Yet, 

u-ij;_ t allowing for the peculiarities of the manners of 

the heroic ages, most of which are still found in 
the East, there is great elegance in Homer’s con- 
odjB. vivial meetings. Once he makes express mention 
Seenot”o, of druukcnness : bat the anecdote forms a strong 
thimtame. lesson to deter from that vice; showing, by a 
terrible example, that persons of highest rank and 
most respectable character, if they yield to in¬ 
temperance, reduce themselves for the time to 
a level with the lowest and most profligate, and 
odytue. are liable to every indignity. But, at the feasts 
vid‘. si of the great, the song of the bard seldom failed to 

I *- make a principal part of the entertainment. The 

1.2'i.^.sM. ijajd indeed seems to have been a person of im- 
i.*3,y.i33. portance in the household establishment of every 
wealthy chief. His knowlege and memory, in 
the deficiency of books, were to supply the place 
sirabo, 1.1. of a library: his skill in music and poetry was to 
*’■ convey instruction in the most agreeable manner, 
and inform even when pleasure was the only 
odyswe, apparent object. In one instance Homer attributes 
I.3.V. 263. authority to the bard, .^gistheus 

could not accomplish his purpose of possessing 
himself of the person of Clytemnestra, and the 
principal sway in the Ar^an ^vemment, till he 
had removed the bard, whom Agamemnon had 
appointed to be chief counsellor to the queen in 
his absence. 

Women, in the Homeric age, injoyed more 
freedom, and communicated more in business and 


amusement 

" Laudibus arguitur vini vinosus Homerus. 

Herat V. 6. Epbt 19.1.1. 
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amusement among men, that in after ages has 
been usual in those eastern countries; far mor^ 
rilan at Athens in the florishing times of the 
commonwealth. In the Iliad we find Helen and 
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Andromache frequently appearing in company 
with the Trojan chiefs, and entering freely-into 
the conversation. Attended only by one or two 
maid-servants, they walk through the streets of 
Troy as business or fancy lead them. Penelope, 
persecuted as she is by her suitors, does not 
scruple occasionally to show herself among them; 
and scarcely more reserve seems to have been 
imposed on vii^ins than on married women. 

Equally indeed Homer’s elegant eulogies and Od^iser, 
Hesiod’s severe sarcasm prove women to have Hcs'iod.^^^' 
been in their days important members of society. ”^.^.373, 
The character of Penelope in the Odyssee, is the ^ 
completest panegyric on the sex that ever was 
composed; and no language can give a more 
elegant or a more highly-colored picture of con¬ 
jugal affection than isdisplayed in the conversation 
between Hector and Andromache in the sixth 
book of the Iliad. Even Helen, in spite of her 
failings, and independently of her beauty, steals 
upon our hearts, in Homer’s description, by the 
-modesty of her deportment and the elegance of 
her manners. On all occasions, indeed, Hoqier 
shows a disposition to favor the sex: civility and 
attention to them he attributes most particularly 
to his greatest characters, to Achilles, and still 
more remarkably to Hector. The infinite variety 
of his subjects, and the historical nature of his 
poems, led him necessarily to speak of bad women: 

but 
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CH A p. but even when the black deed of ClytCTfinestrR 
‘—V —> palls for his severest reprobation, still his delicapy 
toward the sex leads him to mention it in a 
manner that might tend to guard against that 
reproach, which would be liable to involve all for 
the wickedness of one”. With some things of 

course 

" Pope, who was as little disposed to favor the sex as he 
was formed to be favored bji’ them, has remarkably extended 
and ag^vated his author’s invective in translating the speech 
of the injured Agamemnon to Ulysses in the Elysian fields: 
....... -'Hy liivTct, 

Hi ti, lutT at^x^t •va'o/tii'SO'iii iv'urvti 

OsavTipim yuixifiy K»l S «’ figvir. 

Odyss. 1. 11. v. 433. 

The meaning is simply this: ‘ Clytemnestra’s wickedness has 
‘ been so extreme, that it will communicate infamy to 
womankind through all futurity: even the good will not 
‘ escape reproach for it.' But in the translation which Pope 
either made or adopted, Agamemnon pronounces the whole 
sex peijured, and doubts if a single virtuous woman will ever 
be found: 

...... < Thy deeds,' he says, ‘ disgrace 

The peijured sex, and blacken all the race; 

And should posterity one virtuous find. 

Name Clytemnestra, they will curse the kind.' 

Pope’s Odyss. b. 11. v. 540. 

Another strong instance of this turn in Pope, and where he 
has gone more out of his way to show it, occurs in his note 
to the 450th verse of his translation of the ninth book of the 
Iliad. A strong instance of the contrary disposition in 
Homer, with proof that it remained to him in blindness, 
and probably in old age, appears in a beautiful and affecting 
address to the vHgins who attended the festival at Delos, 
for which the Hymn to Apollo hu been composed'; and the 
passage is^authenticated by Thucydides: 

iT witnu’ i|Kira mu /urtwivii 
Mnwaaffy i^nein r» ti( isrixfttrwr urfeurvr 
'EiS*#* •nljDTau, i$Tn( Toaemi^io; iXftw, 

’n aw(iu, S/tfut itif {Arx 

wMFnu, Kcu rtfrifmrii fui/ura; 

’t/tuf y trSrat vs'oitfhae'Si lUpifuif, 

Tvfxlt an;, uiat i$ Xty (» 

Thucyrf. 1.3, c. 104- 

‘ Virgins, joy attend you all! Remember me hereafter: and 

‘ when 
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course widely differing from what prevails in 
distmit climates and distant ages, we yet find in 
general the most perfect decency, and evrai ele¬ 
gance, of manners in Homer’s descriptions of the 
intercourse of men and women. Helen’s conver¬ 
sations on the walls of Troy, in the Iliad, and in 
her court at Sparta, in the Odyssee, afford re¬ 
markable examples. One office of civility, indeed, 
which we find usually performed by women in the 
heroic age, may excite our wonder: the business 
of attending men in bathing seems to have been 
peculiar to women; and, in compliment to men 
of rank, was performed by virgins of the highest 
rank. When Telemachus visited Nestor at Pylus, 
the office of washing and clothing him was assigned 
to the beautiful Polycaste, the virgin daughter of 
the venerable monarch. When Ulysses appeared 
as an unknown stranger in his own palace, the 
queen Penelope, uninformed who or what he was. 



merely in pursuance of the common ceremonies 
of hospitality, directed her young maids to attend 
him to the toth. Ulysses refused the honor, and Ody.»o<-, 
desired an old woman; but the poet seems to ’ 


have thought it necessary that he should apologize 
very particularly for such a singularity. Repug- ivej s 
nant as these circumstances appear to common 
notions of eastern jealousy, yet customs not abso- 
lutely dissimilar are still found among the Arabs. 

Indeed the general sentiments of the Turks to- «>'>■■» on «ii» 

® Religion, 

W&rd LawB,&c. of 
ihc Turkf. 


when any stranger from afar coming here shall ask, O 
‘ Virgins, who is the sweetest poet that attends your festival, 
‘ and with whom are you most delighted i do you all kindly 
‘ answer, with one applauding voice, Our favorite is the Blind 
‘•Man, who lives in rocky Chios.' 
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CHAP, ward the female sex are a strange compound of 
>—^ ^ the grossest sensuality with the most scrupulous 
decency. For the CTedit of Homer, and of his 
age, it should be observed that, among all his 
variety of pictures of human passion, not a hint 
occurs of that unnatural sensuality which after- 
ward so disgraced Grecian manners. 

It was customary in the heroic age, as indeed 
at all times in Greece, for ladies of highest rank 
to employ themselves in spinning and needlework, 
and in at least directing the business of the loom; 
which was carried on, as till lately in the highlands 
of Scotland, for every family within itself. It was 
praise equally for a slave and a princess to be 
skilful in works of this kind. In Homer’s time, 
washing also was employment for ladies. The 
princess Nausicaa, the yOung and beautiful 
daughter of the opulent king of Phaeacia a coun¬ 
try famed more for luxury than industry, w'ent 
with her maids, in a carriage drawn by mules, to 
a fountain in a sequestered spot at some distance 
from the city, to wash the clothes of the family. 

It is matter of no small curiosity to compare 
the manners and principles of the heroic age of 
Greece with those of our Teutonic ancestors. 
There are strong lines of resemblance, and there 
are strong characteristical touches by which they 
stand distinguished. Greece was a country hold¬ 
ing out to its possessors every delight of which 
humanity is capable : but where, through the in¬ 
efficiency of law, the instability of governments, 
and the character of the times, happiness was 
extremely precarious, and the change frequent 

from 
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from the height of bliss to the depth of misery. 

Hence, rather than from his natural temper, 

Homer seems to have derived a melancholy tinge 
widely diffused over his poems **. He frequently 
adverts, in general reflections, to the miseries of 
mankind. That earth nourishes no animal more iii.d. 
miserable than man, is a remark which he puts 
into the mouth of Jupiter himself. His common 
epithet for war and battle is ‘ tearfulWith Maiief* 
the northern bards, on the contrary, war and AmiqSuies. 
batde were subjects of highest joy and merriment: 
and this idea was supported in fact, we are well 
assured, to a most extraordinary degree. Yet R»i>eruon'» 
there was more generosity and less cruelty m the 
Gothic spirit of war than in the Grecian. Whence 
this arose; what circumstances gave the weaker 
sex so much more consequence among the Teutonic 
nations than among the Greeks; how the spirit 
of gallantry, so little known to this elegant and 
polished people, should arise and gain such uni¬ 
versal influence among the fierce unlettered sa¬ 
vages of the North; that gallantry which, with 
many fantastical and some mischievous effects, 
has produced many highly salutary and honorable 
to mankind ; will probably ever remain equally a 
mystery in the history of man, as why perfection 
in the sciences and every elegant art should be 
confined to the little territory of Greece, and to 
those nations which have derived it thence. 


* See particularly in the Odyssee, b. 4. v. 93. b. 8. v. 533. 
b. II. V.620. b. l8. V. 199.' 

” Iliad, 1 . 8. V. 388. 

Majpi iatfvtim-a, Iliad, 1 .13. v. 765. 
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CHAPTER III. 

History of Greece from the Trojan War to 
the Return of the Heracleids ; and of the 
Grecian Oracles, the Council of Amphic- 
TTONs, and the Olympian Games. 


SECTION I. 

lUttoration of Oretta to the Throne of Argos. Conquest of 
Peloponnesus by the Dorians under the Heracleids, com¬ 
monly called the Return of the Heracleids. Distinction (f 
the Greek Nation into Ionic, Medic, Attic, Doric. 

CHAP. ^ I ■'AKING Homer as our faithful guide for 
_» * the history of this early age, we may con¬ 
clude that no great revolution, nothing of any 
extensive consequence, happened in Greece, after 
the troubles insuing from the Trojan war had 
subsided, to the time when he composed his 
poems. The most important events which he has 
recorded, posterior to the return of the Greeks 
from Troy, relate to the kingdom of Argos. 
Qd^'ssce, Orestes, son of Agamemnon, after living seven 
years in exile at Athens, in the eighth found 
“cans to revenge his father’s draith and recover 
i.*4. ».3s. jjig inheritance. He killed the usurper .SgisUieus; 
and his guilty mother Clytemnestra perished in 
the tumult. Mounting then the throne of Argos, 
he became a very powerful prince, and reigned 
with great reputation. Here the history of Homer 

ends; 
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ends; and the manner in which these events are sect. 

mentioned by him appears strongly to indicate -— > 

that the period of his life would not admit of his 
tracing history much farther 
It was, according to Thucydides, (whose simple Thncyd. 
affirmation carries more authority than that of any ' 

other writer, and upon this occasion has been 
universally followed) about eighty years after 
the destruction of Troy that a great revolution 
happened, which changed the population of a 
large part of Greece, and in its consequences, 
that of a long extent of the western coast of Asia 
Minor. The children and partizans of the great 
Hercules had been invited from Athens, their 
first place of refuge from the persecution of 
Eurystheus king of Argos, to settle in Doris. 

.£paliu8, chief of that province, in gratitude for str«bo, 
important favors received from Hercules, is said ' ’’ 
to have adopted Hyllus, eldest son of that hero, 
by Deianeira, daughter of CEneus king of JEtolia, 
and to have bequeathed his principality to him. 

Thus fortunately raised from the condition of 
suppliant exiles to that of soverein princes, the 
posterity of Hercules were however not to be 
satisfied with a scanty command over herdmen 
among the wilds of CEta and Parnassus. Esteem¬ 
ing themselves direct heirs of the family of Perseus, 
tiiey never ceased to claim the dominion of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, and particularly of Argos, of which the 

superior 

' H» residence, after lie was become blind, as he says him¬ 
self in those lines of the Hymn to Apollo which have the 
testimony of Thucydides to their authenticity, was in the iland 
of Chios. Thucyd. 1.3. c. t04. 

O 2 
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CHAP, superior policy and fortune of the family of Pelbps 
had deprived them. Twice penetrating through 
the isthmus, they w’ere compelled to retreat with 
B. C. loss. But at length Temenus, Crespbontes, and 
824. R Aristodemus, said to be great-grandsons of Hyllus, 
Hcrodot.' a.ssociating Oxylus, an .Stolian chieftain, their 
put 'de* kinsman, crossed the Corinthian gulph from 
p*683^t *. Naupactus, at the head of an army, with which, 
excepting the mountainous province of Arcadia, 
Hfrodot. they overran the whole peninsula. Tisamenus, 
son of Orestes, forced from Argolis and Laconia,' 
sirabo',’^*' made however a stand in Aigialeia; and main- 
I. B. p. m tajjjjng himself there, the country acquired from 
Pausan. his folIowcrs the name of Achaia. Of the rest the 
1.5. c. 1. Ueracieids became complete masters. Temenus 

took possession of Argos, Crespbontes of Mes- 
senia, and, Aristodemus dying, his twin-sons 
Eurysthenes and Procles were made joint kings 
of Lacedasmon: Corinth was given to Aletes, 
also a descendant of Hercules, and Eleia was 
Paitsan. allotted to Oxylus. Sicyon and Phlius were after- 
K 2 j;. t>. added to the Ar^an dominion; the former 

by Phalces, son of Temenus ; the other by Rheg- • 
nidas, son of Phalces. 

Of the particulars of this important revolution, 
the struggles likely to be maintained by princes 
so established in their possessions as the Pelopids, 
and so connected by various ties of consanguinity 
and political interest, or the causes why little 
struggle was made, scarcely any information re¬ 
mains to us. It appears, indeed, that the Hera- 
cleid chiefs had interest within the Peninsula; 
Strabo, for as wc urc informed by Strabo, Laconia was 

betrayed 
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betrayed to them. 'Iliey seem also, in their 
outset, to have judiciously disclaimed all hostile 
mte&tion against the people of Peloponnesus, pro¬ 
fessing that their aim was only to recover their 
rights from princes who had usurped them. Far¬ 
ther than this even Pausanias was unable to 
gather. Nor are we more informed of the time 
employed in the conquest. But that the conquest 
was in the end complete, and that an entire revo¬ 
lution took place, not only in the government, l)ut 
in the population also of the whole peninsula, 
except Arcadia, are facts amply authenticated. 
As soon as the division of. the conquered country 
was agreed upon, the Ileracleid princes, binding 
themselves by solemn oaths mutually to support 
one another in their respective allotments, exacted 
ingagements upon oath to the same purpose from 
all their subjects. But their Dorian and jEtolian 
followers had not conquered rich and extensive 
provinces for others, to return themselves to their 
pristine poverty upon their native mountains. It 
was, perhaps, a necessary policy to reward them 
with establishments in the newly ac(|uired terri¬ 
tories. ^ A general oppression of the old inhabi¬ 
tants followed: great numbers emigrated: the 
rest were mostly reduced to slavery; and in the 
end the Heracleids, and their immediate parti- 
zans, remained sole lords of the soil throughout 
Peloponnesus, excepting Arcadia and Achaia. 

This great change in the population of Greece, 
and the importance which the Dorian name 
acquired by it, among other consequence.^, occa¬ 
sioned a new distinction of the Grecian people, 
O 3 and 
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CHAP, and brought forward to public attention some old 
ones, which in the time of Homer and Hesiod 
appear to have been little noticed. Concerning 
the hords who in earliest times occupied Greece 
under various names, Dryopes, Caucones, Aones, 
Leleges, Pelasgians, and others, the diligent and 
Strabo. judicious Strabo seems to have been unable to 
discover how-^ far they were different people, 
f !?*p’4oi. spoken one language: for, 

in the civilized ages, no trace or memory of a 
dialect not Grecian was to be found in any, the 
most mountainous part of the country. They 
appear also to have been much intermixed; but 
the Pelasgian name prevailed on the continent, 
and the Lelegian in the islands; the former in- 
iieroiiot. eluding, at one time, as Herodotus assures us, all 
people of Grecian race. The Athenians and 
1.1.C. 56 .& Arcadians, in whose country, within reach of 
' tradition, there had never been any complete 
change of population, continued always to refer 
their origin, in part at least, to the Pelasgians. 
Revolutions, depriving the other Greeks of means 
to trace their ancestry so high, gave them at the 
same time new eras whence to begin their account 
of themselves, in consequence of which the old 
fell more reddily into oblivion. The Pelasgian 
name thus grew obsolete at an early period, and 
stwbo,^^ the Greek nation became distinguished into two 
‘ ' hords, called Ionian and .®olian. Yet neither 

have we any certain information how this distinc- 
1.8.P.38S. tion arose; tho tradition mentions JEolus and 
Herodot. Doms, sons of Hellen the son of Deucalion, and 
1. ^ c. 94. Ion and Achaeus sons of Zuthus, another son of 

3 Hellen, 
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Hellen, as the patriarchs of the Grecian people, sect. 
from whom the appellations of their principal » ■ 

divisions were derived. The history of thesfc 
princes, however, is uncertain in extreme; and 
tradition of better authority gives reason to sup¬ 
pose that the appellations had another and an 
earlier origin. Before the return of the Heracleids Homer, 
the Achaian name was common to all the Pelo- de'il^g. 
ponnesians. The Ionian name had been still more 
comprehensive; having included the Achaian® 
and the Boeotians, who, together with those to 
whom it was afterwards confined, would make 
nearly the whole of the Greek nation; and among 
the Orientals it was always the general name for 
the Greeks. 

But whatever may have been originally tlie dis. 
tinction of the Grecian hords, it became, in the 
course of ages, more than nominal; since, tho 
their settlements were intermixed, and their 
language fundamentally one, each people pre¬ 
served its peculiar dialect. Attica was con¬ 
sidered as the orginal settlement of the lonians: 
its antient inhabitants were usually distinguished Ham. ii. 
by that name; and the country was called Ionia. '• ’■ 
Colonies migrating thence into Peloponnesus, He„„)„t. 
occupied the province afterward named Achaia, '• 
but previously .£gialos and iGgialeia; and the 
Ionian colonists were called ALgialian Pelasgians* 

The people of the rest of Greece, within and 
without the isthmus, were esteemed of the ./Eolian 
hord ; yet, according to Pausanias, the dialect of pausan. 
Argos, before the return of the Heracleids, was the *• 
same as the antient Attic. Of the farther division, 
o 4 however. 
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Strabo. 

I. 8. p. 383. 


Herodot. 

1. l.c. 56 - 


Iiocral. 
Fanathen. 
Stmb. I. 8 . 
p. 364,365. 


Strabo. 

1. 8.p.333. 


however, of the Grecian people, which afterward 
arose, we have from Strabo a clear account. The 
inhabitants of the mountainous tract about. Par> 
nassus, under the name of Dorians, who, accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus, had migrated thither from 
Thessaly, were, like the antient Atticans, from the 
barrenness of their country, and their consequent 
poverty, little subject to invasion; and thus, while 
the other .Xolians, from their frequent revolutions 
and intermixture with foreiners, acquired a new 
dialect, the Dorians alone retained their manners 
and language unaltered. When under the Hera- 
cleids they became masters of Peloponnesus, the 
former inhabitants were mostly either expelled or 
reduced to slavery; excepting those who under 
Tisamenus maintained themselves in Achaia, and 
the Arcadians, who, with their mountains, preserved 
their freedom. The exiles passed to Asia Minor, 
and overpowering there the Asiatics, as they had 
been themselves overpowered by the Dorians, 
they established colonies all along the western 
coast of that country. Four distinctions of the 
Grecian people now arose out of the original two. 
The Dorian name prevailed in all the establish¬ 
ments of the Heracleids, and was preserved by all 
the colonies founded by their descendants, in 
Asia, Italy, Sicily, and wheresoever else. The 
Athenians also rose to such preeminence above all 
other people of Ionian race, that their name, like¬ 
wise prevailed over that of their hord; and thus 
the two original dialects of the Grecian language 
acquired the new names of Doric and Attic, while 
the two other principal dialects, which various 

circumstances 
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circumstances had contributed to alter, retained 
the antient appellations of .^olic and Ionic. But 
all the Greeks without die isthmus, except the Strabo, i. s. 
Athenians and Megarians, claimed .^olian origin. ’’ 

The Megarians, tho of .iEolian race, yet being a 
Dorian colony from Peloponnesus, chose to retain 
the distinction of the Doric name. The Ionian Herodoi. 
name was rejected in Greece, and retained only 
by those lonians who migrated into Asia and the 
ilands ; and to them the dialect called Ionic was 
peculiar. 


1.1. c. 143. 


SECTION II. 

Oiigin and Prugrets of Oracles, 

The history of a people divided, like the Greeks, sect. 
into many little states, each exercising complete '—^— 
sovereinty within its own territory, cannot be 
traced in so connected a manner as that of those 
nations whose parts are united under one system 
of government. Historians have therefore found 
it convenient, after giving a summary account of 
the remoter ages, to select two commonwealths, 

Athens and Lacedaemon, as main channels in 
which their narrative should run; contenting them¬ 
selves with but occasionally relating the more 
important transactions of the rest. While the 
same method- is followed here, equally from neces¬ 
sity and choice, the business of the historian, it 
should seem, were veiy incompletely executed 
should he omit to investigate, with some accuracy, 
the circumstances which principally contributed 

to 
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CH Ap. to keep so many independent and eternally warring 
■ states, without any express league, and often with¬ 
out any very obvious common interest, still in some 
measure united, still always to esteem themselves 
one people, so as to acquire (for they had them not 
in the early periods of their history) singularly strong 
lines of distinction from all the rest of .mankind. 

Tho, among the consequences of the great 
revolution affected by the Heracleids, a separation 
in national pride, opposition in national preju' 
dices, and even national antipathies, might be 
liable to arise among the Grecian people, the 
Dorians yet fortunately brought with them, from 
their former country, habits, opinions, and attach¬ 
ments, not only tending to correct the mischievous 
effects of political jealousies among the several 
independent states which they established in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, but also to preserve and even increase 
the intercourse, and strengthen the connection 
with the rest of Greece. The province of Doris 
was chiefly composed of the northern branches 
of the lofty ridge of Parnassus, at the southern 
end of which Delphi was situated. The oracle 
of that place had been for some time increasing in 
reputation among the people of the neighboring 
rut. de provinces ; and it was not without the incourage- 
!fl.'p.£86. ment of some responses, which admitted a favor¬ 
able interpretation, that the Heracleids had 
ingaged in their enterprize. Their frdi success 
therefore could not fail to extend the fame and 
increase the credit of the oracle. The great bond 
indeed that first united, and afterward for ages 
principally held the Greeks together,'was their 

religion ,* 
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religion; of the early state of which, and some sect. 
principal circumstances in its rise and progress, «—— 
from among those which can be sufficientiy ascer¬ 
tained for history, it has been alreddy endevored 
to give an account. Some inquiry will now be 
necessary concerning those reputed means of re¬ 
gular communication with the deity, less known 
in earlier times, but which, in the period to which 
we are approaching, became political engines of 
singular force, and had their effect on almost 
every important occurrence. It were indeed a 
very vain attempt to pursue, through all its intri¬ 
cacies, the history of institutions founded upon 
ignorance, and raised by deceit, at an age far be¬ 
yond the reach of written memorials; and ever 
afterward, during their existence through many 
centuries, covered from common observation with 
the utmost caution of interested ingenuity favored 
by political power. But* as the subject is both 
curious in itself, and important to the history 
before us, it shall be endevored here to reduce 
under one point of view, what can be collected 
from antient writers, principally tending to illus¬ 
trate the early circumstances of oracles. 

Superstition was formed into a system in Egypt 
at an age prior to our first accounts of it. Vast 
temples were built, innumerable ceremonies esta¬ 
blished ; the same body, forming the hereditary 
priesthood and lije nobility of the nation, directed 
with a high hand die belief and consciences of 
the people; and prophecy was not only among 
their pretensions, but perhaps the most indis- 
[)ensable part of their office. We have alreddy 
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CHAP, had occasion to remark how usual it was with 
—the Phenician traders^ then the general carriers of 
frc'k ’ the Mediterranean, to steal women. It happened 
tliat the master of a Phenician vessel carried oft' 
a woman-attendant of the temple of Jupiter at 
Thebes on the Nile, and sold her in Tliesprotia; 
a mountainous tract in the north-western part 
of Epirus, bordering on the Illyrian hords. Re¬ 
duced thus unhappily to slavery among barba¬ 
rians, the woman however soon became sensible 
of the superiority which her education in a more 
civilized country gave her over them; and she 
conceived hopes of mending her condition, by 
practising upon their ignorance what she had 
acquired of those arts which, in able hands, im¬ 
posed upon a more inlightened people. She gave 
out, that she possessed all the powers of prophecy 
to which the Egyptian priests pretended ; that 
she could discover present secrets and foretel 
future events. Her pretensions excited curiosity: 
she chose her station under the shade of a spread¬ 
ing oak, where, in the name of the god Jupiter, 
she delivered answers to numbers who came to 
consult her; and shortly her reputation, as a 
prophetess, extended as far as the people of the 
country themselves communicated. These simple 
circumstances of her story were afterward, ac¬ 
cording to the genius of those ages, turned into 
a fable, which was commonly told in the time of 
Herodotus, by the Dodonaean priests. A black 
pigeon, they said, flew from Thebes in Egypt to 
Dodona, and perching upon an oak, proclaimed 
with human voice, ‘That an oracle of Jupiter 

‘ should 
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‘ should be established there V The Dodona^ans, sect^ 

' II 

concluding that a divinity spoke through the *—^— 
agency of the pigeon, obeyed the mandate, and 
the oracle was established. The historian accounts 
for the hction thus : The woman, on her arrival, 
speaking in a forein dialect, the Dodonteans said 
she spoke like a pigeon: but afterward, when she 
had acquired the Grecian speech and accent, they 
said the pigeon, who from her darker complexion 
was called the black pigeon, now spoke with a 
human voice. The trade of prophecy being both 
easy and lucrative, the office of the prophetess 
was readily supplied both with associates and 
.successors. A temple for the deity and habi¬ 
tations for his ministers were built; and thus, 
according to the evidently honest, and apparently 
well-founded and judicious account of Herodotus, 
arose the oracle of Jupiter at Dodona, the very 
place where tradition, still remaining to the days 
of that writer, testified that sacrifices had formerly 
been performed only to the Nameless God. 

In consequence probably of the success of 
Dodona, oracles were, in remote ages, attempted 
in various places ’. Olympia, as we learn from 

Strabo, 

* Homer, (Odyssee, 14. 328. & 19. 297.) jEschylus, 
(Prometb. Vinct. v. 827.) Plato, (Pha:drus, p. 275. t. 3.) 
and Strabo, ( 1 . 5. p. 328,) call the prophetic tree — 

Hesiod, (as quoted by the Scholiast upon the Trachinis of 
Sophocles, V. 1174.) Herodotus, 1 . 2. c. 55. and Lucian, (Dial. 

Micyll. & Gall.) call it •sy)?. I do not suppose any con¬ 
tradiction between them; because I take to have Itcen 
a generic name, and a species. See note 8. in the first 
eection of the first chapter of this History. 

* The learned M. Hardion, in his first Dissertation on the 
Oracle of Delphi, (Mem. de I’Acad.des Inscrip.) undertakes to 

prove 
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chap. Strabo, before the establishment of its games, 
—> was famous for the oracle of Olympian Jupiter; 
1. 8 . pi’sss. which however ceased at an early period. The 
pretension to the gift of prophecy, as a dispen¬ 
sation of the deity to certain individuals, being 
found still lucrative, continued still to be common, 
but it was often dangerous. For in gratifying 
one great man, tho but by telling the simple truth, 
the ill-will of another, or perhaps of the multitude, 
Iliad. was excited. Thus Homer represents the seer 
1 . 1 . r. 74 . ^ q£ jjjgjj afraid to declare 

a truth which might offend Agamemnon; and we 
Euripides find in Euripides the reason expressly given for 
v !' 97 u ' preferring tocal oracles: ‘ Men are liable to be 
‘ warped by fear, favor, or pity. Prophecies 
‘ should be delivered by Apollo alone, who re- 
‘ spects nobody.’ Whenever therefore means 
occurred for establishing the belief that a deity 

favored 


prove from Herodotus himself, that Herodotus is wrong in 
asserting the Dodonaean oracle to have been the oldest in 
Greece. But the whole of his argument rests on a suppo¬ 
sition that the Pelasg^ans, founders of the Dodonsean oracle, 
originated from a handful of savages (une poignfee d'hommes, 
ou, pour mieux dire, des brutes) first assembled under Pelasgus 
on tiie mountains of Arcadia, long after the establishment of 
the Delphian oracle. Nothing, however, in antient Grecian 
tradition appears more certain than that the Pelasgian name 
and people had a very different origin (1); nothing more 
uncertain than the time when the ^Iphian oracle was first 
established; and scucely anything more evidently febulous 
than those reports of the early consultation of it, on whose 
audiority M. Hardion has not scrupled to say, ‘ il est ik- 
* OOHTXSTABU qu'U fitoit ^tsbU mSme avant le dbloge de 
‘ Deucalion.' The first amount of the consultation of the 
Delphian oracle to which Strabo seems to have given any 
credit was that of Homer, who mentions a response to 
Agamemnon before the 'Hojan war. See Strabo, b. 9, p. 417. 

( 1 ) See ebap. 1, lect, S, & 4. of thii Hist. 
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favored any particular spot with his peculiar grace 
and frequent presence, and would deign there to 
communicate with mortals who knew how duly’ 
to invoke him, priests and soothsayers would not 
neglect the opportunity. The faithful delivery of 
the divine mandate no longer then depended on 
the credit of a single person, but a college of 
priests became its warrant; while the supposed 
sanctity of the place protected all within its pre¬ 
cinct, and the number of the associated attendants 
added to the security of those ingaged in any 
office of the prophetical function. Through such 
inducements many oracles were in early times 
established, which, like Olympia, succeeded for a 
time, and decayed. But the oracle which held 
its reputation, and extended it, we may say, over 
the world, was Delphi. Of this celebrated place 
so many fables are related, some of them referred 
to times long before, according to any authentic 
account, an oracle existed in Greece, that the 
writer whose subject calls for some elucidation of 
the matter, finds no small difficulty to determine 
what not to reject of all that has been said upon 
it. Indeed on this mythological ground, where 
even the antiquarian and the professed dissertator 
should tread with caution, the historian cannot 
but hesitate at every step. He will certainly 
not attempt to lead his reader a regular journey 
through it; but he may point out to him a few 
spots of the firmer soil, which, witliout risk of 
material deception, may inable him to form some 
general idea of the whole. 


On 
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CHAP. 

III. 

Strabo, 

l.9.p.418. 


Strabo, 

1.9. p.419. 


Oiodor. 

1.16. e. 36. 
Pausan. 

I 10. c. 
Schol. in 
Pint. Aris- 
toph. T. 9. 


On the southern side of mount Parnassus, with* 
in the western border of Phocis against Locris, 
'and at no great distance from the seaport towns 
of Crissa and Cirrha, the mountain-crags form a 
natural amphitheater, difficult of access; in the 
midst of which a deep cavern, discharged, from 
a narrow orifice, a vapor powerfully affecting the 
brain of those who came within its influence. This, 
we are told, was first brought to public notice by 
a goatherd, whose goats, brouzing on the brink, 
were thrown into singular convulsions; upon 
which the man going to the spot and endevoring 
to look into the chasm, became himself agitated 
like one frantic. These extraordinary circum¬ 
stances were communicated through the neighbor¬ 
hood; and the superstitious ignorance of the age 
immediately attributed them to a deity residing 
in the place. Frenzy of every kind, among the 
Greeks, even in more inlightened times, was 
supposed the effect of divine inspiration, and the 
incoherent speeches of the frantic were regarded 
as prophetical*. A spot therefore to which 
herdmen only and their goats had hitherto been 
accustomed to climb over the rugged sides of the 
mountain, now became an object of extensive 
curiosity: it was said to be the oracle of the 
goddess Earth: the rude inhabitants, from all the 
neighboring parts, resorted to it for infoi^gation 
concerning futurity; to obtain which any one of 

them 


* Ut alia nos melius multa quam Gneci, sic huic prsestan- 
tissimae rei divinationi, nomen nostri a divis, Graeci, ot Plato, 
interpretatur (in Phsedro) a furore dixerunt. M. T. Cic. de 
divinatione, 1. i.s. 1. 
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them inhaled the vapor, and whatever he uttered sect. 
in the insuing intoxication, passed for prophecy. . —— 
But the function of prophet, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, was not a little dangerous: for 
many through the superinduced giddiness, fell 
into the cavern and w'ere lost. An assembly of 
the neighboring inhabitants was therefore con¬ 
vened; in w’hich it was determined that one 
person, appointed by public authority, should 
alone be permitted to receive the inspiration and 
render the responses of the divinity; and that 
the security of the prophet should be provided for 
by a frame placed over the chasm, through which 
the maddening vapor might be inhaled with safety, 

A virgin was preferred for the sacred office; and 
a frame was prepared, resting on three feet, 
whence it had the name of tripod. The place 
bore the name of Pytho, of uncertain origin, but 
attributed in aftertimes to some adventures of the 
gods there, which gave it a mystical dignity; and 
thence the title of Pythoness or Pythia became 
attached to the prophetess. To obtain the in¬ 
spiration which, it was supposed, not only inabled, 
but forced her to reveal the will of the divinity, 
the Pythoness was placed on the tripod. A sacred 
estimation thus became attached to the form of 
that machine, insomuch that thence, according 
to Diodorus, arose the partiality which induced 
not the Greeks only but the Romans to prefer it 
for every utensil, whether for sacred or domestic 
purposes, to which it could be applied. 

The importance of the oracle being increased 
by this interference of public authority, a farther 
VOL I. ^ establishment 
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CHAP, establishment became necessary. A rude temple 

_».was built over the cavern, priests were appointed, 

ceremonies were prescribed, sacrifices were per¬ 
formed. A revenue now was necessary. All 
therefore who would consult the oracle hence¬ 
forward, must come with offerings in their hands. 
The reputation of the place no longer then de¬ 
pended simply on the superstition of the people: 
the interest of the priests became its guardian. 

sarroracic uccording to probable conjecture, the 

deOciphea, change of divinities supposed to preside at Delphi. 
&ardioii. The profits produced by the prophetical abilities 
of the goddess Earth beginning to fail, it was 
asserted that the god Neptune was associated 
Pansan. with her in the oracle. After this the goddess 
■ ■ Themis was said to have succeeded her mother 

.Sachyi. Earth in the inheritance. Still new incentives to 
■ public credulity and curiosity became necessary. 
If the attempt to sift fact from fable may in any 
case be indulged to the historian, the hymn to 
Apollo, transmitted to us as the composition of 
Homer, seems to offer so probable an account of 
the next and final change in the property of this 
celebrated place, that it may be permitted to 
introduce it here. 

Apollo was a deity of great reputation in the 
ilands and in Asia Minor, but hitherto of little 
fame on the continent of Greece, when a vessel 
from Gnossus in Crete came to the port of Crissa ; 
and the crew landing, proceeded immediately up 
the neighboring mountain Parnassus to Delphi. 
Presently a wonderful story was circulated, ‘ That 
this vessel, being bound to Pylus on the coast 

‘ of 
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* of Messenia, had been forced by a preternatural sect. 

* power beyond that port, and while the asto- '—ill— 

* nished crew were perfectly passive, had been 
‘ conducted with surprizing exactness and expe- 
‘ dition to Crissa: that a dolphin of uncommon 
‘ magnitude had accompanied the vessel, appa- 
‘ rently with authority, and, on their arrival at 
‘ Crissa, discovered himself to the crew to be the 
‘ great and beneficent god Apollo; ordering them 
‘ at the same time to follow him to Delphi, where 

* they should become his ministers.’ The pro¬ 
ject succeeded beyond expectation. Sacrifices and 
petitions to Themis and Neptune had plainly for 
some time been wrong: Apollo was now the pre¬ 
siding power of the place; and under this god, 
through the skill of his new ministers (for Crete, 
as we have seen, was earlier civilized, and had 
probably more intercourse with Egypt than the 
rest of Greece) the oracle recovered and increased 
its reputation. Delphi, which had the advantage 
of being really near the center of Greece, was 
reported to be the center of the world; miracles 
were invented to prove so important a circum¬ 
stance, and Navel of the Earth was among the 
titles which it acquired ’. Perhaps at this time 
the Pythian games had their origin in the prize 
offered for a hymn in honor of Apollo, to be per¬ 
formed by the voice accompanied by the clthara. 

The first victor, Pausanias informs us, was a Pan>an. 

Cretan. '•'''• 


‘ Strabo, 1 .9. p. 419.' Mr. Bryant has accouutwl fi'r this 
title ingeniously, and perhaps justly, in his Analysis of Antient 
Mythology, vol. 1. p. 240. 
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CHAP. Cretan. It was not till some ages after that 
’——' .athletic exercises were introduced, in imitation of 
the Olympian. 

Delphi, however, prospering through its oracle, 
became early a considerable town. Situate as it 
was among barren mountain-crags, the rich vale 
Wheeler’s of Crissa was at hand for its supply ; the Bceotian 
■iitoOreere, plain was Dot far distant, and the neighborhood 
b.i.p. 316 . ^ ajjjjjjQjjgj convenience. 

Before Homer’s time, if we may credit the hymn 
to Apollo, the temple of that deity Avas built of 
stone, with some magnificence. But the Dorian 
conquest seems to have been the fortunate cir¬ 
cumstance that principally spred its fame and 
inlarged its influence; which quickly so extended, 
that nothing of moment within Greece was under¬ 
taken by states, or even by private persons who 
could afford the expence, without first consulting 
the oracle of Delphi; particularly in circumstances 
of doubt, anxiety, and distress, Delphi was the 
refuge. A present upon these occasions was al¬ 
ways necessary; and princes and opulent persons 
endevored to conciliate the favor of the deity by 
offerings of great value. Afterward vanity came 
in aid to superstition, in bringing riches to the 
temple. The names of those who made consider¬ 
able presents were always registered; and when 
statues, tripods, ’or other ornaments of valuable 
materials or elegant workmanship were given, they 
were publicly exhibited in honor of the donor. 

But the wealth and growing estimation of Delphi 
had also another source, of which information 
remains only so far as to assure us of the fact, 

with 
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with far less explanatioo of circumstances than 
for its importance might be desired. In the 
general insecurity of property in the early ages,' 
and especially in Greece, it was highly desirable 
to convert all that could be spared from immediate 
use into that which might most easily be removed 
from approaching danger. By a compact under¬ 
stood among men, with this view, the precious 
metals appear to have obtained their early esti¬ 
mation. . Gold then and silver having acquired 
their certain value as signs of wealth, a deposit 
secure against the dangers continually threatening, 
not individuals only, but every town and state in 


SECT. 

ir. 



Greece, would be the next object of the wealthy. 

Such security offered no where in equal amount 
as in those temples which belonged not to any 
single state, but were respected by the common 
religion of the nation. The priesthood, not likely 
to refuse the charge, would have a large interest 
in acquiring the reputation of fidelity to it. Thus 
Delphi appears to have become the great bank of 
Greece, perhaps before Homer, in whose time its 
riches seem to have been already proverbial. 

Such then was found the value of this institution, 
that when the Dorian conquest drove so large a 
part of the Greek nation into exile, the fugitives, 
who acquired new settlements in Asia, established 
there their own national bank, in the manner of 
that of their former country, recommending it to 
the protection of the same divinity: the temple 
of Apollo at Branchidm became the great deposi- iierodot, 
tory of the wealth of Ionia. *' *' *■*’ 

P 3 
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CHAP. Of the management of the prophetical business 
.■ of Delphi, some information remains, bearing the 

Diod. Sic. ‘appearance of authenticity. The Pythoness was 
1.16. c. 26. fjom among mountain-cottagers, the most 

unacquainted with mankind that could be found. 
It was always required that she should be a virgin, 
and originally she was taken very young. The 
purity of virgin innocence, to which the Greeks 
always attached an idea of mysterious sanctity, 
made a girl most fit, in vul^r opinion, to receive 
the influence of the God ; and ignorance, which 
evinced purity of mind, was at the same time 
very commodious for the purposes of the priests. 
Once appointed, she w'as never to quit the temple. 
Ibid. But unfortunately it happened that one Pythoness 
made her escape : her singular beauty inamored 
a young Thessalian, who succeeded in the 
hazardous attempt to carry her off. It was 
afterward decreed that no Pythoness should be 
appointed under fifty years of age; but that in 
simplicity she should still be the nearest possible 
to a child ; and that even the dress appropriated 
to girls should be preserved to her. The office 
of Pythoness appears not to have been desirable. 
Either the emanation from the cavern, or some 
art of the managers, threw her into real convul¬ 
sions. Priests, intitled prophets, led her to the 
sacred tripod, force being often necessary for the 
purpose, and held her on it till her frenzy rose to 
whatever pitch was in their judgement most fit 
for the occasion. To secure themselves was not 
difficult; because those noxious vapors, which 
6 have 
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have been observed in caverns, in various parts of sect. 
the world, are so much specifically heavier than ■ 

tfie wholesome air, that they never rise above a 
certain height*. But Pythonesses are said to pi„tnrch. 
have expired almost immediately after quitting 
the tripod, and even on the tripod. The broken 
accents, which the wretch uttered in her agony, ii**- 
were collected and arranged by the prophets, and i- 1 '. i>- 4i9. 
then promulgated, till a late period always in 
verse, as the answer of the god. There were 
however a few days only in the year on which the 
god might be interrogated; and those variable 
within the power of the priests. Previous sacri¬ 
fices were moreover necessary, and if the victims 
were not favorable the Pythoness would in vain 
solicit inspiration. Thus the priests had it always 
in their power to deny answers, to delay answers, 
or to give answers direct, dubious, or unintelligible, 
as they judged most advantageous for the credit of 
the oracle. With frequent opportunities there¬ 
fore of arrogating the merit of true prophecy, the 
oracle generally avoided the risk of being con¬ 
victed of false; tho such misfortune happened to 
many oracles less ably conducted, to the no small 
advantage of Delphi; which thence ac(j[uired the sim h., 
reputation, delivered to us in words not advan¬ 
tageous to the general character of those fixed 
seats of prophecy, of being the least fallacious of 
all oracles. But if princes or great men applied 
in a proper manner for the sanction of the god to 

any 

‘ See Bergman’s Physical and Chemical Essays, in Cullen's 
Translation, v. 1. p. 83. 
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any undertaking, they seldom failed to receive it 
in direct terms, provided the reputation of the 
bracle for truth was not liable to immediate dan¬ 
ger from the event. 


SECTION III. 

Of the Origin and Constitution of the Council rf Anrphietyons. 

When the Delphian sanctuary had acquired that 
extensive importance which resulted from the 
circumstances just related, and the wealth accu¬ 
mulated there offered so tempting a prey to the 
unscrupulous among the leaders of the numerous 
states around, composed intirely of a military 
people, it was little fit that the charge should be 
trusted wholly to the Delphian citizens, or even 
to the united government of the Phocian people. 
What indeed that government was in early times, 
we have no information. When it first becomes 
known to us, the Phocians were divided into no 
less than two and twenty village states, nearly 
independent. But among the dark confusion and 
fanciful falsehood of antient tradition, we have 
StMs'Hist large assurance that the people inhabiting to 
the northward of mount CEta, and along the coast 
of the iEgean sea eastward as far as the Helles¬ 
pont, were, in early times, more enlightened than 
the southern Greeks : who in after-ages acknow- 
leged obligation to instructors from that country, 
in religion, morality, legislation, and their vehicles 
music and poetry. We may gather also that 
the numerous barbarians of the extensive inland 

country, 
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country, continually harassing the more civilized sect, 
inhabitants of the coast, drove some to seek securer —^-1-' 
settlements elsewhere ; and by preventing the 
cultivation of the arts of peace, reduced the rest 
to become barbarians like themselves. Greece 
possessed advantageous barriers against these 
eVils, in its several ranges of almost impassable 
mountains, stretching across the country from sea 
to sea. The southern parts, therefore, with the 
ilands, afforded refuge for those inhabitants of 
the northern coast, who had means of transporting 
themselves, and effects to subsist on ; and Thrace 
thus shared with Egypt and Phenicia in the 
honor of civilizing Greece. Thessaly, however, 
bordering on the barbarian hords, and by the 
fruitfulness of its soil, singularly tempting invasion, 
was in elder times peculiarly subject to revolutions. 

Yet, among the uncertain and romantic traditions 
remaining to us concerning Thessaly also, there 
appears good foundation for belief that it was, at 
a very early period, governed by princes more 
powerful and more informed than their cotem* 
poraries of southern Greece. Among these the 
name of Deucalion is famous. But whatever 
truth or whatever error of tradition may have 
mixed that name with the circumstances of a 
deluge, and whether the deluge was that which Ch,i.sec. 3 . 
destroyed the whole world, or one which wasted 
only a part of Greece, there seems no reason to 
doubt the existence of a king of Thessaly of the 
name, a principal potentate of his time. The 
dominions of that prince are said, on his death, to 
have been divided between his sons; the country 

northward 
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CHAP, northward of the pass of Thermopylae forming a 
^7' ■ kingdom under Hellen, and the country south¬ 
ward another, under Amphictyon, who afterward 
added to it the province of Attica. Both these 
princes were of great fame, but very uncertain 
history. From Hellen is said to have originated 
the name Hellenes, the general denomination by 
which the Greeks of after-ages designated them¬ 
selves. To Amphictyon is attributed the insti¬ 
tution of the council of Amphictyons, which, de¬ 
fective and obscure as remaining accounts of it 
are, will demand some attention 

Ages before letters began to record the trans¬ 
actions of the Greeks, a regular establishment 
had been made of an assembly of deputies from 
the provinces northward and southward of mount 
CEta, to consult on the common interests of their 
constituents. Their ordinary place of meeting 
was a temple, dedicated to the goddess Ceres, 

near 

’’ In Homer’s time no common name for all the Greeks 
had obtained general acceptation. In the want of such we 
find him evidently at a loss. But in the 37th line of his 
catalogue, he plainly ineanc Ui include the whole nation under 
the two names PaNiiELLENEs and Aciiaioi: the former 
seemingly intended lor the northern Greeks, the latter for the 
southern. Thus also in the Odyssee be apparently intends 
the northern division of the country by the name Hellas, 
and the southern by the name Ahcos (1), where under the 
two he means evidently to include the whole of Greece. The 
appellation Danaui appears to mark the southern Gre^i 
only, or however chiefly. Strabo tells us (2), that Argos 
was antiently a name including all Peloponnesus; that die 
epithet Achai'c, used by Homer, was deriv^ from the Phthiot 
Achaians, who came into the peninsula with Pelops, and set¬ 
tled in Lriconia; and that Danai was a ndme which the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian Pelasgians received from the Egyptian Danaiis. 

(1) Odyn. I. 1. I 4 v.726. & 816. & MS. v.SO. 

(2) l.7.p.36S. 1.8. p. 371. 
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near the mouth of the river Asopus, at that pass sect. 
of Thermopylte, afterward so famous. These ’— J—j 
deputies bore the title of Amphictyons, it is said,* 
from the founder of the institution*. Strabo strabo, 
attributes the regulations which l)ecame the basis ’ * ’ 
of the constitution of this assembly to Acrisius 
king of Argos, grandfather of the hero Perseus, 
rejecting, as of no authority, all accounts of tlie 
assembly before the age of that prince. The 
conjectures of the Grecian chronologers, with 
which, however, the geographer shows himself 
everywhere little satisfied, placed Amphictyon a 
century and a half earlier than Acrisius. Sir Newton’. 
Isaac Newton supposed them cotemporary, and 
about a century older than the Trojan war. If ^ 
we admit the English philosopher’s chronology, 
the supposition of a league of the most powerful 
princes of the northern with the most powerful 
prince of the southern part of Greece, will carry 
no apparent improbability, nor docs it seem easy 
otherM'ise to account for the interference of a king 
of Argos, unmentioned by any tradition as a 
conqueror, in the regulation of an assembly of 
states at Thermopylae ’. That a connection and 

a beneficial 


' It appears to have been the most received opinion of the 
most judicious antiquarians among the antients, that the 
Amphktyonic council had its name from Amphictyon son of 
Deucalion, tbo the obvious application of the word, with a 
very small alteration, ’A^utrw., as a description instead of 
an arbitrary appellation of the persons who composed the 
assembly, led some to suppose that this was the true name. 
See Pausan. b. 10. c. 8. 

• Sk Isaac Newton, as a matter of probability, not resting 
on positive authority, supposes Amphictyon to have been the 
founder of the assembly at Thermopylae, and Acrisius of that 

at 
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CHAP, a beneficial connection was formed, and that, by 

—V—' some means, the kings of Argos obtained a 
superiority, is amply indicated by Homer, in the 
ready acquiescence which he ascribes to all the 
Grecian chiefs, as far as the utmost bounds of 
Thessaly, under the authority of Agamemnon, 
and the acknowlegement of it even by the proud 
and powerful Achilles. Nevertheless from Homer 
we have no mention of the Amphictyonic council. 
Possibly and even probably it may have been the 
policy of the Pelopid princes to repress its power, 
which had been favored by the Perseid line, whom 
they had expelled ; and so, in Homer’s time, it 
may have been insignificant and obscure. But 
in consequence of the revolution produced in 
Peloponnesus by the return of the Heracleids, 
and the equality asserted by the several princes 
who obtained settlements there, the power or 
influence which the Pelopid princes, and especially 
Agamemnon, had held among the northern pro¬ 
vinces, fell immediately; and the principal sway 
in the assembly, and the principal interest in 
supporting it, reverted again to Thessaly. 

The constitution of this famous assembly, ob¬ 
scure in its origin through extreme antiquity, is 
not accurately known to us even in those ages 
from which we might expect accurate informa¬ 
tion. We find, however, that every state of 
the Amphictyonic confederacy sent at least one 

representative, 

at Delphi. But we shall have occasion in the sequel to 
observe ground for assigning to the Delphic assembly, or 
more properly the Delphic session of the Amphictyons, a much 
later origin. 
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representative, who bore the title of Pylagore”. 

Eacfi member had an equal vote on every occasion '—v~ 
in which the authority of the council was exerted; 
and no Amphictyon derived any legal privilege 
or authority from the rank or estimation which 
his constituents held among the Grecian states, 
but all ivere properly peers. The meeting was 
opened with solemn sacrifices to Ceres. After¬ 
ward an additional representative was sent by 
every state, with the different title of Hieromnemon, 
indicating that his office was more particularly to 
superintend all concerns of religion. The form 
of the Amphictyonic oath has been preserved to 
us; not that of the earliest times, but probably 
not very different in tenor. It ran thus : ‘ I swear 

, 4 ... , A 1 • . . Or. de fal. 

‘ that I w’lll never subvert any Amphictyonic city: Legut. 

‘ I will never stop the courses of their w'ater, 

‘ either in war or peace. If any such outrages 
‘ be attempted, I will oppose them by force of 
‘ arms, and destroy those cities which are guilty 
‘ of such attempt. If any devastations be com- 
‘ mitted in the territory of the god, if any shall 
‘ be privy to such offence, or entertain any design 
‘ against the temple, I will use my hands, my 
‘ feet, my whole force, to bring the offending party 
‘ to condign punishmen ’ An awful imprecation 

was 

*° What remains from antient authors upon the subject has 
been largely collected by Dean I’rideaux in his treatise on 
ttie Oxford Marbles, and Dr. Leland, in the preliminary 
Discourse to his History of Philip king of Macedonia, iias 
added what has been imagined by modern writers. In the 
sequel of this history occasion will occur to notice the con¬ 
nection of the Amphictyonic council with the jKtlitical in¬ 
terests of the country, as they arise; whence illustration, 
still imperfect, yet perhaps the best to be obtained, may 
result. 
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CHAP, was subjoined : ‘ If any shall violate any part of 
-v-^ this solemn engagement, whether city, private 
‘ person, or nation, may such violators be ob* 

‘ noxious to the vengeance of Apollo, Diana, 

* Latona, and Minerva the Provident. May 
‘ their land never produce its fruit; May their 

* women never bring forth children of the same 

* nature with the parents, but offspring unnatural 
‘ and monstrous ; May they be forever defeated 
‘ in war, in judicial controversies, and in all civil 
‘ transactions ; and may their families, and their 
‘ whole race, be utterly destroyed: May they 
‘ never offer an acceptable sacrifice to Apollo, 

‘ Diana, Latona, and Minerva the Provident, but 
‘ may all their sacred rites be forever rejected.’ 
The first part of this oath is pointed to what was 
really the most important business of the assembly, 
and which seems to have been with great wisdom 
and humanity proposed as the principal end of 
the institution, the establishment and support of 
a kind of law of nations among the Greeks, that 
might check the violence of war among them¬ 
selves, and finally prevait those horrors, that ex¬ 
tremity of misery, which the barbarity of elder 
times usually made the lot of the vanquished. 
The view of the founders scejns ewdently to have 
gone farther; to bring all disputes between Am- 
phictyonic states before this tribunal, and totally 
to stop war among them, or to punish it as private 
war and rebellion ". To this however, after the 
return of the Heracleids, amid the jealous claims 

of 

’* n«;i tS» MitSi rif 'Aft^ixrtignxaf 

f/iut! Srm woXiri irtXix iWr. Strab. 1. 9- P- 420* 
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of every Grecian city to absolute independency, 
the Amphictyonic council was never equal. Re-, 
volutions in early times reduced it to obscurity. 
Afterw'ard the Delphian oracle, and the Delphian 
treasure were committed to its superintendency, 
whence no small additional importance accrued 
to it. Nevertheless the members seem wisely to 
have avoided the attempt to exert an authority, 
which they wanted power eflfcctually to support. 
Contests between states were, however, always 
esteemed proper objects of its Jurisdiction: but 
the superintendency of the religion of the Greek 
nation was more particularly its office. Its au¬ 
thority to fine any Amphictyonic state, and, in 
case of noncompliance with injunctions, even to 
levy forces, and to make war on the disobedient, 
were allowed. Of disputes between private 
persons it never condescended to take connisance. 
Its proceedings were generally conducted with 
prudence and dignity; and its decrees, notwith¬ 
standing its deficiency of power, were highly re¬ 
spected. 


SECTION IV. 

Early Dissensions of the Heracleid Princes. Unsettled State 
of Peloponnesus. Origin of the Clreciun Games. Institution 
tf the Olympian Festival by Iphitus King of Elis. 

The Return of the Heracleids, as the 
Dorian conquest is commonly termed by Grecian 
writers, produced a revolution in Peloponnesus 
so complete that, except in the rugged province 
of Arcadia, nothing remained unaltered. The 

Argian 
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CHAP. Ar^an princes of the family of Pelops had ac- 
v- ™’ - quired such superior power, and a legal pre¬ 
eminence which they claimed, in whatever way 
acquired, was so generally admitted, that under 
them one government in some degree pervaded, 
not the peninsular only, but all Greece : the ad¬ 
ministration of law gained consistency, civility 
advanced, and arts began to show themselves. 
But the Dorian conquest reduced Peloponnesus to 
that ruder state in which the new lords of the 
countiy had lived among their native mountains: 
arts and civility fled with the old inhabitants to 
florish in another soil. The first care of the con¬ 
quering chiefs was to secure their acquisitions 
against any attempts of the former possessors: 
their next seems to have been to prevent any one 
among themselves from acquiring that superiority 
over the rest, which alone could insure the quiet 
of all. In the very partition of the country a 
I’aujan. cause of future discord arose. Aristodemus died : 
Herodoi.' foUowers, to whom Laconia was allotted, 
L 5. c. is. thought they had an equal claim to the fairer 
portion of Messenia; a less mountainous and 
more generally fruitful country, of which they 
were deprived, as they supposed, only through 
the inability of their infant sovereins, sons of their 
deceased leader, to assert their rights. The 
boundaries also of the several allotments were, 
in the haste of division, not everywhere accurately 
ascertained; and early disputes about these led 
to hostilities. Within the several governments 
moreover, for many years after so violent a revo¬ 
lution, the unsettled state of things would often 

call 
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Cali for the strong arm of powet*to repress outrage 
and inforce order. Violence would arise some.- 
times on the part of the princes ; and a cont)[uering 
people, rude, but highspirited, was little disposed 
to admit patiently any exertion of authority not 
perfectly warranted by established custom. Thus, 
in every state, internal dissensions were seldom, 
interrupted but by external war; and any long in¬ 
termission of this the situation of Arcadia sufliced 
to prevent: sheltered by their mountains in their 
property and their freedom, the Arcadians, bor¬ 
dering upon all, were the natural enemies of all. 
Peloponnesus thus was relapsing into a state of 
anarchy and barbarism like that in which it had 
existed before Pelops and Hercules. 

From very early times it had been customary 
among the Greeks to hold numerous meetings for 
purposes of festivity and social amusement. A 
foot-race, a wrestling match, or some other rude 
trial of Ijodil}; strength and activity, formed ori¬ 
ginally the principal entertainment; so far only 
perhaps more respectable in its kind than our 
country wakes, as it had more immediate reference 
to that almost ceaseless warfare which prevailed 
in elder Greece. It w’as probably the connection 
of these Games with the warlike character, that 
occasioned riieir introduction at funerals in honor 
of the dead; a custom which, we learn from 
Homer, was in his time antient. But all the 
violence of the early ages was unable to rcjiress 
that elegance of imagination which seems con¬ 
genial to Greece. Very antlently a contention 
for a prize in poetry and music uas a favorite 

VOE. I. Q entertainment 
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CHAP, entertaioment of •the Grecian people; andYvhen 
^ qoimected, as it often was, with some ceremony of 

religion, drew together large assemblies of both 
sexes". A festival of this kind in the little iland 
of Delos, at which Homer assisted, brought a 
numerous concourse from different parts by sea; 
Hesiod, and Hesiod informs us of a splendid meeting for 
th® celebration of various games at Chalcis in 
Euboea, where himself obtained tiie prize for 
poetry and song. The contest in music and 
poetry seems early to have been particularly con¬ 
nected with the worship of Apollo. When this 
was carried from the ilands of the iEgean to 
Delphi, a prize for poetry was instituted ; whence 
arose the Pythian games. But it appears from 
odyu. 1 . 8. Homer that Games, in which athletic exercises 
and music and dancing were alternately intro¬ 
duced, made a common amusement of the courts 
of princes; and before his time the manner of 
conducting them was so far reduced to a system, 
1 . B. r. sas. that public judges of the games are mentioned as 
a kind of established magistrate. The Games, 
thus improved, greatly resembled the ti|ts and 
tournaments of the ages of chivalry. Men of 
high rank only presumed to ingage in them; but 
a large concourse of all orders attended as spec¬ 
tators: and to keep regularity among these was 
perhaps the most necessary office bf the judges. 
But the most solemn meetings, and which drew 

together 

Avro'< vraiticm't xst aiitiyt 

Oi it n ti xal uu itiiy 

Mnifti/itm, Ttftnvrit Srat firatrat kyant. 

H/nu. ad. ApoU. ap. Thucyd. 1 .3. c. 104. 
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together peopleof distinguished rank and character, sect. 

often from distant parts, were at the funerals —h'j_ 

of eminent men. The paramount sovereins of 
Peloponnesus did not disdain to attend these *’; 
which were celebrated with every circumstance of 
magnilicence and splendor that the age could 
atford. The funeral of Patroclus, described in 
the Iliad, may be considered as an example of 
what the poet could imagine in its kind most 
complete. The games, in which prizes were there 
contended for, were the chariot-race, the foot-race, 
boxing, wrestling, throwing the quoit and the 
javelin, shooting with the bow, and fencing with 
the spear. And in times when none could be rich 
or powerful but the strong and active, expert at 
martial exercises, all those trials of skill appear to iius. 
have been esteemed equally becoming men of the 
highest rank; tho it may seem, from the prizes 
offered and the persons contending at the funeral 
of Patroclus, the poet himself saw, in the game 
of the caestus, some incongruity with exalted 
characters. 

Traditions are preserved of Games celebrated Wtsioiuht 

^ , Ulvjupic 

in Eleia, upon several great occasions, in very Guuks. 
early times, with more than ordinary pomp, by 
assemblies of chiefs from different parts of Greece. 

Homer mentions such at Elis under king Augeas, 111.1.1 

1 .11. v.*??'. 

cotemporary 

*' Agarotmnon speaks of having frequently attended such 
meetings: 

"Hlh ft*' snMer 

'Hfvtit, Sti m> «*t’, EaO'iAqa;, 

ZvMvuVi T( rfvt, tmi ituvritcrrat aiSxa. 

Odyss. 1. 24- V. 87. 
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CHAP, cotemporary with Hercules, and grandfather of 

_. one of the chiefs who commanded the Elmn 

i af 'v. C23. troops in the Trojan war ; and again at Buprasium 
in Eleia, for the funeral of Amarynceus, while 
Nestor was yet in the vigor of youth. But it 
). 23 .v. 620 . does not at all appear from Homer that in his 
time, or ever before him, any periodical festival 
was established like that which afterward became 
so famous, under the title of the Olympiad or the 
Olympian Contest, or, as our w’riters, translating 
the Latin phrase, have commonly termed it, the 
Olympian Games. On the contrary, every men¬ 
tion of such games, in his extant works, shows 
them to have been only occasional solemnities ; 
strai)o, and Strabo has remarked that they were distin- 
1 -« i'- 3 *** guished by a characteristical difference from the 
Olympian. In these the honor derived from 
receiving publicly a crown or chaplet, formed of 
a branch of oleaster w'as the only reward of the 
victor: but in Homer’s games the prizes were not 
meerly honorary, but intrinsically valuable; and 
the value was often very considerable. After 
Homer’s age, through the long troubles insuing 
from the Dorian conquest, and the great change 
made in the population of the country, the customs 
Paiisaii. and institutions of the Peloponnesians were so 
■ ■ ■ altered and overthrown, that even memory of the 

antient games was nearly lost. 

In this season of turbulence and returning 
1.5. c. i. barbarism, Iphitus, a descendant, probably grand- 
Newton’i son of Oxylus (tho so deficient were the means of 
ciiroiioi. transmitting information to posterity, that w'e have 

no 

“ Kor'mv ri^ant. Arislopli. Plut. v. ,586. 
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fio fissiiraiice even of his father’s name) succeeded sect. 
to. the throne of Elis. This prince was of a 
genius that might have produced a more brilliant PllUlIlll. 
character in a more inlightened age, but which 
was perhaps more beneficial to mankind in the 
rough times in which he lived. Active and enter¬ 
prising, but not by inclination a warrior, he was 
anxious to 6nd a remedy for the disorderly 
situation of his country, and to restore that more 
improved state of things which, by the accounts 
of antient people, once had being there, but now 
was only to be found beyond the bounds of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. Among all the violences of domestic 
feuds and forein wars, superstition still maintained 
its dominion undiminished over the minds of 
the Peloponnesian Dorians: the oracle of Delphi 
was held in no less reverence by them than by 
their forefathers among the woods and crags of 
Parnassus. To that oracle, therefore, Iphitus 
looked for support in the project which he medi¬ 
tated. He sent a solemn embassy to Delphi to 
supplicate information from the deity of the place, 

‘ How the anger of the gods, which threatened 
‘ total destruction to Peloponnesus, through endless 
‘ hostilities among its people, might be averted ?’ 

He received for answer, what himself, as a judi¬ 
cious critic has observed, had probably suggested, wv-itomhe 
‘ That the Olympic festival must be restored : for OanjuB. 

‘ the neglect of that solemnity had brought on 
‘ the Greeks the indignation of the god Juj)iter, 

‘ to whom it was dedicated, and of the hero Hcr- 
‘ cules, by whom it had been instituted: and that 
‘ a cessation of arms must therefore immediately 

Q3 ' 
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‘ be proclaimed for all cities desiroas of partaking 
‘ ,in it ’ This response of the god was pro¬ 
mulgated diroughout Greece; and Iphitus, in obe¬ 
dience to it, caused the armistice to be proclaimed. 
But the odier Peloponnesians, full of respect for 
the authority of the oracle, yet uneasy at the 
ascendancy thus assumed by the Eleians, sent 
a common deputation to Delphi, to inquire con¬ 
cerning the authenticity of the divine mandate 
reported to them. The Pythoness, however, sel¬ 
dom averse to authorize the schemes of kings and 
legislators, adhered to her former answer; and 
commanded the Peloponnesians ‘ to submit to 
‘ the directions and authority of the Eleians, in 
* ordering and establishing the antient laws and 
‘ customs of their forefathers.’ 

Supported thus by the oracle, and incouraged 
by the ready submission of all the Peloponnesians 
to it, Iphitus proceeded to model his institution. 
Jupiter, the chief of the gods, being now the 
acknowledged patron of the plan, and the prince 
himself, under Apollo, the promulgator of his 
will, it was ordained that a festival should be held 
at the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, near the 
town of Pisa in Eleia, op)en to the whole Greek 
nation; and that it should be repeated at the 
termination of every fourth year: that this festival 
should consist in solemn sacrifices to Jupiter and 
Hercules, and in games celArated to their honor: 

and 

“ Dissertation on the. Olympic Games, by Gilbert West, 
Esq. whose account has been here princ^ally followed. It 
has been chiefly furnished by a fragment of Phlegon, pre¬ 
served in the Chronicon of Eusebius, but derives octaponal 
support from Strabo, Pausaoiae, and other writers. 
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and as wars might often prevent, not only indi¬ 
viduals, but whole states, from partaking-in the 
benefits with which the gods would reward those 
who properly shared in the solemnity, it was or¬ 
dained, under the same authority, that an armistice 
should take place throughout Greece for some 
time before the commencement of the festival, 
and continue for some time after its conclusion. 

For his own people, the Eleians, Iphitus procured 
an advantage never perhaps injoyed, at least in 
equal extent, by any other peo[de upon earth. 

A tradition was current that the Heracleids, on stnbo, 1. s. 
appointing Oxylus at the same time to the throne **' 
of Elis, and to the guardianship of the temple of 
Olympian Jupiter, had, under the sanction of an 
oath, consecrated ail Eleia to the god, and de¬ 
nounced the severest curses, not only on any 
who should invade it, but also on all who should 
not defend it against invaders. Iphitus procured 
universal acquiescence to the authority of this 
tradition ; and the deference of the Grecian people 
toward it, during many ages, is not among the 
least remarkable circumstances of Grecian history. 

A reputation of sacredness became attached to 
the whole Eleian people as the hereditary priest¬ 
hood of Jupiter, and a pointed difference in cha¬ 
racter and pursuits arose between them and the 
other Greeks. Little disposed to ambition, and 
regardless even of the pleasures of a town-life, 
their general turn was wholly to rural business 
and rural amusements. Elsewhere the country 
was left to hinds and herdmen, who were mostly 
slaves: men of property, for security, as well as 
0,4 for 
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CHAP, for {wsuits of ambition and ^e$i»nre, rmded ia 
«——' fortified towns. Bat the towns of Eldin, EHs 
capital, remained unfortified. In re^ 
Poiyb-^ publican governments however civil contention 
p.smIsw. would arise; nor could the progress to a connec¬ 
tion of domestic party-interests with forein in¬ 
terests be intirely obviated, and so on, sometimes, 
to forein wars. But to the time of Polybins, who 
saw the liberty of Greece expire, they maintained 
still ,their general character and their aptirait 
privileges, whence they were then the ivealthiest 
people of Peloponnesus, and yet .the richest of 
them mostly resided .upon their estates, and many 
without ever visiting Elis. 

r5“”"8 Olympian festival, as established by 

Iphitus, the foot-race, distinguished by the name 
of Stadion, was the only game exhibited: whether 
the various other exercises, familiar in Homer's 
age, had fallen into total oblivion, or the barbarism 
and poverty, superinduced by the violent and 
lasting troubles which followed the return of the 
Heracleids, forbad those of greater splendor. 
Afterward, as the growing importance of the 
meeting occasioned inquiry concerning what had 
been practised of old, or excited invention con¬ 
cerning what might be advantageously added new, 
the games were mpltipHed. The Diaulos, amoce 
complicated foot-race, was added at the fourteenth 
Olympiad; Wrestling, and the Pentathlon, or 
gaine of five exercises, at the eighteenth; Boxing 
at the twenty-third; the Chariot-race was not 
restored till the twenty-fifth; of course not till a 
hundred yeaurs after die institution of the festival; 

2 the 
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the aod the Horse-race were added 

in the thirty-third. Originally the sacrifices, pro¬ 
cessions, and various religious ceremonies must 
have fin-med the principal pageantry of the meet- 
ii^. Afterward, perhaps, the games became the 
greater inducement to the prodigious resort of 
company to Olympia; tho the religious ceremo¬ 
nies still continued to increase in magnificence as 
the festival gained importance. The temple, like 
that of Delphi, became an advantageous reposi¬ 
tory for treasure. A mart or fair was a natural 
consequence of a periodical assembly of multitudes 
in one place ; and whatever required extensive 
publicity, whatever was important for all the 
scattered members of the Greek nation to know, 
would be most readily communicated and most so¬ 
lemnly, by proclamation at the Olympian festival. 
Hence treaties were often, by mutual agreement, 
proclaimed at Olympia; and sometimes columns 
were erected there, at the joint ex pence of the 
contracting parties, with the treaties ingravcd. 
Thus the Olympian meeting in some degree 
supplied the want of a common capital for the 
Greek nation ; and, with a success far beyond 
what the worthy founder’s imagination, urged by 
his warmest wishes, could reach, contributed to 
the advancement of arts, particularly of the fine 
arts, of commerce, of science, of civilized manners, 
of liberal sentiments, and of friendly communica¬ 
tion among all the Grecian people. 

The advuQtages and gratifications in which the 
whole nation tluis became interested, and the 
particular benefits accruing to the Eleions, excited 

attempts 
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CHAP, atten^ts to establish or improve other similar 
meetings in different parts of Greece. Three of 
these, the Delphian, Isthmian and Nemean, tho 
they never eqtmlled the celebrity and splendor of 
the Olympian, acquired considerable fame and 
importance. Each was consecrated to a different 
deity. In the Delphic, Apollo was honored: 
the Delphian people administered to him^ the 
Amphictyonic council patronized the institution. 
Neptune was the deity of the Isthmian festival, 
which had its name from the Corinthian isthmus, 
near the middle of which stood a temple of the 
god, overlooking the scene of the solemnity. The 
Corinthian people directed. At the Nemean, 
sacred to Juno, the Argians presided. These 
meetings were all open, like the Olympian, in 
war as in peace, to all Grecian people. They 
were also held at intervals of four years, each 
taking its year between the Olympian meetings ; 
so that every summer there was a festival common 
to the Greek nation, with an armistice inabling 
all who desir^ to attend. 


appendix to the third chapter. 

Of tie Chronology of Gredm History. 

NO circumstance of Grecian history has been 
more labored by learned men, and yet none re> 
mains more uncertain and unsatisfactory, than its 
CaRONOtooT. I would most willingly have 
avoided all discussion of a si^ect which has 

alreddy 
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alreddy filled so many volumes, and to only touch 
upon which must considerably interrupt the tenor 
of a narration in its nature too much otherwise 
liable to interruption. The very names indeed 
of Scaliger, Seiden, Lidyat, Marsham, Prideaux, 
Petavius, Calvisius, Perron, Usher, Newton, 
Jackson, and lastly the indefatigable Freret, might 
more than suffice to deter from the attempt to 
throw new light on a matter which they have 
successively handled, and on which they have so 
little agreed. But as history cannot hold together 
without some system of chronology, and as the 
result of my researches will not permit me to 
accept what has of late most obtained, it appeared 
an indispensable duty of the office I have under- 
taken, to risk the declaration of my opinion, not 
without some explanation of the ground of it. 
This indeed might have been done, without inter¬ 
ruption of the history, by a preliminaiy disserta¬ 
tion : but to be intelligible I must then have been 
more prolix, and much repetition would have 
been unavoidable. The history itself will now assist 
the illustration I propose of its chronology; in 
which, however, far from undertaking to make all 
clear and luminous, my aim will be no more than 
to assist the reader, whose studies have not been 
particularly directed this way, amid darkness and 
difficulty, to avoid gross error, and chuse the best 
ground to rest upon. 

When a nation is first emerging from barbarism, 
all views are directed to the future: transactions 
past are of so little consequence, that a point 
whence accounts of time may ori^ate is not an 

obvious 
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CH AR 0l);^us want, and the d^ieocy is beyond remedy 
L-:^ . before it is felt. It was probf^ly not long before 
Homer that the Greeks began to be atttmtive to 
genealogy; for the poet is unable to trace the 
pedigree of any of his heroes, except the royal 
family of Troy, beyond the fourth generation 
upward. Yet the genealogies of eminent men have 
pyerhaps been everywhere the first assistants to¬ 
ward ascertaining the dates of past events; feeble 
at best, and in the early days of Greece the more 
so through the general ignorance of writing, toge¬ 
ther with the continual troubles of the country, 
which made it difficult, by any means, to preserve 
certain accounts of pedigrees through a number of 
^eneratiems. When arts and learning were first 
springing m Peloponnesus under the beni^ in- 
fiueoce of a more settled polity, the return of the 
Heracleids violently stopped their progress, 
checked and dissipated antient traditiem, and 
through expulsions, migrations, and various poli¬ 
tical troubles to a great extent and of long con¬ 
tinuance, preveuted the means of communicating 
even recent transactions with any exactness to 
posterity. When again the darkness superin¬ 
duced by that revolution began to dear, we find 
hereditary monmrchy superseded, in most of the 
Grecian states, by republican government and 
annual magistracy. This very much weakmied 
the old means of ascertaining dates; because, 
among genealogies, none ctould be so obvious to 
general knowkge as ^ose of princes. Yet, on 
die other hand, had the republican forms become 
at OBce regder and permanent, new means would 

have 
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have been offened, capable of far greater accuracy: 
for it mig^t then have been possible to ascertain 
the year by the name of the magistrates of the 
time in different principal cities. In the unsettled 
state ^)f governments, however, and the deficiency 
of writing, registers of magistracy were little 
regularly kept: the year was differently divided 
in the several states of Greece, and inaccurately 
calculated in all of them; and no era had been 
established whence to reckon years. Little indeed 
was chronology likely to acquire consistency, 
while compositions in prose for public use were 
unknown. The oldest Grecian prose-writers, 
known to the antients themselves, were Cadmus 
of Miletus and Pherecydes of Scyrus, mentioned 
by Pliny to have lived during the reign of Cyrus 
king of Persia; nearly, therefore, about the time 
when laws were first put in writing among the 
Greeks, by Draco, at Athens, and by Zalcucusfor 
the Epizephyrian Locriaus, and not till some cen¬ 
turies after the Heracleid revolution. In the next 
generation Hecatasus of Miletus composed a his¬ 
torical work in prose, which had some reputation 
with posterity; and about the same time Pbere- 
cydes, an Athenian, wrote of the antiquities and 
antient genealogies of his own country. The 
name of Acusilaiis of Argos has been transmitted 
as an earlier author : but the work of Pherecydes 
was the first composed in prose, on the continent 
of Greece, which retained any considerable credit. 
It was long extant, and was generally esteemed 
the most valuable upon its subject; yet how little 
satisfactory it was, whoever has but looked into 

what 
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c HA p. what remains from Strabo, Plutarch and Pausanias, 
V ■ may judge. Herodotus, who lived about half a 
century after the Athenian Pherecydes, is the 
oldest Greek prose author preserved to us.— 
Former histories were but dry registers of facts, 
like that curious and valuable monument of our 
own antient history, the Anglosaxon Annals. 
Herodotus first taught to give grace to detail in 
prose narration; and at once with such success, 
Cic.de ^g. that he has had, from the ablest writers in the 
& de^'brat. most polished ages, the titles of father and prince 

I. 1. C. 36. JjjgjQjy 16 gyj lijtJg JjgJjJ fygjjj Jjjpu 

concerning the chronology of antient times, farther 
than by some genealogies, and even those not 
undisputed. The preface of the judicious Thu¬ 
cydides, a few years only later than Herodotus, 
affords the clearest and most authentic information 

remaining, 

“ Graeci ipsi sic initio acriptitarunt ut noster Cato, ut 
Pictor, ut Piso. Erat enitn hiatoria nihil aliud nisi annalium 
confectio—sine ullis omamentis monumenta solum temponim, 
hominum, locorum, gestarumque rerum reliquerunt. Itaque 
quails apud Grsecos Pherecydes, Hellanicus, Acu»las fuit, 
^.iique permulti, tails noster Cato & Pictor & Piso. M. T. 
Cic. de Orat. 1 . 2. c. 12. 

In that very valuable collection the Anglosaxon Annals, 
which, however dry and jejune, is perhaps lie fairest monu¬ 
ment of early history that any European nation possesses, we 
find remarkable proof of the difficulty of giving grace to prose 
in an uncultivated language. The author of Uie Annals of 
the years 938 and 942, and also the author of that of the year 
975, if he was a different person, has been a man of geniui 
apparently aware of the dulness of the preceding compilation, 
and determined to relieve it by a more spirited style o: 
narrative; but, unable to satisfy himself in prose, he has don< 
it in verse; and in verse which, tho, from antiquity of dktior 
Qr corruption in transcription, obscure in a phrase or two 
has nevertheless been deservedly the admiration of all whc 
in any degree understand the language of our Anglosaxoi 
ancestors. 
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remaining, -for the connection of Grecian history appen'- 
from the Homeric age to the times immediately '—A- 
preceding the Persian invasion ; and at the same 
time strongly shows the deficiency of authorities, 
even for the history itself, and far more for its 
chronology. Still in Thucydides’s time no era 
had been determined whence to reckon dates; the 
common method was to compute backward, either 
from the time present, or from some well-known 
period not distant, and that often not without great 
latitude. Thus Herodotus describes the time of 
events by saying they happened so many hundred 
years before his time; which scarcely fixes them 
within half a century. The more exact Thucydides 
commonly reckons backward from the year in 
which the Peloponnesian war was concluded. 

A little after Thucydides, in the time of Socrates, 
Hippias, an Eleian, pd}lished a catalogue of the 
victors in the Olympian games. This, if we might 
trust the specification of an Olympiad by its 
number, as it stands in our copies of Xenophon’s xcn. Hei. 
Grecian annals, would appear to have been early 
adopted as a commodious chronological scale 
But we are informed by Plutarch, that the cata¬ 
logue of Hippias had little reputation for accuracy 
and we find it still long before the Olympiads 

came 

»There seems too much reason to doubt the authencity 
of that specification. See Marsham. Can. sarc. 16. cap. de 
primo Oiymp. p. 504. & Dodwell, Annal. Xenoph. & Dissert, 
oct de Cyclis Lacon. sect. 19. 

** Tcvf in, *«< Tsi/r 

» tSp ’OXti/*«r»»M*i* Afmye/iUnvf' u> tsf i’l'’ 

*Iinria» ’HXimf, Atr svlin; tf/tSfiint e*r>». 

PluU vit. Numse. 
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chap, caote Into general use for the purpose of dating. 

'—Ephorus, the discifde of Isocrates, in his chrono¬ 
logical history of Greece from the return of the 
Heracleids to the twentieth year of the reign of 
Philip king of Macedonia, digested his calculation 
of dat® by generations only; and even the famous 
Arundel marbles, said to have been composed 
sixty years after the death of Alexander, make 
no mention of Olympiads, but reckon backward 
by years from the time present. The first sys¬ 
tematic use of the Olympian catalogue, for the 
purpose of chronology, was by Timaeus Sieulus, 
in his general history, published soon after the 
date of the Arundel marbles. That historian 
endevored to correct chronology by comparing 
the succession of kings and ephors at Sparta, of 
archons at Athens, and of priestesses of Juno at 
Argos, with the list of Olympian victors. His 
work is unfortunately lost. About forty years 
later, Eratosthenes, librarian of Alexandria under 
Ptolemy Soter, digested a chronological system 
by the Olympiads, so much more complete than 

Blair’s any before known, that he has had the reputation 

Prefaw. father of scientific chronology. But 

both his work and that of Apollodorus the 
Athenian, who followed him, are also lost. What 
therefore were his grounds of calculation for the 

Dionys. early ages, and what those canons which Dionysius 

Hal. Antiq. % ° , •' 

Rum. the xlalicamassian approved, we cannot know. 
But we know that those canons had not universal 
approbation. Plutarch speaks of them most dis¬ 
respectfully even where they relate to times 

bordering 
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bordering upon certain chronologyStilibo, per¬ 
haps the ablest of the antient antiquarians, has 
followed Homer with evident satisfaction, tracing 
him, both as geographer and historian, step by 
step, and verifying his accounts by his own ob¬ 
servation and reading; but he hesitates where 
Homer leaves him, and gives abundant proof that 
he had no faith in that chronology which under¬ 
took to arrange history, either before or after the 
times of which Homer treats, till the Persian 
invasion". Pausanias reports contradictions in 
regard both to the arrangement of times, and 
the arrangement of pedigrees in antient Grecian 
history, and freely confesses his inability to re¬ 
concile them*'. But Plutarch’s testimony against 
the ciironologers is most explicit: ‘Thousands,’ 
he says, ‘ continue to this day endevoring to 
‘ correct the chronological canons, and can yet 
‘ bring them to no consistency.’ It .seems as if 
ioubts had decreased in modern times in propor¬ 
tion, 

" Tw V(0( KftTni lnreuin airtv (tsv X«Xh>0() htmlrtt imoi 
Ti/ 7 f Eya Ji Xoy»» irJbfof ovth, ««• 

•nnirtvt /iofTVfaf -•" 

T*« ««»«», oZ( fivfut hoftiflif »Xg‘ 

»vTUt Sf4^yw/«i>0> Siteurm »ararv(r»i rif arrAoy'iaf. Plutarch. 
V. S(Mon. 

'** See particularly his remarks upon the variety of tra- 
ilitions concerning the origin of the Olympian Games. 
Doubt seems scarcely to have ceased witlj him concerning 
the history of that festival itself, even where the regular 
computation by Olympiads begins: ’£««'«> Jit r» meAaii 

rr yhe rsuw^a wMaxSt TtSytrat mu w wan wtninmt. -— 

’Eyyurin tfi Tsr wifwt art pix/t* Ssiih Hoi ftMfwr ’O^a/twiatn, 
awi t!« wrfuTTif i» p KafuCtf iriaa raim ’HXito;, ri* W(»rawiar 
,7^0, tiffov MM aya/pof HXkoi. Strab. 1 . 8. p. 351 ^* 

*' 'Ot ftn M "EWm*'* Xeyoi iiaptft§ ra aix v»tr« 

f»l Toli yinwl, ij<ri. Pausan, 1 , 8. c. 53. 
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^ acquisition of means for discover- 

■—V—;■ ing truth, but to the loss of means for detecting 
falsehood 

The chronology, at present most received, has 
been fonned principally from those famous marbles 
brought from the Levant for the earl of Arundel, 
and now in the possession of the university of 
Oxford, together with some fragments of the 
chronologers Eratosthenes, Apollodorus, and 
Thrasyllus, preserved chiefly in the Chronicon 
of Eusebius, and the Stromata of Clemens Alex- 
andrinus. Those marbles, whose fame has so 
much exceeded their worth, have been proved in 
some instances false ; and what can we think of 
the authority of the chronologers, when such au¬ 
thors as Strabo, Plutarch, and Pausanias, coming 
after them, never deign even to quote them, but 
endevoring to investigate‘the same subjects, de¬ 
clare that they were unable to satisfy themselves, 
and report the uncertainties that occurred ? The 
clffonology built on such frail foundations is also 

in 

* This appears very remarkably in some observations of 
the very learned Freret on the Arundel marbles; ‘ Quand k 
‘ I’autorit^ tjue doit avoir la Chronique de Paros, je crois 
‘ qu’elle peut etre assez grande pour rhistoire des tenq^ 

‘ h^roiques; cette Chronique fctant la seule qui nous soit 
‘ restue un peu entiire de toutes celles que les anctsns avuent 

‘ publiees,-Mais il s’en feut beaucoup que la Chronique 

‘ Mt le meme degrb d’autoritfs pour lliistoire gen^e & 

‘ politique de la Grice, -De quelque part que soient 

venues les mfeprise? il eat sur qu’ii y en a plusieurs dans la 
' Chronique de Paros, &c.’ Mem. de I’Aca^. des Inscrip, 
t. What is this but saying, ‘ You may trust the marbles 
‘ for what thmr author could not know, tho th^ are certainly 
‘ false in what he might easily have learnt, and ought to 
* have reported with accurate fidelity.’ One of the instances 
of mistake, mentioned by Freret, 'relates to so remarkable an 
event of so late a date as the battle of Leuctnt. 
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in itself improbable, and even inconsistent with appen- 
the most authentic historical accounts. All these «— 
considerations together urged the great Newton to 
attempt the framing of a system of Chronology, for 
the early ages of Greece, from the best historical 
traditions of political events, compared with the 
most authentic genealogies; and he endevored 
to verify it from accounts of astronomical obser¬ 
vations. He never finished this work for publi¬ 
cation, or it would probably have come to us less 
open to objection. Being printed after his death, 
it had for some time, however, great credit. But 
of late the favor of learned men, has inclined 
much to the former system ; which, in our own 
country. Dr. Blair, in his Chronological Tables, 
has implicitly followed; | and, in France, the 
wonderful diligence of the very learned Freret has 
been employed in the endevor to prove, that the 
real chronology of early Greece was still more 
at variance with all remaining history than even 
that which Blair has adopted**. To explain 
therefore what I have to urge in apology for my 
preference of Sir Isaac Newton’s system, it may 
be necessary to lay before the reader a .synopsis 
of the more received chronology, which I shall 
give from Blair's Tables. 

The 

“ Since the publication of the former edition of this 
History, a deepfy studied. Treatise on Chronology has been 
publish^ by the very learned Doctor William Hales, 

Dublin, who thinks he has discovered ground for setting 
the earliest recorded events in Greece at a greater distance 
from times of connected history, and from one anoilicr, than 
any before him. 1 reckon this notice of the work due to 
Doctor Hales and to the reader; hut all farther, risking the 
repetition of my former opinions, I must leave for public 
judgement. 
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CHAP. The deluge, according to archbishop Usher, 
whom Blair has followed, was two thousand three 
hundred and forty-eight years before the Christian 
era. The kingdom of Sicyon is said to have been 
founded only two hundred and fifty-nine years 
later. The list of kings of Sicyon is carried up to 
that period; but the next historical event in 
Greece is the founding of Argos by Inachus, two 
hundred and thirty-three years after the founding 
of Sicyon by iEgialeus. I shall not inlarge upon 
the absurdity of the pretence to establish the date 
of such an insulated fact, and of tracing a suc¬ 
cession of kings so far beyond all connected 
accounts of transactions in the country; because 
it has been a supposition, not less received, that 
Phoroneus and iEgialeus, sons of Inachus, founded 
Argos and Sicyon nearly at the same time. We 
Plat. have indeed Plato’s testimony that, earlier than 
p. the age of Phoroneus, nothing was known of 
e<i.serr»a. After the founding of Argos the Flood 

of Ogyges is the next event of any importance: it 
is supposed to have happened sixty years later. 
Whether any person of the name of Ogyges ever 
Greece appears, however, very uncertain, 
this Hist. The term Ogygian, used in after ages to express 
extreme antiquity, time beyond certain knowlege, 
seems, from foe use which Homer makes of it, to 
have been not ori^nally Grecian, and, if we may 
trust JEschylus, it was Egyptian *♦. After Ogyges 
a void follows, which chronology would ascertain 

to 

** It ^ms not likely that Homer wonld have called th( 
distant and fabulous Hand of Calypso Ogygia from the nami 
of a Grecian prince. .Sschylus calls the capital of Uppei 
Egypt Ogygian Thebes. .Sschyl. Pers. v. 39. 
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to be just two hundred and eight years. Then appen- 
Cecrops founded Athens. Dates thus void of all 
connection with history are not for the histcwian to 
comment upon. With Cecrops, however, we 
find ourselves approaching to a train of historical 
events, so far connected that the memory of man 
might possibly reach from one to the other, and 
link tradition sufficiently for some conjectural 
calculation. Deucalion is said to have been 
cotemporary with Cecrops. Amphictyon, son of 
Deucalion, is the reputed founder of the council 
which bore his name. Cadmus was cotemporary 
with Amphictyon, Danaiis came into Greece 
only eight years after Cadmus. The connection 
is then less satisfactorily supported during near a 
century and half to Acrisius : it holds afterward 
better, through eighty years, to the Argonautic 
expedition. And here at length a crowd of 
remarkable personages and many important 
events break upon us in probable succession: 
Pelops, .Egeus, CEneus, Augeas, Neleus, Tynda- 
reus, Eurystheus, Hercules, Jason, Theseus, and 
that Minos mentioned by Hesiod, Homer, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, and 
Strabo; for the chronologers have imagined a 
prior Minos unknown to all those authors. With 
these personages we have the Argonautic expe¬ 
dition, the wars of Thessaly, the wars of Hercules 
in Peloponnesus, the Theban war, the war of 
Minos with Athens, the establishment of the 
Cretan maritime power with the suppression of 
piracy, the reformation of the Athenian govern¬ 
ment, the expulsion of the posterity of Perseus 
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CHAP, from Peloponnesus, with the full establishment of 
^ the power of the family of Pelops, and finally the 
war of Troy. History regularly connects these 
events, and the chronology which fixes the Argo- 
nautic expedition to the year before Christ twelve 
hundred sixty-three, places the expedition against 
Troy less than seventy years later. Chronology 
then continues to go hand in hand with history 
as far as the return of the Hcracleids; but here 
many ages of darkness insue. The next events 
in Peloponnesus of any importance, and which 
bring forward any considerable characters to the 
notice of history, are the institution of the Olympian 
games by Iphitus, and the legislation of Lacedaemon 
by Lycurgus ; and chronologers assert that this 
interval, in which neither man acquired fame, 
nor event had any consequence, was of no less 
than two hundred and twenty years: Freret makes 
it two hundred eighty-three. Then follows another 
void of one hundred and eight years to another 
Iphitus, under whose presidency at the Olympic 
festival Corocbus was victor, in whatever after 
bore the title of the first Olympiad. From this 
era chronology begins again to approach toward 
a connection with history; but for near two 
hundred years it remains yet very uncertain. The 
most important events of the most polished state 
of Greece, the legislation of Draco, and even the 
legislation of Solon at Athens, are of uncertain 
date; tho the former is, on probable ground, 
placed above a century and half after the first 
Olympiad. Toward the sixty-fourth Olympiad, 
above two hundred and fifty years after the victory 
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of Coroebus, books were still so little common, appen- 
and means of multiplying them so little known, >—,__j 
that Hipparchus, to promote the knowlege of 
letters among the Athenian people, caused moral 
sentences in verse, ingraved on marble, to be set 
lip in the public ways of Attica, for a kind of 
public library. Herodotus, the earliest Grecian 
prose-writer whose works remain to us, florished 
about seventy years after. The Olympian cata¬ 
logue was first published by Hippias the Eleian 
not till toward the hundredth Olympiad. The 
first history digested by Olympiads, thatof Timaeus, 
was above a hundred years later; and Eratosthenes, 
called the father of antient chronology, did not 
fiorish till about the hundred and thirty-third 
Olympiad. 

After this synopsis of that chronology which 
has had countenance from so many respectable 
names of modern and so few of antient times, it 
may be advantageous to take a short view of the 
means remaining, together with the means which 
the antient authors themselves possessed, as far 
as we can know them, for tracing events through 
the early ages of Greece: because, as the autho¬ 
rity of the history itself depends upon those 
means, from them also its chronology will derive 
its best, and indeed only solid support. The 
principal works of Hesiod and Homer, two of the 
oldest, and the most valued among the oldest 
authors known to the antients, have been for¬ 
tunately transmitted to us. In what age tiiosc 
authors lived is undecided; but that it was some 
centuries before prose-compositions for [lublic use 
It 4 WCff' 
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CUAF. were known in Greece was never doubted. In 
their age accounts of great events were preserved 
■ chiefly by memory, assisted with verse. In the 
uncontested work of Hesiod, his poem intitled 
Of Works and Days, there remains a summary 
Chap. 1. of things from the creation to his own time. He 
ihUHiitf begins with what he terms the golden age, which 
seems a tradition derived from the East concerning 
the terrestrial paradise, and the state of man 
before the fall. He proceeds to the silver age, 
which, on comparing it with the account of 
Moses, appears not less evidently a relic of 
tradition concerning the antediluvian world. The 
brazen age follows, in which he describes pre¬ 
cisely that savage state of the western nations of 
which Plutarch gives an account more in detail 
in his life of Theseus. In speaking of the suc¬ 
ceeding generation, whom he calls the race of 
heroes, the poet conhnes his description more 
pointedly to his own country: he mentions the 
wars of Thebes and Troy by name. The next 
race of men to these, he says, was that with which 
he himself lived, and this he calls the iron race. 
The golden race, he tells us, were exalted after 
death to a superior state of being; the silver race 
were hid in his anger by the immediate hand of 
the Deity; but no such intervention of super¬ 
natural power is mentioned in the account of the 
brazen, the heroic, and the iron race: it is 
simply said that such races succeeded one 
another; and the latest historical event noticed 
is the Trojan war. If any surmize concerning 
the poet's own age can be fairly founded upon 
7 this, 
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this historicd deduction, it must be that he was appen- 
bom in the time of the sons, and lived probably .— 
with the grandsons and great-grandsons of those 
who fought at Troy’*. Such then is the chro¬ 
nology of Hesiod. 

The chronology of Homer does not go so high, 
but it is continued lower. Homer reckons time 
upward no farther than he can trace the genea¬ 
logies of his heroes j which all end in a god, a 
river, or some unaccountable personage, in the 
second, third, or at most the fourth generation 
beyond those of the Trojan war. The royal race 
of Troy forms the only exception: Jupiter was 
ancestor in the seventh degree to Hector. 
Negative proof surely cannot be stronger against 

that 

" This is sir Isaac Newton’s supposition, tho he has 
understood the golden and the silver ages or races to relate 
particularly to Greece, as well as the brazen, the heroic, and 
the iron; an opinion which I must confess appears to me 
wholly unwarranted. 

Having thus ventured to controvert so high an authority, 
it has aforded me gratification to find support from the very 
learned Dr. William Hales of Dublin, in the first volume 
of bis very elaborate Treatise on Chronology, published since 
the last edition of this History. But Dr. Hales supposes 
Hesiod’s golden age to have extended beyond the fall, includ¬ 
ing the age of those families of Seth’s line, called, in the 
book of Genesis, ‘ sons of God.’ To tliis I can give neither 
absolute, assent, nor absolute denial, doubting if Hesiod 
himself bad information on the subject sufficiently precise to 
lead him to intend warranting either; and it is enough for me 
that he has, in his golden age, so clearly marked the state of 
man, as described by Moses, before the fall. The Doctor 
farther contends, that Hesiod’s silver age followed the deluge. 

I will not say that the poet ingaged in his description of the 
silver age, completely prepar^ to keep it clear of all allusion 
to times following the deluge; but the learned Doctor has 
omitted to account for tho termination of the silver age by 
‘ the Deity in his wrath,’ and I am not aware to what 
other event in the known history of the world, that expression 
is Applicable. 
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CHAP, that antiquity to which some of the Greciair 

—< towns in late ages pretended. Homer’s Grecian 
chronology begins thus scarcely before the age of 
Pelops, a generation or two earlier than the 
Theban war; and it ends with the restoration of 
Orestes, great-grandson, or, according to some, 
great-great-grandson of Pelops**, to the throne 
of Argos. Within these limits Grecian history is 
regular and probable; and chronology, according 
to every opinion of the learned who have ende- 
vored to illustrate it, sufficiently tallies with the 
course of events. But this luminous period stands 
most odly insulated. That it should have been 
preceded by times without history is not wonder¬ 
ful ; but that it should have been followed by so 
many centuries of utter darkness as Chronologers 
have imagined, appears most unaccountable. It 
would be of some importance both to the history 
and to the chronology of early Greece, if it were 
possible to ascertain the great poet’s own, age. 
Tho, therefore, the variety of opinions upon this 
subject makes any discussion of it hazardous, it 
yet appears a part of the duty of the office I have 
undertaken, not to avoid the declaration of my 
own; and in hope of elucidating, in some degree, 
V»d confirming the account which I have ventured 
to give of that dark period which begins where 
Homer’s history ends, I will here bring under one 
point of view some circumstances of proof, upon 
which my o(^nion principafly rests. 

■None of the early Grecian writers have under¬ 
taken to fix the era of the Trojan war; but 

Herodotus 

” See note 13, chap. 1. of this History. 
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Herodotus affirms that Homer lived four hundred appen. 
years before his own age He does not inform :—^ 
us how that period was calculated; but many 
things remaining from other early authors, and 
among them the dates reported by Thucydides, 
tend to make the assertion probable, and it has 
indeed been generally admitted. For the time 
then from the Trojan war to the poet’s age, there 
is evidence within his remaining works which 
seems to mark it strongly. » Four passages appear 
to speak to it in some degree affirmatively: three 
of them indeed but loosely, and rather by impli¬ 
cation than directly; but the fourth in pointed 
terms. In the Odyssce a conversation is intro- 
duced concerning subjects for poetry, where it is 
remarked that ‘ those subjects are preferred for 
‘ celebration, in which, through the recency of 
‘ the transactions, the hearers have a nearer in- 
‘ terest.’ Now this would stand contradicted by 
the poet’s practice, if the events which he celebrates 
happened as some have imagined, five, four, 
three, two, or even one century before the people 
for whom he composed were born. In the 
Odyssee again, we find another remarkable passage 
concerning subjects for poetry: ‘ the gods •• b- »• wb- 

‘ wrought the fate, of Troy, and decreed the dei. 

‘ struction of men, that there might be subjects 

‘ for 

^ In quoting the authority of Herodotus, I refer to that 
only of his general history. . 1 am not inclinid to give any 
credit to tlie life of Homer attributed to him. The argunieiils 
against its authenticity appear to me inuclTstronger than those 
ill its favor; and not least the internal evidence of tlio work 
itself. The first note of Wesseling’s edition may deserve the 
notice of those curious on the subject. 
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‘ for poetry to future genaRtions.’ Had die poet 
'—-v — ' lived after the return of the Heracleids, Aat re¬ 
volution would have furnished subjects far more 
nearly interesting to hearers, in any part of either 
Greece itself, or the Grecian settlements in Asia 
Minor, than the war of Troy. These two passages, 
therefore, seem strongly to indicate that he lived 
not long after the times of which his poems prin¬ 
cipally treat The third passage may perhaps 
prove that he did not live absolutely in those 
times : speaking in his own person of the Trojan 
iiiid. he says, ‘ 1 have these things only by report, 

I. 'i. 1 . 486. < jmj jjpj. pf jjjy knowledgewhich, however, 
would be very superfluous information to his 
auditors, if he did not live so near those times 
that, in his old age, it might be doubted if his 
early youth had not been passed in them. It has 
been often observed that Homer shows himself, 
upon all occasions, remarkably disposed to extol 
tte family of .®neas, and singularly careful to 
avoid what might give them offence; whence it 
has been inferred that the posterity of that chief 
existed and were powerful in the poet’s age; 
nor indeed can the circumstance be otherwise 
accounted for. One passage, however, appears 
to speak pointedly to the purpose: the god Nep¬ 
tune is introduc^ declaring prophetically that 
lm,t. 308 . ‘ iEneas shall reign over the Trojans, and the 
‘ sons of his sons, and those who shall be born 
‘ after thetn.’ In ite'most natural interpretation 
this passage seems to mark precisely the Dombei 
of generations from .iEneas to his descendant: 

cotemporari 
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cotemporary with the poet; and with any other 
interpretation the sense is dubious and incomplete, ^ 
in a manner not usual with Homer. 

These are then, I believe, the only passages, 
within Homer’s extant works, that speak at all 
affirmatively to the age in which he lived. They 
are not conclusive, and yet united, they are strong. 
But the negative evidence, which his works afTord 
in confirmation of them, is such that, but for the 
respect due to those who have thought differently, 
and still more perhaps to those who have doubted, 

I should scarcely hesitate to call the -whole to¬ 
gether decisive. For had the return of the 
Heracleids preceded the times in which Homer 
florished, is it conceivable that, among subjects 
which so naturally led to the mention of it, he 
should never once have alluded to so great an 
event, by which so total a change was made of 
the principal families, and indeed of the whole 
population of Peloponnesus, and of all the western 
coast of Asia Minor with the adjacent Hands ? 
His geography of Peloponnesus is so minute and 
so exact, that Strabo has chosen to follow him 
step by step for the purpose of tracing, from re¬ 
motest antiquity, a complete account of that 
peninsula. That in so particular a description of 
the country, before the Dorian conqu^t, he should 
have been so correct that no subsequent inquiry 
should convict him of any error**, and yet that he 
should not take the least notice of any of the 
great changes in the property, the government, 

and 


” Ts £ M TV> kcu revt ainyyvt nnv; mu Xmu 

tncUfYDf fiin tm OwC«> AXwmr 

‘ St 
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and the partition of the country which that revo¬ 
lution produced, if he had lived to see them, is not 
easily imaginable. How naturally, upon many 
occasions, would some such pathetic observation 
have occurred concerning the Pelopid, the Neleid, 
and other families, as that which in his catalogue 
in the Iliad he makes ujMjn the catastrophe of the 
royal family of iEtolia*’! How naturally too, 
especially as he mentions the wars of Hercules 
both in Greece and in Asia, would some compli¬ 
ment have fallen to the descendants of that hero, 
had they been in his time lords of Peloponnesus, 
instead of exiles on the mountains of Doris ; and 
how almost unavoidable, from an inhabitant of 
Chios, some notice of the acquisitions of the 
posterity of Agamemnon and Nestor in jEolis and 
Ionia, had he lived after the .Xolic and Ionic 
migrations ? Such subjects being open to him for 
compliment to all the princes both of the Pelopid 
and Heracleid families, would he have neglected 
all, and paid particular attention only to the 
extinct family of iEneas, the enemy of his nation ? 
With these strong circumstances many others meet. 
To complete the evidence which the poet himsdf 

furnis|^ 

mnirrtt, ia^wtiaaa* ^ ’Athfiim, AiXaim ji 
Kv^tertroTa* leat ovhfjbiav oooppivTfiv. , 

Strab. i:»p. 16. 

Aiyn H TaSrat mifiSiMMi ra rt *it xat yk O/iipv Atyi/mm" 
atiyK^ ykf 6(u raSya ixfiiwf, ilk T«> nS vmutbv ielmi 

Koi avflftfiai arfic toti Mfu(uTt( i*kf*v natofitSaiai ria 
tntfcvirtu mfiitnf, ira* « /milt roT; ovth wirtvitTn 

wtfi rSi mvlii Aiyoif. Air H ri n e« 1 axot rs veiqrov^ 
wspariSirriK ip’ mftmuwiii. Strab. 1. 8. p. 337. 

** Ov ykf It Ointf fuyaXirofof ii(i( affu, 

Oiy Of <t’ avTsr fua. San {a>6i« MiXtoyfcr. 

T 5 (Starri) f iw* van niraATt a»a«rt/*i» AiTaWin. 

Iliad. 1 . 3, V. C43. ' 
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furnishes concerning the time in which he lived, ai'pen- 
we must add his ignorance of idolatry, of hero- *—.11.^ 
worship, of republics, of tyrannies, of a general 
name for the Greek nation, and of its (hvision 
into Ionian, iEolian, and Dorian: we must add 
the form of worship which he describes, without 
temples as without images: we must add the little 
fame of oracles, and his silence concerning the 
council of Amphictyons : we must add his fami¬ 
liar knowledge of Sidon, and his silence concern¬ 
ing Tyre; and lastly, we may add the loss of his 
works in Peloponnesus, whose new inhabitants had 
comparatively little interest in them, and their 
preservation among the colonists in Asia, who 
reckoned his principal heroes among their ances¬ 
tors. All these circumstances together appear to 
amount almost to conviction that Homer lived be¬ 
fore the return of the Heracleids*®. All together 

afford 

" In a late anonymous publication, intitled Critical Ob¬ 
servations on Books antient and modern, in which much 
learning is displayed. Wood’s opinion concerning the age of 
Homer has been violently controverted, and the author has 
endevored to prove that the great poet lived still later than 
has been generally supposed. I have considered liLs argu¬ 
ments with attention, but cannot see any force in any of 
them. He asserts (i) that ‘ there are such internal testimonies 
‘ in Homer’s poems of refinement, as stand in direct contra- 
‘ diction to the roughness of his manners, and prove that 
‘ either the one or the other could not be the real state of 
‘ his own times.' But Wood, who had conversed extensively 
in the East, knew that what thus appear contradictions to a 
learned Englishman thinking in his closet, are not incom¬ 
patible there. ‘ Pope,’ the learned critic continues, ‘ has justly 
‘ observed, that Homer’s invocation 'H/uTf H xXbir dot aKovt/ur, 

‘ wH Tk “ifur (a) shows that he lived long after tbe siege of 
‘ Troy.’ Thucydides, incomparably a greater authority than 
Pope, has said nearly the same thing; lait the question still 

remains. 


(1) p.62. 


(2) II. 1 . 2 . T. 4 B 7 . 
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aflFord also strong proof that the editors of &e 

Rhapsodies 

remain*, What is long? Perhaps the tiH n might he 
not unreasonably takoi to imply that the poet’s birth was so 
near the time of the Trojin war that, in his old age, if he had 
not declared the contrary, it might have been imagined that 
he pretended to know the events he describes from having 
been a party concerned; for it is little usual to contradict 
what could not be supposed. The proofs endevored to be 
drawn from Paterculus and Aristotle, and from the mention 
of the Gygsean lake, have not more precision. That from 
the word pttfSotfofmtit (1), is at variance with what follows 
about the names Miletus and Mycale (2). The learned critip 
has very much over-hastily quoted Strabo as asserting that 
‘ Miletus was at soonest built by Codrus, a hundred years 
‘ after the taking of Troy (3).’ Strabo indeed says, that 
Neleus, who according to other authors, was son of Codrus, 
founded Miletus, |»Tnri (4); but it appears from two 

other passages of Str^ himself that an older town of the 
same name, and on or near the same spot, had its origin from 
a colony of Cretans under Sarpedon, brother of Minos (5), 
and Pausanias bears corresponding testimony (6). ‘ Again,’ 
says the author of the Critical Observations, ‘ the mention 
‘ made in the Odyssee of various articles of luxury and 
‘ elegance betrays a later age than is usually assigned to the 
‘ poet, and shows that he must have lived in more civilized 
‘ times than can be consistent with the rough and simple 

* manners which he feigns.’ I think not. Arts florished in 
Egypt and Phenicia before Homer’s age; but nothing in his 
works implies that Greece was in bis time considerably ad¬ 
vanced either in arts or in civilization beyond the times of his 
principal heroes. Two circumstances only mark some little 
advancement; and but little. ’The trumpet, as appears from 
a smile, was known to him, tbo never mentioned as in use in 
the times which be describes. From two rimiles it should 
seem also that horsemandiip was improved. I believe another 
instance cannot be produced. But the learned critic continues, 
‘ TThat most curious machine the formation of the Gteek 

* tongue in its sevo^ tenses, cases, and numbers, was aU 
' perfect and complete when Homer WTote.^It was impos- 

< aible for his language to have arrived at that summit oT 
‘ excellence to which little improvement or addition was 
^ made afterward, unless the speakers were also arrived near 

< the summit of social life and civil government.’ ’The 
learned critic seems not sufficiently to have adverted to the 

common 

(1) p.«. (*)p.6r. (3)p.67. (4) Sirsb. I.14.p.633. 

(j) Sttab. 1.14. p. 513 A 634. (6) i. 7. e. (. 
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Rhei^ridies found them genuine, and gave them 
so to the world 

■’‘‘Alter Homer is a long interval to our next 
authorities for Grecian history. Pindar and 
^schylus afford assistance; but they lived too 
late to unite in any great degree the character of 
historian with that of poet’*. Following poets 

arc 

eotnmon and known progress of languages. Tlicy are often 
found most complex in barbarous times, and simplify with 
the progress of civilization. The Anglosaxon had cases and 
a dual number, which it lost before the mixture of Norman 
French had formed our present language; and the Greek dual 
is scarcely seen but in the older authors. But the ^ncrsil 
form and character of every language become fixt in bar¬ 
barous ages, beyond the power of learning to alter. Those 
of the Greek were indeed wonderfully happy ; l)Ut had they 
not been so delivered down from times of darkness, all tlie 
philosophy of the brightest ages could not have added a num¬ 
ber, a tense, or a case. 

It has not been the purpose here to give a dissertation 
on the age of Homer, in which every objection that ingenious 
criticism might start should be discussed, but meerly to state 
the principal grounds of an opinion resulting from more read¬ 
ing and more consideration on the subject than many arc 
willing to bestow. I have understood that a passage in the 
fifth book of the Iliad has been supposed to make strongly 
against me. It is there said, ‘ that Diomed took a stone 
‘ whkh two men, such as mortals now are, could not carry.’ 
It appears to me that whatever objection might be drawn 
from this passage is already answered in the beginning of the 
second section of fhe second chapter of this History. If more 
is wanted, 1 would beg to refer the reader to Nestor s asser¬ 
tions, in various parts of the Iliad, of the superioiity oi those 
who florished in his youth, to Diomod or any others, the co- 
temporaries of his old age. 

• Tho not more than three or four publications in Grecian 
pr(»e,'of earlier date than the works of Pindar and iEschylns, 
acquired any reputation, yet already in their time the 
prose-wriftr, ap|)ears ro have been familiarly known as .a 
person capable of transmitting facts to posterity, as well as the 
poet; 

------ 

OTor ultnypftiwv arljptfr itieitTa* fjMvvti 

Kcu *»• 'AatioTf, —Pindar.'I’yth. i. 

VOL. 1. 1 
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CHAP, are of course still inferior historical authority, 

- ■ Herodotus, therefore, the oldest Grecian prose 

' author whose works remain to us, and who, ac¬ 
cording to his own probable assertion, as we 
have already observed, was four hundred years 
later than the great poet, may be called the next 
historian. Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, Strabo, 
Plutarch, and Pausanias, who in different ages 
investi^ted the antiquities of their country, all 
sufficiently inform us what uncertain authorities 
intervened. Early in this dark period, however, 
w'e gain, by a strong concurrence of testimony, 
one remarkable point, the Olympiad in which Co- 
roebus v'on in the stadion, whence the Olympiads 
were reckoned numerically, and which was there¬ 
fore always called the first Olympiad. But un¬ 
fortunately we are not with any certainty informed 
what principal characters were cotemporary, or 
even nearly cotemporary, with Coroebus. Not 
only therefore the preceding times, till w'e meet 
Homer's chronology, or, which is nearly the same 
thing, to the return of the Heracleids, remained 
to be gathered from genealogies, but, for the most 
part, the subsequent also till near the time of the 
Persian invasion. In the computation by genea¬ 
logies, exclusively of its inherent inaccuracy, great 
difficulties occur. Even the succession of Lace¬ 
daemonian kings, which should be our best guide, 
has not been transmitted with certain correctness ; 
and when we recollect the variety of opinions of 
antient waiters, or those reported by Plutarch 
alone, concerning the age of so very remarkable 
a personage as the lawgiver Lycurgus, the pre¬ 
tensions 
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tensions of chronologers to assign to each reign appi n. 
its exact number of years appear utterly absuril. 

"the terms attributed to the perpetual archons of 
Athens arc not better founded; and the reasons 
given by Sir Isaac Neivton for supposing that the 
seven decennial archons did not complete seventy 
years, are cogent. Of the annual archons uho 
followed, accounts are very deficient. Probalily 
at their first establishment written registers were 
not kept: for, as we are well assured that the laws 
of Athens were never committed to writing till the 
archonship of Draco, it is not likely that letters 
were applied much sooner to public purposes of 
inferior importance. Letters became common, 
and chronology acquired accuracy, about the same 
time, and not long before the Persian invasion. 

The first Olympiad, however, that in which 
Coroebus won, is of universally acknowlegcd date 
seven hundred and seventy-six years before the 
Christian era. In this point Sir Isaac Newton 
and all following chronologers agree”. The re¬ 
turn of the Ileracleids happened eighty years after 
the Trojan war. This assertion of llie inquisitive 
and judicious Thucydides has also found universal 
acquiescence. The two great desiderata then of 

Grecian 

• I do'not understand the accu.sation of an ingonious, but 
vehement opposer of Sir Isaac Newton’s Chronology, that 
Newton asserts a wilful forgery to have Iteeti made in tlio 
Olympic catalogue of forty Olympiads which had no rciil I 'i- 
istence (l). On the contrary, Newton admits all the Olympiads 
of the catalogue, from Corcebus downward; and before t'over- 
bus, if any Olympiads were celebrated, we are well assured 
that no catalogue was kept. 

(t) Diucrlalioti on the Chronnlogj of the Olvinpiails ty O'. S. 

Musurave. 

S 2 
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CHAP. Grecian chronology are to know what principal 

^ ^ 7' ■ persons were cotemporary with Coroebus, and to 
trace the generations from his age upward to the 
return of the Heracleids. If these could be ob¬ 
tained, we should have a tolerably accurate chro¬ 
nology as far as Homer’s genealogies will carry 
us; and beyond them, however curiosity may be 
incited, the fruit of inquiry will scarcely pay the 
labor. 

Our principal information concerning the 
Olympiads is from Pausanias; who lived late, 
but was a diligent and a candid antiquarian. He 
travelled through Greece after the middle of the 
second century of the Christian era, and it appears 
that he examined the Olympian register on the 
spot. He says that the Olympiads might be 
traced back regularly to that in which Coroebus 
won in the foot race; but that even tradition, 
concerning any regular and periodical celebration 
of the games, went no farther. It is strongly 
implied, by his expressions, that the written re¬ 
gister of the Olympian victors was not so old 
as Coroebus, but that the account of the first 
Olympiads had been kept by memory only”. 
Indeed it appears certain, from all memorials of 
best authority, that writing was not common in 
Greece so early. We are not assured that Coroe¬ 
bus was cotemporary with Iphitus, yet it appears 

probable. 

** ’E{ 0! yaj Te avnxU ivi TaK; 'OXunmiru iri (l), 

is Pausanias’s expression concerning the authority of the first 
Olympiads of the catalogue, beginning with the victory of Corcc- 
bus. With regard to later times, he speaks in plain terms of a 
written register. 


(1) 1,5. c 8. 
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probable. On the authority of a passage of 
Phlegon preserved by Eusebius, but wholly un¬ 
supported by older authors, the chronologers con- 
fidendy state twenty-eight Olympiads between 
the establishment of the festival by Iphitus, and 
the victory of Coroebus under another I[)hitus. 
Pausanias evidently had no idea of such an in¬ 
terval. Strabo’s account still more remarkably 
contradicts the supposition. He affirms that the 
.dEtolians, who under Oxylus came into Pelopon¬ 
nesus with the Heraclcids, were the inventors of 
the Olympian games, and celebrated the first 
Olympiads. After then mentioning traditions 
concerning the prior establishment of the festival 
as fabulous and unworthy of credit, he speaks of 
that as the first Olympiad in which Coroebus won. 
So far from giving the least countenance to the 
supposition that two or three centuries intervened 
between the return of the Heraclcids and the 
victory of Coroebus, it is rather implied, by his 
expressions in that jiassage, that Coroebus wa.s 
cotemporary with Oxylus. This however is not 
affirmed, and in another place Iphitus is mentioned 
iis founder of the festival; but other authors must 
be resorted to for authority even for that short 
interval which Newton has supposed between 
Oxylus and Coroebus. With Newton, therefore, 
1 have no scruple to strike from my chronology 
that period of above a century which has been 
imagined between Iphitus and Coroebus. Iphitu.s, 
according to Pausanias, was descended from 
Oxylus, but in what degree that antiquarian could 
not learn; there were even contradictory testi- 
s 3 monies 
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CHAP, monies among the antient inscriptions and memo- 

i_■ rials of the Eleians themselves concerning his 

■father’s name. Newton, deducing collateral proof 
from another passage of Pausanias, supposes him 
grandson of Oxylus, and places the Olympiad in 
which Corcebus won under his presidency, only 
fifty-two years after the return of the Heracleids. 
Blair places Iphitus tw'o hundred and twenty, and 
Freret supposes him two hundred and eighty-three 
years later than that event; and both maintain 
the farther interval of one hundred and eight years 
between his institution of the Olympian games 
and that called the first Olympiad. If we search 
history to know what occurrences filled this long 
interval, we find none : nothing in the least to 
contradict Newton’s supposition that only fifty- 
two years, instead of three hundred and twenty- 
eight according to Blair, or three hundred and 
ninety-five according to Freret, passed between 
the return of the Heracleids and the Olympiad in 
which Corcebus w'on, except an account from 
I’aiisan. Pausanias of what was not done. That anti- 
1.5. c. 8 . relates that games, after the manner of 

the Homeric age, were so long neglected, that 
even memory of them failed; and that they were 
recovered but by slow degrees after the time of 
Corcebus. I know nothing else of equal or al¬ 
most of any authority to direct opinion between 
Sir Isaac Newton’s conjecture, and computations 
so utterly unsupported by history as those adopted 
by Blair, or made by Freret: computations, as 
appears to me, virtually contradicted by Hero¬ 
dotus, Thucydides, Plato, and Aristotle, and evi- 
1 dently 
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dendy disbelieved by Strabo, Plutarch, and Pau- ai‘pf.n- 
sanias. Not only they are utterly irreconcilable 
to the history, imperfect enough indeed itself,' 
which remains of those times; but, to strain even 
genealogy to any kind of accommodation with 
them, it has been necessary to add a supposition, 
utterly unsupported by the authors abovemen- 
tioned, that there were two extraordinary per¬ 
sonages kings of Elis of the name of Iphitus, two 
extraordinary personages of the name of Lyeurgus 
legislators of Sparta, and so of many others who, 
at the distance of from one to two centuries one 
from the other, bore the same name, did the 
same or similar things, and acquired the same 
reputation. 

The inquiry then, such as I have been able to 
make, on this dark and intricate subject, leads me 
to the following conclusions. I have not the least 
difficulty, with Newton, to reject, as fictitious, 
that personage whom chronologers have inserted 
in their catalogue of kings of Crete by the name 
of the first Minos; because his existence not only 
is unwarranted, but contradicted by what remains 
from Hesiod, Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, 

Plato, Aristotle, and Strabo, concerning the only 
Minos whom those authors appear to have known 
With scarcely more doubt and upon similar w 
grounds I join in the rejection of Enchthonius, .>1 ciii> ni»t. 

together 

“ Diodanu Siculus, in his fourth book, (c. 62.) niciitpoiis 
two kings of Crete of the name of Minos. But the traditiniis 
of the Cretans themselves, reported in his fifth book, (<•• 79 ) 
effectually contradict the existence of more than the one cele¬ 
brated personage of that name, acknowledgeH by the writers 
mentioned in the tc.xt. 

S4 
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CHAP, together with the second Cecrops and the second 
«—Pandion, from the list of kings of Athens. I can- 
Chrono-* not, however, hold with the great philosopher, that 
iogy,p.i37. Ggianor king of Argos, and Danaiis the leader 
of the Egyptian colony, were cotemporary with 
Eurystheus, king of Mycenae; becjiuse the sup¬ 
position is not only unsupported, but contradicted 
by testimony equal to any concerning those times; 
indeed by the whole tenor of early historical 
tradition. We come next to the period which 
Homer has illustrated; and concerning this, con¬ 
sidered by itself, the difference among authors 
has been comparatively none. In proceeding 
then to the dark ages which follow, I have no 
doubt in shortening the period from the return of 
the Heracleids to tlie institution of the Olympian 
festival by Iphitus. The number of years that 
passed can be calculated only upon conjectural 
grounds; but Newton’s conjecture, if not perfectly 
unexceptionable, appears so far the most probable 
as it is most consistent with historical tradition, 
and even with Avhat I hold to be the best chrono¬ 
logical authorities, those of Strabo and Pausanias. 
For the period then of a hundred and eight years, 
between the institution of the festival by Iphitus 
and the first Olympiad, or that in which Coroebus 
won, 1 look upon it as mcerly imaginary; its 
existence being strongly contradicted by Strabo 
and Pausanias, and supported by no comparable 
authority. I am less able to determine my belief 
concerning the dates of the Messenimi wars; nor 
can I satisfy myself concerning those of Attic or 
Corinthian history. In the former cases the busi¬ 
ness 
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ness was only to detect falsehood; here wc have 
the nicer task to ascertain truth. Upon the whole, 
however, Newton appears to have strong reason 
on his side throughout. He seems, indeed, to 
have’ allowed too little interval between the legis¬ 
lation of Draao and that of Solon ; and perhaps 
this is not the only instance in which his shorten¬ 
ing system has been carried rather to an extreme: 
but where centuries arc in dispute, we must not 
make tliflSculties about a few years. It would be 
of some importance, if it were possible, to deter¬ 
mine the age of that remarkable tyrant of Argos, 
Pheidon, the most powerful Grecian prince of his 
time, the first who coined silver in Peloponnesus, 
the first who established a standard for the weights 
and measures used over the whole peninsula, and 
who, as head of the Heracleid families, and legal 
heir of Hercules, claimed, and by the prevalence 
of his power assumed, the presidency of the 
Olympian festival. This last circumstance, were 
the Olympian register perfect, should have put 
his age beyond question; yet authors who pos¬ 
sessed the best means of information are not to 
be reconciled concerning it. Pausanias says that 
Pheidon presided in the eighth Olympiad. But, 
according to Strabo, the Eleians presided witliout 
interruption to the twenty-sixth; and, if the copies 
of Herodotus are faithful, Pheidon must have 
lived toward the fiftieth Olympiad, where Newton 
would fix him. But the copies of Herodotus arc 
not without appearance of defect where Pheidon 
is mentioned. The chronologers have been de¬ 
sirous of imputing error to those of Strabo, which 

assert 
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chap, assert that Pheidon was tenth in descent from 

—Temenus: they would have him but tenth from 
'Hercules; and thus they would make Strabo agree 
with Pausanias and wiA the marbles. But this 
does not complete their business; for Strabo will 
still contradict the presidency of Pheidon in the 
eighth Olympiad. Moreover that writer, as his 
copies now stend, is consistent with himself; and, 
upon Newton’s system, consistent with Herodotus. 
It can scarcely be said that Pausanias, as his 
copies stand, is consistent with himself: at least 
he is very deficient when it was clearly his desire 
to give full information. I am therefore inclined, 
with Newton, to suppose an error in the date 
which stands assigned, as on his authority, for 
the presidency of Pheidon. But when precisely 
Pheidon did preside, it should seem even Strabo 
could not learn to his satisfaction; otherwise he 
would probably have named the Olympiad, and 
not have dated meerly by the pedigree. That 
ready method, used by the Greek chronologers, 
but greatly improved by the modern, for accom¬ 
modating chronological difficulties by the suppo¬ 
sition of two or more persons of the same name in 
the same situation, and sometimes of the same 
character and the same feme, in different ages, 
has been employed to adjust the age of Pheidon, 
with the success which cannot fail to attend it; 
but we find no historical authority for the existence 
of more than one king of Argos of that name. 

Having so far then risked the declaration of 
my own opinion, I shall not however presume to 
impose it upon the reader in any instance. I 

shall 
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shall continue to insert in the margin Blair’s dates apfek* 
together with Newton’s, after having thus given '—^ 
the best preparatory assistance in my power to' 
direct the choice between them; sorry that I 
cannot better satisfy either my readers or myself. 

Some farther observations will occasionally occur 
in the sequel. 

One circumstance more, however, it may be 
proper to advert to here. The period of the 
Grecian festivals being regulated by the revolutions 
of the moon, the time of those festivals, compared 
with the solar year, would vary, like the time of 
Easter and the other moveable feasts of the 
Christian church. But the Olympian festival 
ordinarily falling within our month of July, the 
Olympian year divided our year nearly in the 
middle. When we come to times of more exact 
chronology, this will be a circumstance to require 
attention. For the ages witli which we have been 
hitherto, and shall for some space continue to be 
ingaged, it is of little importance. 
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CHAPTER JV. 

History of the Southern Provinces of Greece, 
from the Return of the Hekacjleids to the 
Conquest of Messenia by the Laceda;- 

MONIANS. 


SECTION I. 

Rccapitulalim of Events in Greece. General Change of Go¬ 
vernments from Monarchal to Republican. Different Kinds 
of Government distwguished bp the Greeks, 

W E have now taken a view, such as remaining 
memorials afford means for, of the 6rst 
population of Greece, and the rise of its principal 
cities: we have seen one common war prosecuted 
by a league of the chiefs of the different states, 
under a prince in whom was acknowleged a 
legal superiority over all, but without absolute 
jmwer: we have remarked a great revolution, that 
changed the inhabitants and the government of 
the southern part of the countiy, checked the 
progress of arts and civilization, established new 
divisions of the Grecian people, and broke the 
former connection of the old. We have then 
traced ^he growth of three singular institutions, 
which assisted powerfully to hold still in some 
union a nation so divided, and prevent a relapse 
into utter barbarism. 


The 
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The governments of the little states of Greece, sect* 

■in the first ages, we have observed, tho of no very <__ > 

regular and certain constitution, were all limited' 
monarchies. Homer seems to have known no 
other: he mentions neither a pure republic, nor 
the absolute rule of one man. When, therefore, 
the Heracleids possessed themselves of Pelopon- ri»(. cie 
nesus, they established everywhere that hereditary k 3 %. 684 . 
limited monarchy, which was the only government 
assimilated to the ideas and temper of their age. i'- '■ *• 

The disposition toward a union of the whole nation 
into one kingdom, under the powerful monarchs 
of Argos, which had appeared before the Trojan 
war, was checked by the extensive calamities and 
confusion, which followed that expedition, and 
still more by the equality established among the 
Heracleid princes in Peloponnesus ; and it was 
soon after finally dissipated through the opposite 
bias which the politics of the country universally 
assumed. Those vigorous principles of democracy, 
which had always existed in the Grecian govern¬ 
ments, began to ferment; and, in the course of a 
few ages, monarchy was everywhere abolished; 
the very name of King was very generally pro¬ 
scribed ; a commonwealth was thought the only 
government to which it became men to submit; 
and the term of Tyrant was introduced to denote 
those who, in opposition to these new political 
principles, acquired monarchal sway. We are 
very deficient of means to trace this remarkable 
revolution among so many independent little 
states: yet enou^ remains whence to gather a 
general idea of the rise of that jjolitical system 

which 
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CHAP, which obtained in ages better known; and, for the 
■ particular history of every commonwealth, it has 
been transmitted more or less perfect, nearly in 
proportion to the importance of each among the 
concerns of the nation. 

But to have a just idea of the Grecian govern¬ 
ments, especially in the republican ages, it will be 
necessary to hold in mind two circumstances by 
which they were widely distinguished in character 
from the principal states of modem Europe; first, 
the narrowness of their several territories, and, 
secondly, the universally established system of 
slavery, through which the free population was 
everywhere small, even in proportion to its terri¬ 
tory. Already in that age which Homer has de¬ 
scribed, slaves were common in Greece; but their 
proportional numbers were afterward very much 
increased. Among the many and great political 
evils incident to the allowance of slavery, two are 
eminent: First, a large, and generally the larger 
part of the population, is excluded from any in¬ 
terest in the country; and, secondly, among the 
free people, between the rich and the poor there 
can be little community of interest. The rich, 
where slaves abound, can dispense with the labor 
of the poor; and the poor profit in no way from 
the prosperity of the rich: an interference of 
interest almost alone leads to any intercourse 
between them. The consequences we shall find 
forminfone of the most prominent features of the 
insuing history. 

But the several states of the monarchal age of 
Greece were not more extensive or powerful than 

tlif 
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the feudal baronies of modern Europe; and yet sect. 
when kingly sway was abolished, they were found ^ ^ 
generally too large for the republican constitution,* 
which succeeded. For, in the narrowness of the 
territory of every Grecian state, and the want of 
a controling power over all, while the disposition 
of the people was restless and warlike, it was 
generally impossible to cultivate, with reasonable 
hope of injoyment, any land far from a fortified 
town : in the poverty of governments, and non¬ 
existence of taxes, the owners of the neighboring 
fields must be the garrison. Nor was it only to 
defend the narrow territory against hostile neigh¬ 
bors, that it was necessary for every citizen to be 
a soldier, but still more to hold a sure superiority 
over the slaves, generally much more numerous 
than the citizens. For persons thus always uniting 
the civil and military character, .some municipal 
administration, adapted to botli, would be indis- 
})ensab!e. The questions then arose. What should 
be the relation of this government to that of the 
capital ? What should be their common, and 
what their separate rights? Under monarchal 
supremacy the adjustment was easier: for, each 
town preserving its municipal polity, the prince s 
superintending authority, his military command, 
his presidency over the religion of the state, and 
his power in general to direct the executive 
government, would be as willingly acknowleged 
by the inferior towns as by the capital. But, after 
the abolition of monarchy, the people of the 
capital generally claimed that sovereinty over the 
people of tlie inferior towns, w hich the kings had 

before 
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CHAP, before held; a sovereinty, in their hands, ulla* 
■ voidably invidious, and likely to be oppressive; 
‘ because the interests of the parties were, in many 
points, distinct, in some opposite. The people, 
therefore, of the inferior towns, having arms in 
their hands, and walls to protect them, and often 
means for obtaining allies to assist them, seldom 
failed to assert independency. In some provinces 
a federal union was maintained. In two only, 
Attica, through the constitution of Theseus, and 
Laconia, through that which we shall find esta¬ 
blished by Lycurgus, one constitutional supreme 
authority pervaded the whole as one state. 

The division of Greece then into little states 
unnumbered, the variety of political customs 
naturally arising among them, even while mo- 
narchs presided, the various changes that took 
place, according to circumstances, upon the abo¬ 
lition of monarchy, the continual struggles, after¬ 
ward, of discordant interests among the people, 
and frequent revolutions insuing, gave occasion to 
various distinctions and definitions of governments, 
which were afterward, with more or less accuracy, 
adopted by the Romans, and from them have been 
received into all the languages of modem Europe. 

Amtot. The Greeks distinguished, at least in theory, six 
simple forms: four legal and admitted; two not of 
acknowleged legality, but generally supported by 
violence. The legal were Monarchy, Oligarchy, 
Aristocracy, and Democracy; the illegal. Tyranny, 
and Assumed or Tyrannical Oligarchy. 

But absolute Monarchy, as we have already 
observed, was unknown among the Greeks as a 

legal 
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legal constitution. The title of King therefore sect. 

implied, with them as with us, not a Right of.-_!:_, 

Absolute Power, but a Legal Superiority 
Dignity and Authority in One person above all 
others of the state, and for their benefit'. The 
peculiar and most indispensable rights of Royalty Arisioi! 
were Religious Supremacy and Military Com- ri'.'& H. 
mand. In the early ages Kings also commonly AirR«m.' 
exercised Judicial Authority. Rut Legislation 
seems never to have been regularly within their i-s---- »*• 
single prerogative. After the general abolition of 
Monarchy in Greece, if a Citizen of a Common¬ 
wealth, through whatsoever means, acquired 
Monarchal Power, hi.s government was intitlcd 
Tyranny, and himself Tyrant : names which 
seem not to have been originally terms of 

1 * II »ll. WlUlni). 

reproach ; tho such monarchy was generally very 
deservedly reprobated. 

A distinction of families into'those of Higher 
and Lower Rank, appears to have obtained very 
early throughout Greece; and nowhere more than 
at Athens, where, by the constitution of Theseus, 
the Eupatrids, .or Nobly Rohn, like the Dintlor.Sic 
Patricians of Rome, formed a distinct order of pi!,’t.'vu!*’ 
the state, with great privileges*. With the down- 
fall of Monarchy, however. Hereditary Nobility 
seems to have declined everywhere: and, tho 
Family was always considered, yet Wealth became 
‘ the 


' "Kyyita/iinv inifif Itot it roZ; 

tit iiXii9c{ii, *. T. I. Plat, de Rep. 1. 9 . p. 576 . Accordingly 
he colU his republic Bsa-iXivo/Jm ireAi;. 

* Aristotle distinguishes the noble by the title of tiyitirtfti, 
Polit. 1. 4 . c. 4 . 

VOL. 1. 


T 
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CHAP, the pirincipal criterion of Rank. But daily expe- 
'.rience, among the Greeks, proving that Military 
Force may always command Civil Authority, the 
two were, in all their republics, united in the same 
persons; every citizen being bound to Military 
Service. Equally then the necessity of tlw 
commonwealth, and the choice of the individual, 
would decide that the rich should serve on horse* 
iicrodot.^^ back; and thus was created, in the principal re- 
Xen.deiie’. publics, a Rank of Citizens determined by their 
A?i‘sL Poiit ability to serve in War on Horseback, at their own 
1.4. c. 3. expence. Such was the origin of Knighthood 
in Rome, and since in the feudal kingdoms of 
sirab. 1 . 10 . Europe. In many Grecian states, however, the 
** ' noble, or the rich, or both together, held exclu¬ 

sively the principal authority; and the government 
was then denominated Oligarchy ; meaning a 
government in which the supreme power is vested 
in a Fewi WhSre the Few, as they became em¬ 
phatically called, remained contented with the 
prerogatives of the antient hereditary kings, leaving 
rights to the people, so established as to secure 
an impartial administration of equal law, it was 
deemed a just and Constitutional Oligarchy*. 
But, where contests arising, as often happened, 
between the Few and the Many (which became 
the distinguishing appellation of the lower people) 
and the Few obtained the superiority, not without 
a violent, and perhaps a bloody struggle, they 
would not always, and sometimes could not safely, 
be moderate in the exercise of power. Thus arose 
Tyrannical Oligarchy. 

Aristocracy, 

' Mnittf , Thuc^d. 1 . 3. c. 62. 
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Aristocract, .signifying goverament by the 
Better people, was a phrase of more dubious im-. 
port, inasmuch as the question would always re- * 
main, Who were the better people ? The Few 
whether legally, or by violence, or not at all 
established in power, commonly assumed the title 
to themselves*; and gave that of Aristocracy to 
any government in which they, or persons of their 
sort, held the principal power. Among the mo¬ 
dems, generally the term Aristocracy has been 
used as equivalent to Constitutional Oligarchy; 
an application of it apparently first proposed by 
Aristotle, on account of the discredit which the 
frequency of a tyrannical assumption of j)ower by 
the Few, brought upon the name of Oligarcliy. 

But, both before and after that philosopher, the 
term Aristocracy was more received, among the 
Greeks, as the proper appellation of those go¬ 
vernments in which the supreme authority was 
committed, by the people themselves, to persons 
elected for their merit; Oligarchy remaining al¬ 
ways the ordinary Grecian term for governments 
in which the noble or the rich presided, as a 
separate order of the state. 

Democracy signified Government by the ArMot. 
People at large; all the Freemen of the state itr erc.'i 
assembly forming the Legal Soverein, Absolute, 
and Uncontrolable. But as Democracy was be¬ 
yond all other governments subject to irregular, 
improvident, and tyrannical conduct, where un¬ 
checked by ^ome balancing power intrusted to a 

few, 
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CHAP, few, it became distinguished by the opprobrious 
—^ title of Ochlocracy, Mob-rule. 

The states of Greece, whose government was 
in any degree settled, had mostly some mixture of 
two or more of these forms. A simple monarchy, 
indeed, would be despotism and tyranny: a simple 
oligarchy but the tyranny of an association, instead 
of the tyranny of an individual; and a simple de¬ 
mocracy scarcely above anarchy; yet those evils 
we find frequently existing among the Grecian 
cities. From the various mixture, however, of 
these simple forms, decided whether by accidental 
custom, or by the various prevalence of various 
interests, arose new distinctions, and sometimes 
new names. The mixture of oligarchy and de¬ 
mocracy, in which the oligarchal power was su¬ 
perior, yet the democratical sufficed to secure 
freedom and equal right to the people, might, 
pilin ’4 according to Aristotle, be properly distinguished 
t.6.&stq. from simple diarchy by the more honorable title 
of Aristocracy. That mixture where the demo¬ 
cratical power prevailed, yet was in some degree 
balanced by authority lodged in steddier hands, 
is distinguished by the same great author by the 
Poiyb. 1 . 6 . name of Polity; and, according to Polybius, a 
due blending of the three powers, monarchal, 
aristocratical, and democratical, was necessary 
to constitute what might properly be termed a 
Kingdom *. It 

• It is of importance, in considering antient, or indeed 
any forein politics, to be careful not to be misled, and in 
treating of them, not to mislead, by names;, and if our 
Iwguage wants words to give the precise meaning of Gre¬ 
cian political terms, it will be no matter of wonder to us, 

when 
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It may here perhaps be a digression neither in sec" 
itself absolutely improper, nor intirely useless for •—!— 
illustration of the subject before us, to observe? 
that the British Constitution is compounded of 
All the Legal simple forms acknowleged by the 
Greeks, Monarchy, Oligarchy, Aristocracy, and 
Democracy. Monarchy with us perfectly accords 
with the Grecian idea of Kingly government. 

The 

when we consider that the several nations of modern Europe, 
whose governments have mostly had a common origin, are 
unable, each in its own language, to express the [lolitical 
terms of its nearest neighbors. Thus the English is without 
words perfectly synonymous with the French Gentilhomnie, 

Noble, Bourgeois, Itotiiricr; and no forein language can 
convert with precision our terms Noble, Lord, Commoner, 
and many others. But in the Greek, beyond most language.s, 
political terms are found of undefined import; because, in the 
several Grecian republics, often where names were the same, 
things differed. Thus the term Aef*"?* generally meaning the 
lower people exclusively of the higher, and commonly nut ill 
translated either by the Latin Plehs, or the English Com¬ 
monalty, in the democratical state of Athens included all the 
people, noble as well as plebeian. In the time of Isocrates, 
the term 'AfirenfarU seems hardly to have been appropriuterl 
to any form of government. 'I'hat writer acknowleges only 
three simple kinds, Oligarchy, Democracy, Monarchy ( 1 ); 
and he applies the term Aristocracy as a title of compliment 
to the Democracy of Athens; distinguishing it, as a well- 
constituted Democracy, from those ill-formed, or unformed 
governments, which might deserve the name of Ochlocracy. 

Polybius, as may be seen in the beginning of his sixth book, 
uses the term Aristocracy nearly in the same manner, 'I'hc 
term unqualified, appears always to have signified 

Absolute Monarchy; from which Polybius, conformably to 
Plato’s use of the term, distinguishes limited or balanced Mo¬ 
narchy by the title of BctriAii*. Plato indeed gives to Jiis 
repubfic, in different places, the several titles of ’BanUin/iin 
woAt;, *Ap>(Toxfaria, and no^iriiVt. Xenophon, in the tjogin- 
ning of his Agesilaus, enumerates the ordinary forms of go¬ 
vernment under the titles of AtifinfaVia, 'OMyafxt», Tvpnwlf, 

Bo^iXiia. The Lacedajmonian government, where royal p<jwer 
was 80 excessively limited, is his example of the BartMia. 

( 1 ) Fanilti. p. 514. cd. Paris, Auger. 

T 3 
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c liA p. The Lords form the Oligarchal part of the con- 
—stitution; and the House of Commons properly 
the Aristocratical; being composed of persons 
elected by the People to Legislative Authority 
for Merit real or supposed. The Democratical 
Principle, Equal Law, or, in the Greek term, 
Isonomy, singularly pervades the whole; tlie pri¬ 
vileges of the Peer extending in no degree to his 
family, and the descendants even of the Blood 
Royal being People, subject to the same laws, 
the same burdens, and the same Judicature with 
the meanest citizen. Rights of Election, Trial 
by .Jury, and Provincial Offices, together with the 
Right of addressing and Petitioning either the 
executive or any branch of the legislature, form 
a large Democratical Power, more wisely given, 
and more wisely bounded, notwithstanding some 
defects, than in any other government that ever 
existed®. 


* The Right of Equal Law, the peculiar boast of the 
English constitution, is derived from the Anglosaxon govern¬ 
ment. It is declared more than once in the Anglosaxon laws 
yet extant; but never was more emphatically expressed than 
in a phrase of tlie laws of Edgar: Ic pille, says the royal 
Legislator, speaking with the authority of his Witenagemote, 
far »lc man jy Folcjuhter jc eapme je eabisfi); 
which, notwithstanding the general energy of the English 
language, can scarcely be rendered in modern terms with 
equal force. This it was for which our ancestors contended, 
when, in the reigns of the early Norman princes, they so often 
and so earnestly demanded the restoration of the Saxon laws: 
and tliis it was that gave origin to the judicium parium 
AUT LEGEM TERR* of Magna Charta, which that famous 
deed has sanctified as the birthright of every Englisbman, the 
Folkbicht of the land. 

(1) L.L Aoglotas. D. IVilkins. p. 77 . 
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SECTION II. 

Summary ofjhc Histories of Crete, Argos, the Calaurean Con¬ 
federacy, Corinth, Sicyon, Achaia, Eteia^Arcadia. 

We have seen that, in the large and valuable 
iland of Crete, a regular free government, under '—— 
the presidency of an hereditary prince, was esta¬ 
blished almost before Grecian history can be said 
to begin. The naval power acquired by Minos 
decayed after him, and the Argian princes gained 
the superiority in the Grecian seas, together with 
the sovereinty of the smaller Hands nearest to the 
continent of Greece. Yet Idomeneus, grandson 
of Minos, and commander of the Cretan troops 
in the Trojan war, was among the most powerful 
of the Grecian chiefs of his time. AVe are assured 
by Homer that this prince was one of the few who 
returned safe from that ex])edition; and no con- 
siderable revolution in Crete seems to have been 
known either to Homer or Hesiod. It must how¬ 
ever have been soon, after them that monarchy 
was abolished there. What caused the revolution, 
or how it was effected, we have no authentic in¬ 
formation : but some very important consequences 
are strongly authenticated. The government esta¬ 
blished in the room of monarchy could not main¬ 
tain itself intire; it fell into pieces, the principal 
towns separating themselves into independent 
commonwealths. The Cretan power and the 
Cretan character then sunk together, never to rise 
again. As a military people indeed, the Cretans 
T 4 always 
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CHAP, always supported a considerable reputation, and 
'—v-I—' their naval skill became proverbial. But their 
military prowess, except when, in later times, 
exerted in hired service, was confined to wars 
among themselves, and their naval exploits are 
Strabo. Unheard of but in piracy. While their laws, tho 
i.io,p.48i. greatly altered, held fame for what they had been, 
their national character for want of probity became 
infamous; nor ever, after the Trojan war, was 
Crete of any considerable weight in the scale of 
Grecian politics^. 

Of the states on the continent of Greece, Argos 
was among the first to abolish monarchy; or, 
however, so to reduce its powers that we hardly 
perceive among historians whether it existed or 
r a Tia Argian government is said to have be¬ 

come republican so early as on the death of 
Ceisus, son of Temenus, founder of the Heracleid 
dynasty. But neither was Argos fortunate in the 
change. In its defective history indeed we read 
of scarcely anything but disorders, and those often 
of extraordinary violence. In general we learn 
that the higher and lower mnks were continually 

at 

Aiyitirvi' seems to Lave been an early proverb 
of nearly the same import as our English, Set a thief lo catch 
a thief. Polybius, in the fourth, and still more particularly 
in the sixth book of his history, speaks strongly to the infamy 
of the Cretan character, and even denies all merit to the 
Cretan laws and constitution; which were probably in his 
time much altered from what, as he says, the ablest of the elder 
writers, Ephorus, Xenophon, Callisthenes, and Plato, held in 
high esteem. The change indeed is particularly remarked by 
Strabo : n«fl t»{ Kfvnif e^oXoyirTtu oT» Mam nv( ooXaiovt 
yjjinvi XtVYXfl.nt xmi iauTvf nCf iflrtvf rut 

Awipiim.—— I “Tnftt it ri fUTiCaeXir hri 

sXiiVw. Strab. 1 . 10. p. 477. 
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at variance, but the democratical faction was sect. 

mostly superior: the priesthood had peculiar >_1!^';_ 

authority: sometimes tyrants raised themselveS 
over all, and once the slaves got possession of tlie 
city, and filled the magistracies. Originally an iKtoJci. 
ill-constituted government, no legislator of superior *’ ^ 


wisdom and probity ever acquired the power, no 


fortunate train of circumstances ever occurred of 


themselves, to unite liberty and administration 
upon a firm and even basis. One famous tyrant, 

Pheidon, lineal successor of the Heraclekis, a 
prince of great abilities but no moderation, raised 
himself, rather than his country, to a sujjeriority >■ 6 i-- 
which ceased with him. Under its republican 
government, impotent abroad as unhappy at home, 

Argos finally lost that preeminence which under 
monarchal rule it had obtained among the Grecian 
states. Far from leading the aflairs of Pelopon¬ 
nesus, every little town of Argolis itself resisted 
the Argian dominion : Mycenee long asserted in¬ 
dependency : Asinsea, and even Nauplia, the sir,,i,.., 
immediate seaport of Argos, were preserved * 

only by expulsion of the inhabitants: Ilermione, ' *’'• 

TrcEzen, Epidaurus, Phlius, Sicyon, and the Hand 
of ^gina, members of the Argian state under the 
Ileracleid kings, but early separated after the 
abolition of hereditary first-magistracy, always 
maintained themselves as self-governed republics. 

Cynuria, Thyrea, and Prasise, were conquered by 
Laced asmon. 

It was apparently to resist the measures of the 
Argian people for inforcing obedience from so 
many towns, members of the Argolic kingdom, 

revolting 
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revolting from the republic, that an institution 
was formed which has escaped the notice of extant 
'historians, but remains recorded by the geographer. 
In the little iland of Calaurea, at the mouth of 
the harbor of Troezen, was held what he calls a 
sort of Amphictyonic council*. Calaurea was 
sacred to Neptune, whose temple there was among 
the most venerated and inviolable 'sanctuaries of 
Greece; a commodious place of meeting therefore 
for the councils of the oppressed. The assembly 
was composed of deputies from the revolted 
Argian cities, Hermione, Epidaurus, .®gina, 
Nauplia, and Prasias; but to these we find added 
Athens and the Minyeian Orchomenus, a title by 
which Orchomenus in Boeotia was distinguished 
from the town of the same name in Arcadia. Of 
the purpose of this meeting and of its transactions 
farther than a common sacrifice to the god, we 
have no direct information; but a common sacri¬ 
fice implied some political connection, a defensive 
alliance at least, between the cities in whose name 
and for whose welfare it was offered. It seems 
indeed not dubious that, tho the ostensible cere¬ 
monies of the meeting were principally religious, 
the ultimate object was political, and that the 
institution had considerable political importance. 
It is likely to have contributed inuch toward esta¬ 
blishing the independency of tiie revolted Argian 
towns. How Athens became ingaged in this con¬ 
federacy we are not directly informed; but we 
find Athens, from very early to very late times, 
always taking an interest in the troubles of Argos, 

and 


* ’A/tfunt/m Tif. Strab. 1 . 8. p. 374. 
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and generally much connected with a party there sect. 

Any ground for the association of the Boeotian <_ 

Orchomenus is less obvious. * 

But when the independency of the revolted 
Argian towns was established, and a connection 
formed with the powerful state of Athens, and 
with Orchomenus, perhaps the ally of Athens, 
the confederacy would in its turn be formidable 
to Argos; and thus, apparently, it became an 
object for Argos itself to be a member of that 
league which had been originally formed for the 
purpose of resisting its power. The opportunity 
offered, when Nauplia was taken and its people 
were expelled by the Argians. Whether the 
Nauplians were become obnoxious, and the Ar¬ 
gians had ingratiated themselves, or whether the 
fear only of an overbearing power decided the 
allied cities, the claim of Argos to send represen¬ 
tatives for Nauplia to the Caulaurean council was 
allowed, and Argos thus became a member of the 
confederacy. A similar policy appears to have 
prompted the Lacedaemonians, who, on reducing 
Prasiffi under their dominion, or receiving it into 
their protection, claimed to send representatives 
for that town, and Lacedaemon accordingly was 
added to the Calaurean league. 

But this accession of the greater Grecian re¬ 
publics, instead of giving permanent splendor and 
importance to the Calaurean council, seems to 
have been the immediate cause of its sinking into 
insignificancy. While the purpose was to main¬ 
tain a league among the Argolic towns for general 
defence, the council was equal to its object, and 
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CHAP, for its object respectable. But when, by the al- 
. . lowed independency of those towns, this object 

vanished, to regulate the jarring interests of Athens, 
Argos, and Lacedaemon, which should have suc¬ 
ceeded as the business of the meeting, was what 
those states would scarcely submit to the votes of 
deputies from the little cities of Epidaurus, Her- 
mione, iEgina, and Orchomenus. The political 
business of the assembly therefore ceased, and the 
importance attached to the religious ceremonies 
alone seems to have preserved it from utter ob¬ 
livion. But as, among the circumstances of 
Grecian history, nothing more marks the general 
character of the national politics, so nothing will 
more deserve the consideration of the modern 
politician, than the various attempts toward fede¬ 
ral union among the republics, and the inefficacy 
of those attempts. 

We have already remarked the fortunate si¬ 
tuation of Corinth, by which that city became 
veiy early the greatest emporium of Greece. It 
was fortunate also in its constitution, which it 
Arisiot. is said to have owed to Pheidon, a prince of un- 
Tal'c.e. certain age, but who has been supposed nearly 
cotemporary with Lycurgus. Monarchy, the ba¬ 
lanced monarchy of early times, florished there, 
without violence or commotion to ingage the no¬ 
tice of history, longer than in any other of the 
principal Grecian cities, Sicyon alone excepted. 
At length the Bacchiads (a numerous branch of 
the royal family, so named from their ancestor 
Bacchis, fifth monarch in succession from Aletes) 
rs“T‘4 death Telestes the reigning prince, and 

assuming 
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assuming the government in association, formed 
an Oligarchy. But still the laws and the spirit, 
of the old constitution were in large measure 
preserved. An annual magistrate presided, with 
the title of Prytanis, but with very limited pre¬ 
rogatives ; and tho oligarchies were generally 
odious, yet Corinth florished under the Bacchiads. 
Syracuse and Corcyra, Corinthian colonies, appear 
to have been, under their administration, subject 
to the mother-country. Afterward they acquired 
independency: but the early power and wealth 
of both, and still more the friendly connection of 
Syracuse with the parent state, remaining through 
many ages, prove the wisdom with which they 
were settled. Syracuse re((uires a history by itself. 
Corcyra founded early its own colonies Epidamnus 
and Apollonia in Illyria. After the Bacchiads 
had held the administration of Corinth during 
some generations, they were expelled by Cypselus: 
who, according to tlie Grecian writers, in his own 
person restored monarchy, or, as it became popu 
lar to phrase it, tyranny; tho, as superior wisdom 
and virtue alone never were supposed to give a 
claim to the titles of king or tyrant, it scarcely 
appears by what right Cypselus bore either’. He 
was in truth the head of a party, by the strength 
and through the favor of which he ruled. De¬ 
termined to rest his authority, and even his safety, 
wholly on his good deeds and his power of at¬ 
taching to himself the affections of men, he con¬ 
stantly 

• Little or nothing seems fairly to be gatliorod from the 
loose invective, following a strange romantic story, which 
Herodotus puts into the mouth of a man pleading with vehe¬ 
mence the cause of a party. Herod. 1 . 5 - c*!)*. 
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CHAP, stantly refused the invidious, but not unusual, dis- 
—’ tinction of a guard, to protect his person against 
pX!‘ those attempts of the defeated faction, which, 
1.5. c.i». common violence of party in Grecian 

commonwealths, might be enough to be appre* 
bended. But tho his virtues, and particularly his 
moderation and clemency, were eminent, he is 
nevertheless by Grecian writers universally called 
tyrant of Corinth, and his government tyranny. 
His son Periander, who succeeded to his power, 
is not equally famed for the mildness of his ad¬ 
ministration; but for his abilities, learning, and 
munificent incouragement of learned men, was 
ranked among the sages celebrated by the title of 
01. 5 , 5 . 4. the Seven Wise-men of Greece. Periander was 
also succeeded by his son, whose reign, however, 
bi. 48 . *. was short. A commonwealth was then established; 
585. b’. in which enough was retained of the oligarchy to 
temper the turbulence and capriciousness of de- 
mocratical rule; and Corinth, tho not the most 
renowned, had perhaps the happiest government 
of Greece. The local circumstances of the city 
appear indeed to have influenced the disposition 
of the people ; directing it to commerce and arts 
more than to politics, arms, or science; tho in 
these also they acquired their share of fame. 
Thocjd. They, first among the Greeks, built vessels of that 
ok ’so. 4. improved, construction for war (whose form is now 
657 N certainly known) which we commonly dis- 

01. 29 .1. tinguish by the Latin name Trireme; and the first 
664 B. sea-fight recorded in any history was between 
Corinth and its own colony of Corcyra. The 
Isthmian games, comparatively a late establish- 
6 ment, 
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tnent, tho boasting of great antiquity, were celc- sect. 
brated within the territory and under the direction '— 
of the Corinthians, and brought them considerable*'^ 
advantages. Luxury indeed was the unfailing 
attendant upon wealth : but colonization and 
commerce no less certainly produced naval power; 
and Corinth, tho never singly formidable, was al¬ 
ways respected among the Grecian states 

Of all the cities of Greece, Sicyon, reputed 
the oldest, had the good fortune to remain longest 
under that mild and steddy government, derived 
from the heroic ages, in which hereditary princes 
presided, and fixed laws or customs, venerated 
for their antiquity, and loved for their proved 
utility, restrained the extravagant use equally of Arutot. 
power in the chiefs and of liberty in the people. } 5I'j. isj 

So 

" Tho Pindar's business was panegyric, yet he would 
panegyrize upon the best grounds that his subject alTorded; 
and he seems justly to have characterized Corinth in terms 
of eulogy that would have t|pen but preposterously appUed to 
niost of the Grecian cities : 

.... ... Ttunnat 
Ta> SxCisr KifuSot, Iri/iiev 

’E* t» Eiicftia 
. mrai rt Ai'xa, voVu» 

*A0f itXiC Mtt i/ti- 

TfQttof Etflira, To/xiai 
*A»J'pairi wXovTov, jjpvwai 

lUtiSkf fvCovXov Olyinp. 13* 

....... Let my lays 

The fame of happy Corinth bear afar: 

Which as a gate to Neptune’s isthmus stands, 

Proud of her blooming youth and manly bands. 

There fair Eunomia, with her sister-train. 

Blest Peace and Justice, hold their steady rci^; 

Who wealth and smiling ease on mortals .show r. 

From Themis’ genial care drawing their natal hour. 

Pye’s Tran.<ilation of tlie 
Olympic Odes not translated by >\ eat. 
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CHAP. So late as the age of Solon this constitution 
. femained in full vigor, when, uilder Cleisthenes, 

■' a prince of superior merit, Sicyon florished singu- 
10. leading situation among 

the Grecian states. It was the misfortune of 
Sicyon that Cleisthenes had no son. His only 
daughter carried the moveable wealth of the 
family to Athens, by marriage with Megacles, 
head of the illustrious house of the Alcmaeonids 
there. -No chief, of dignity above competition, 
remaining, Sicyon was torn by contending 
factions; and, under republican government, 
importance abroad, and happiness at home, sunk 
together. 

Poijb. Achaia remained, during some generations, 
amto/ifs. united under monarchs, the posterity of Tisamenus 
,,. 383 , 384 . Orestes. The tyrannical conduct of 

Gyges, or Ogyges, the last prince of that race, 
excited his subjects against him, and the twelve 
principal towns became so, many independent and 
inconsiderable commonwealths. A federal union 
was preserved among them, but too imperfect for 
Achaia to take any important share in the political 
affairs of Greece. 

The very singular circumstances of Eleia, 
which in a great degree secluded its-people from 
politics and war, have been alreddy mentioned. 
But it was not possible, by any institutions, to 
destroy that elasticity given by the Author of 
nature to the mind of man, which continually 
excites to action, often palpably against interest, 
and which was strong in the general temper of 
the Greeks. Mostly indeed attached to rural 

business 
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business and rural pleasures, the Eldans confined sect. 
their ambition to the flattering preeminence^'——' 
allowed them in the splendid assembly of principal 
people from every Grecian state at the Olympian 
festival, and the perhaps yet more flattering 
respect in which their sacred character was uni¬ 
versally held; which was such that the armies of 
tlie most powerful states of Greece, having occa- siraim, 
sion to cross any part of the Eleian territory, '■ “ 
surrendered their arms on entering, in trust to 
receive them again when they had passed the 
borders. Yet restless spirits arose, not to be so 
satisfied. Often the Eleians ingaged as auxiliaries 
in the wars of other states; generally indeed on 
pretence of asserting the cause of religion. But 
in that cause itself they could not agree among 
themselves. During some generations, while 
monarchy subsisted in the posterity of Ijjhitus, 

Eleia continued united under one government. 

But at length the spirit of democracy prevailed 
there as elsewhere in Greece, and with the same 
effects. Every considerable town claimed inde¬ 
pendency, or at least equality in confederacy 
with the rest, while Elis asserted authority ii-rodat. 
over all; and Olympia became, lor all, a 
great object of contention. Situated within the smiKi. 
territory of Pisa, on the northern bank of the *' ' 
river Alpheius, which alone separated its precinct 
from that city, the Pisaeans insisted that the riglit 
to the guardianship of the temple and snper- 
intendency of the festival was clearly theirs. 

The Eleians, on the contrary, claimed it exclu- Hcto.ioi. _ 
sivelv. Wars arose betw'ecn the two states : eacn simiw, 
vnr t r endevored ' I' 
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CHAP, endevored to gain allies; and at one time 
— i- —»,Pheidon, the powerful tyrant of Argos, interfering, 
assumed to himself, as hereditary representative 
of Hercules, the guardianship of the temple, and 
straijo, presidency of the festival. At other times the 
Pisaeans prevailed, and they presided at some 
Olympiads ? but at length, tho at what time we 
informed, the Eleians destroyed 
Pisa, so that scarcely a ruin remained; and 
thenceforward, excepting in the hundred and 
fourth Olympiad, when the Arcadians violently 
interfered, they held the presidency undisturbed 
while the festival existed". The other towns of 
Eleia then mostly fell under their dominion. 

Arcadia 

" We have no connected history of these events from any 
one antient author, and the scraps of information remaining 
from writers of best authority are not easily reconcileable. 
Pausanias affirms that the Eleians ingaged Pheidon, tyrant 
of Argos, to protect them against the Pisaeans in the cele¬ 
bration of the eighth Olympiad (1). According to that 
report, to which Strabo gave most credit, where it appears 
he esteemed none certain, the Eleians held the presidency of 
the festival till the twenty-sixth Olympiad (2). He does not 
say how or by whom tliey were then deprived of it; but in a 
prior passage he relates that Pheidon, king of Argos, tenth in 
descent from Tcmenus the Henrcleid, and the must powerful 
Grecian prince of his age, assumed to himself the presidency 
of the Olympic festival (3). A similar account is given by 
Herodotus (4). Strabo adds, that the Eleians, utterly dis¬ 
satisfied, did not register that Olympiad, but reckoned it 
among what they termed Anolympiads; and that, upon 
occasion of this violence of the Argian prince, they first de¬ 
parted from their original principle of trusting wholly to their 
sacred character for security, and applied themselves to the 
practice of arms. With assistance from Lacedaemon, they at 
iengtli defeated Pheidon, and acquired the territories of the 
Pisatis and Triphylia. He assigns no dates to any of these 
events. But Pausanias says that the Pisaeans, under their 
prince Pantaleon, ejected the Eleians in the thirty-fourth 

Olympiad, 

(1) b. 6. c. S2. (2) Strab. I. 8. p. 355. (3; p. 355. (♦) b.6. c. 1«7. 
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Arcadia was early divided into many small sect. 
states, of which some retained long the regal foriiK —> 

of government; or, to use modern terms perhaps 
more analagous to the circumstances, they were 
under the rule of chiefs like the Scottish highland 
lairds; for the country, wholly inland, being mostly 
very mountainous, and the people generally herd- 
men, the towns were small, and their inhabitants 
unpolished. Some improvements, however, would 
come to them from their neighbors: some were 
suggested by necessity. When bordering states 
increased in power, the scattered inhabitants of 
Viountain villages were no longer equal to the 
protection of their herds and their freedom: for 
men, together with their cattle, were still prin¬ 
cipal objects of plunder. Toward the frontier, 
where the most formidable neighbor arose, the 
land, tho high above the level of the sea, sjired 
more into plains, and afforded opportunity for 
advantageous tillage. There nine villages uniting saatw, ^ 
made Tegea a considerable city; and five others '' 
Joined to form that of Mantineia. 


Olympiad, and held the presidency of the festival till after 
the forty-eighth. He has not marked with precision tlie 
time when the Eleians recovered it, and destroyed I’isa; but 
he says the Eleians called all those festivals, at which the 
J’isxans presided, Anolympiad.<i, and did not register them in 
their catalogue. These discordancies and deficiencies, in the 
accounts of two such authors as Strabo and Pausanias, de¬ 
serve the consideration of those who desire to know uhat 
credit is due to the Olympic chronology for the times hclnic: 
the Persian war. 


U 
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Plat. Vit. 

Ljcurg. 

Tliucyd. 

1.1. c 13. 


SECTION III. 

History of Laccdaemom Legislaiion of Lycvrgus, 

The conquering Heracleids had scarcely decided 
upon the division of Peloponnesus, when Aristo- 
demus, to whose share Laconia fell, died, leaving 
newborn twin sons, Eurysthenes and Procles. 
The mother, it is said, through impartial fondness, 
refusing to declare which was the elder, it was 
determined that both those princes should succeed 
to the throne of their father, with equal authorityf 
and that the posterity of each should inherit the 
rights of their respective ancestors. Laconia was 
esteemed a territory of inferior value to both 
Argolis and Messenia; yet, so early as the Trojan 
war, we find Lacedaemon reckoned among the 
richest and most powerful cities of Greece. The 
divided royalty indeed, now established, was appa¬ 
rently a form of government little likely to be 
lasting in itself, or to give power or happiness to 
the people, who lived under it: but as, in the 
natural body, a fever often leads to a renewal of 
the constitution, so still more, in the political, 
advantageous establishments commonly owe their 
very conception to violent disorders. Jealousy, as 
might be expected, arose between the kings: but 
hence it became necessary for each to court the 
favor of the people: and while, in other Grecian 
states, the tyranny of the one king drove the mul¬ 
titude to assume, by violent means, the supreme 
power to themselves, in Lacedajmon the conces¬ 


sions 
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sions of ihc two gave by degrees such iinporlunce sF.r r. 
to the people, that the royal authority scarcely '——' 
remained an object of either terror or envy. Thus, 'f 
however, the powers of government were at length 
so weakened, that the worst of all tyrannieSj|| 
anarchy, prevailed in Sparta. The evils of this i- «• 
lawless situation appear to have been sometimes i.^cur);. 
checked by abler princes, who led the contentious *.‘‘“^"7' ’’ 
spirit of the people to exert itself in foreiu wars, 
in which some successes w’erc obtained. Little, 
however, of importance occurs among the tra¬ 
ditions concerning the Lacedaemonian state, till 
Lycurgus, of the race of J’roclcs, succeeded his 
brother Polydectes in the throne. Nor arc w(! 
informed with the certainty that might l)e ex- 
jweted, in what age, or even with what cotempo- 
rarics, this extraordinary man lived. But the full 
assurance we have of the subsistence, through 
many centuries, of that wonderful j)hcnomenon in 
{Mtlitics and in the history of humanity, the Spartan 
system, the establishment of which is by the 
strongest concurrence of authorities referred to 
him, may teach us that we ought not to refuse our 
belief to a relation of facts mecrly because Ihey 
are strange; and moreover, that the uncertainty of 
the date of any event in those early ages, when 
no regular method of dating was in use, is no 
argument that the event itself is uncertain 

i\ccf)rdin^ 


” The most judicious writers of antiijuity li.ivc r.)i]lnl)n(eil 
to the pcrple.xity about the age of I.ycurgiis. See 'I liiK ydidi','. 
b. 1. 18. I’lato iti Minos, Xnioplion oi iIm' l.urechririoniun 

t'onimonweulll], and ,Ai istolle on (lov( riiin( i!l l .iiiloslhcni s 
and \pollodurU5 the chrunologcr: uiidwtook to decide upon 
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CHAP. According to that account which Plutarch 
'——• seems to have preferred, Lycurgus was fifth in 
Ljcui^r '"descent from Procles, and tenth from Hercules. 
When the scepter devolved to him by the death 
iof his brother, the widow of that prince was 
breeding. He was no sooner assured of this, than 
he publicly declared that he held the throne 
thenceforward upon trust only, to resign it to his 
brother’s child, if it should prove a son; and 
dropping accordingly the title of king, he retained 
the royal power as Prodicus, or protector only. 

I proceed with this anecdote, which foimd credit 
with the best antient historians, and may the 
rather deserve notice as tending to account for 
that veneration borne to the character of Lycurgus, 
which inabled him to execute what an ordinary 
legislator could not, without extreme imprudence, 
Strabo, have attempted. The princess, we are told, more 
piu'u’’Tit.** solicitous to remain a queen than to become a 
mother, caused private intimation to be given to 
1 . 3 . c. 2 . Lycurgus that, if he would marry her, no child of 
his late brother’s should ever interfere with his 
possession of the throne. The protector thought 
it prudent, in the weakness of government, and 
licentiousness of the times, to dissemble his 
abhonence of so atrocious a proposal. He only 
insisted that the queen should not indanger her 
own life and health by any attempts to procure 

abortion, 

it; but Plutarch, in the beginning of his Life of Lycurgus, 
sufficiently lets us know what credit is due to their decision. 
Perhaps the best modern attempt to reconcile the discord 
of antient authors on tliis subject, as far as the succession of 
the Laccdxmonian kings only is concerned, may be found in 
note 32, p. 31, of Wesseling’s Herodotus. 
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fibortion, and he would provide, he said, that tlic skct. 

child when lK)rn should be no hindrance to their ■— < 

mutual wishes. When she drew near her time ^ 
he placed trusty persons in waiting about her, 
whom he directed, if she producal a girl, to leave 
it to the women, but if a boy, to bring it imme¬ 
diately to him wheresoever he might be. It 
happened tliat he was supping in public with the 
principal magistrates when the queen was de¬ 
livered of a son, which, according to command, 
was instantly carried to him. He received the 
child in his arms, and addressing himself to those 
present, ‘ Spartans,’ he said, ‘ a king is born to 
‘ youand immediately placed the infant in the 
royal seat. Observing then the joy which pre¬ 
vailed through the company, rather from admira¬ 
tion of his prudence and uprightness than from 
any cause they had to rejoice at the birth of a 
son to the late king, he named the boy Charilaiis, 
which signifies the people’s joy 

But notwithstanding the j)owcr and influence 
which Lycurgus derived from his high birth and 
high office, together with the esteem in which he 
was held by all good men, it was not difficult, 
amid the general lawlessness prevalent in Sparta, 
for the brother of the queen-mother to raise a 
strong faction against him. Binding it, therefore, 
no season to attempt that reformation in the stii(( 
which he wished, he determined, being yet a very 
young man, to indulge his appetite for knonledge 

by 
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CHAP, by visiting such forcin countries as were most 
>—_,1_< celebrated for art and science; the only w'ay, in 
Poiit" "^that early age, by which a desire of knowlege 
piuu Ljc. could be gratified. Voluntarily, ot involuntarily, 
he left the administration of Sparta to his oppo¬ 
nents, and passed to Crete ; induced by its singular 
laws and institutions, hitherto the most renowned 
Strabo, of Greece. There he formed an intimacy with 
Thales, a poet of great abilities, whom he ingaged 
so far in his designs as to persuade him to pass to 
Sparta, and, by popular poems adapted to the 
purpose, to prepare the minds of the people for 
those alterations of government and manners 
which himself was already meditating. It is said 
AUian ^ that he also visited Asia Minor, where Homer’s 
1 .13. c. 14. poems were then popular, and that on his return 
he first brought them into reputation in Greece. 

The disorders of Sparta w'cre now grown to 
a magnitude no longer supportable. The kings 
were without authority, the laws without efficacy, 
Herodot. the anoTchy was extreme, and all ranks suffered. 
Tiiucyd.'' Such is the account given by Plutarch, sufficiently 
Xen.'dr’ consonant to what remains from earlier authors, 
rep. Lac. ^ scaoty light afforded will inable us 

to discern objects through the dark mist of anti¬ 
quity, it appears that those disorders arose prin¬ 
cipally from the ordinary source of sedition in all 
the antient republics; a tyrannical disposition in 
the rich, and a spirit of opposition with a disin¬ 
clination to industry in the poor; hardly failing 
consequences of domestic slavery. At the same 
time the laws, being unwritten, were uncertain; 
and regal power, weak through division, leaned 

sometime?' 


Herodot. 

LJ.C.65. 

Tliucyd. 

1 .1. c. 18. 
Xen. dc 
rep. Lac. 
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sometimes on either faction, and sometimes took 
opposite parts, unable to hold the balance between 
the two. In this situation of things the name of 
Lycurgus was frequently mentioned: his approved 
integrity, his unshaken courage, his extensive ge¬ 
nius, his popular manners, and that power which 
above all others he possessed of commanding the 
minds of men, were recalled to public attention. 
At length it was agreed, by kings and people, to 
invite him to return to his country, and, in quality 
of legislator, to reform the state. He joyfully 
received the summons; but, in undertaking so 
arduous an office, he proceeded with the utmost 
circumspection to avail himself of whatever the 
temper and prejudices of the times offered, that 
might contribute to his success. He had already 
imperceptibly begun the business by the poems of 
Thales; poetry being in those days, while letters 
were little known, the general mean of popular 
instruction, and often successfully used to excite 
popular passion. But before he would exercise 
ins new authority, he went to Delphi to procure 
the opinion of a divine sanction to his institutions. 
The directors of the oracle were in the highest 
degree favorable to his wishes, and he carried 
back that celebrated response, as Plutarch calls it, 
in which the Pythoness declared ‘ That he was 
‘ singularly favored by the gods; himself more 
‘ god than man; and that it should be given him 
‘ to establish the most excellent of all systems of 
‘ government.’ 

Armed with this high authority, in addition to 
that before derived from the voice of his country, 
. he 
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he returned to Sparta; having already, it should 
seem, formed his plan, not so properly for giving 
laws to a state, as for totally new-modelling a 
people, and making them other beings, different 
from all besides of human race. But with ideas 
of a boldness verging upon extravagance, he 
never failed to observe the most prudent caution 
in carrying them into execution. He began with 
assembling the principal citizens, to consult con¬ 
cerning a plan of reformation; but at this meet- 
ting he disclosed nothing of his own design. He 
then took opportunities to advise with his more 
particular friends privately: and with these he 
was freer in communication, opening to each more 
or less as he found them disposed. When he had 
thus formed a party strong enough to support 
his measures, the kings Archelaiis and Charilaiis 
still strangers to his purposes, he summoned an 
assembly of the people. As the multitude thronged 
the Agora, that place in Grecian towns which 
served equally the purpose of a market and a 
general meeting for public debate, alarm was 
taken at the appearance of Lycurgus’s confidential 
friends in arms. Charilaiis observing a tumult, 
unaware of the cause, and unprepared for defence, 
immediately fled to a neighboring temple; but re¬ 
ceiving assurance that no violence was intended, 
and being naturally of a complying temper, he 
returned to the assembly, and joined his uncle’s 
party. Archilaiis, with more inclination, was 
thus left with means too inadequate to attempt 
resistance, and Lycurgus proceeded unopposed. 
He immediately committed the executive .power 
7 of 
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of the state to a senate eom posed of thirty persons; 
twenty-eight selected from among those leading 
men in whom he could most confide, with the two ‘ 
kings as presidents. To this body he gave also, 
the most important part of the legislative autho¬ 
rity ; for laws were to originate there only. To 
the assembly of the people he intrusted meerly 
the jiower of confirming or annulling what the 
senate proposed, forbidding them all debate: the 
members only gave a simple affirmative or nega¬ 
tive, M'ithout being allowed to speak even so far 
as to declare why they gave either. To fhe 
people, however, he committed tlie future election 
of senators, confining only their choice to persons 
who had passed their sixtieth year.* The prero- 
gatives of the kings consisted in being hereditary ^ ^ 
senators, commanders in chief of the armies, and 
high priests of the nation. 

We find it mentioned by Plato that, when the 
Heracleids established themselves in Pelopon- pl'liui.i. 2 . 
nesus, tlie lands, throughout their conejuests, were 
equally divided among their followers. If tliis 
were so, the next measure of Lycurgus would lose 
something of that appearance of extreme boldness 
with which it strikes, as it is ordinarily reported. 

All the evils that can arise in an unsettled ill- 
constituted government from the accumulation of 
wealth into few hands, were daily experienced in 
Sparta: the poor suffered from the oppression of I’lm. Lyt 
the rich } the rich were in perpetual danger from 
the despair of the poor ; and where laws neither 
restrained nor protected, dark fraud, or open and 

atrocious 
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atrocious violence^ were the unceasing produce of 
avarice, suspicion, and misery. To combat such 
inveterate and complicated mischief, said Lycur- 
gus, by ordinary methods of criminal courts and 
penal laws, were replete with uncertainty, danger, 
and even cruelty, to a degree that cannot be 
foreseen. How much better were it, instead of 
arming the hand of the executioner against the 
effect, at once to remove the cause! He had begun 
his work by securing those of higher rank to his 
party, and by the establishment of the senate had 
placed almost all legal authority in their hands. 
But he did not mean a partial benefit: he would 
extend the advantage of his laws equally to all, 
leaving no distinction but of age and merit. In 
his present purpose he was sure of the most nu¬ 
merous party, the poor; and these, headed by 
himself, would immediately become the most 
powerful. We have no tradition that this mea¬ 
sure, so opposite to the strongest passions and 
prejudices of mankind, produced any commotion. 
The principal land-owners were persuaded to part 
peaceably with their possessions, that they might 
preserve their authority; foreseeing probably that 
resistance would but occasion the loss of both. 
Thus was effected in Lacedaemon that extraordi¬ 
nary division of lands, which allotted to every 
family an equal share, and banished, according 
to Plutarch’s expression, all distinction between 
man and man, other than what arose from the 
praise of virtuous, and the reproach of unworthy 
deeds. The whole territory of Laconia was di¬ 
vided 
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vided into thirty-nine thousand shares, nine thou- sf-ct. 
sand of which were assigned to the city of Sparta, >—^—< 
the rest to other townships. 

This regulation, however, would have been vain 
but for another which attended it: Lycurgus 
forbad absolutely all use of gold and silver. Coin 
he allowed, but of iron only; which was too 
weighty and cumbersome, in proportion to its 
value, for inordinate wealth to be easily either 
accumulated or used'*. Among other objects 
which the legislator thus attained, was tlie check 
of forein commerce, and intercourse with strangers. 

The Spartan money was derided through Greece ; 
forein ships, henceforward, were little seen in the 
ports of Laconia: flatterers, fortune-tellers, and 
pandars, says Plutarch, avoided the hostile terri¬ 
tory; and all the trades subservient to luxury 
were eftectually banished. The exchange only of 
the superfluous produce of the earth against useful 
forein commodities was permitted. 

The next ordinance was not carried so quietly. 
Following in some degree the Cretan model, 
Lycurgus absolutely forbad that any man should i’- 
live at home; strictly ordaining that all, even the 
kings, should eat at public tables only, where the 
strictest moderation and frugality should be ob¬ 
served. His former law strfick at the root of 
luxury: this aimed at the destruction of every 
scattered seed; at the annihilation of every use 
of wealth, of the remotest desire to pos.ses.s more 

than 

” Iron money was not absolutely [Kfculiar to SparUi, but 
that it was nearly so appears clearly from all the inosl autho¬ 
ritative uiitieiit writers wlio have menlionod it, and partico- 
* larly from Polybius, b (i. p. 4<i2. 
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CHAP, than others. None of his innovations, we are 
‘——< told, gave so much offence. In an assembly of 
' the people so violent an outcry was raised against 
him that, apprehensive of the burst of popular 
passion, and of the advantage that might be taken 
of it by his particular enemies, he retired toward 
a neighboring temple. A youth named Alcander, 
of one of the first families of Sparta, among others, 
pursued him, and, as he turned, struck him in the 
face with a stick, and put out an eye. Lycurgus 
notwithstanding reached the temple; and finding 
that the multitude were not so mad in their fury 
as to forget the respect due in the opinion of the 
times to the sanctity of the asylum, he exhibited 
to them his lacerated countenance dropping with 
gore; and when he had at length procured silence 
and attention, spoke with such moderation of 
temper, and such force of persuasion, that he 
converted their rage into pity and remorse; inso¬ 
much that, on the spot, they delivered up Alcander 
to abide his judgement. Lycurgus drew advan¬ 
tage from every circumstance. Instead of con- 
donning Alcander to punishment, he brought him, 
by gentle argument and ingaging behaviour, to 
condemn himself; and in the end gained him, 
from being his most violent opponent, to become 
his most - strenuoul partizan. Persisting then in 
. his measure, he not only procured the establish- 
Xenoph. ment of it, but he went farther. The more com- 
pletely to insure equality, and to repress every 
desire of superfluities, he directed that none should 
1. *. c. 5. refuse to lend whatsoever he was not immediately 
using, and that any miglit take, even without 

asking,’ 
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asking, whatsoever be wanted of his neighbor’s ; 
being only bound to replace it undamaged. Pri¬ 
vate property thus was nearly annihilated. 

Tliese extraordinary changes being effected, he 
had little to fear from popular opposition to what 
farther he might wish to establish; the principal 
remaining difficulty w’as to provide for the per¬ 
manency of what was already done. We are not 
informed with any certainty what progress letters 
had made in Greece in Lycurgus’s time: but we 
are told that he would have none of his laws 
written: he would have them considered as Ora¬ 
cle's; as emanations from tliat divinc.respon.se 
which sanctified tlie voice of his country, that had 
apjiointed him to the office of legislator: he would 
have them ingraved in the hearts of the people ; 
and, to effect this, he endevored so to direct tlie 
education of the rising generation, that his insti¬ 
tutions might be as a law of nature to them. In 
abolishing distinction of rank, it was his intention 
not to depress but to elevate his fellowcountry- 
men ; to give every Lacedaiinonian those advan¬ 
tages which, in other states, a few only can injoy ; 
to make the whole people one family; every 
brother of which equally should receive the most 
liberal education, and equally live in the most 
liberal manner. The exercise of mechaffical arts, 
and even of agriculture, was totally forbidden to 
free Lacedemonians. Slavery therefore was ne- 
cesssary, and slaves must be numerous. For the 
law required that every Lacedemonian should be, 
in the strictest sense of the modem term, a gentle¬ 
man, without business but that of the state; for 
. which. 
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CHAP, which, in peace and in war, it was the purpose of 
»—education equally to fit every one who bore the 
' Lacedaemonian name. 

And here, as in everything else, Lycurgus 
carried his views far beyond those of ordinaiy 
legislators. Having directed the institutions al¬ 
ready mentioned against internal evils, of which 
wealth is elsewhere so plentiful a source, it was 
necessary now to provide against external violence: 
and while, for the first purpose, he made his fellow- 
countrymen a nation of philosophers, he would, 
for the other, make them a nation of soldiers, su¬ 
perior to, all the i^st of mankind. Indeed the 
large proportion of slaves in every Grecian state, 
not less than the small extent of territory, made 
this peculiarly necessary throughout Greece; and 
pi«t.de hence both the. Spartan and Cretan legislators 
i.'ifinit. were induced to adapt their constitutions princi¬ 
pally to a state of w'arfare. Lycurgus began with 
the care of children before their birth : he would 
have none bom but strong and able men. In 
other .countries great pains are taken to have the 
more useful brutes perfect in their kind. In 
England the science of breeding horses and dogs 
of the most generous temper, and highest bodily 
ability, has been carried to amazing perfection. 
Lacedaemon is the only country known in history 
where attention was ever paid to the breed of 
men. Lycurgus, considering those from whom 
the future race of Spartans were to spring as of 
high consequence to the state, gave very parti¬ 
cular directions for the management of the young 
women. Instead of that confinement, and those 

sedentary 
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sedentary employments of the distaff’ and the sect. 
needle, to which the other Grecian ladies were in ■ 
a manner condemned, he ordered that they should 
be exercised in running, wrestling, and throwing 
the quoit and the javelin; that they should live 
little within doors, and avoid those indulgences 
which elsewhere make those above the lowest 
rank of women generally so tender and helpless. 

Thus, he thought, both themselves would better 
support the pains of childbeanng, and the children 
bom of them would be more vigorous. It was 
customary among all the Greeks for the men to 
appear in public quite naked at their athletic 
exercises. Lycurgus directed that the young 
M’omen should all, at certain festivals, appear in 
jmblic without any covering, dance thus in pre¬ 
sence of the young men, and sing, addressing 
themselves particularly to them That opinion . 
of the sanctity of wedlock, and that respect for 
the purity of the marriage-bed, which were common 
through Greece, he thought in many instances 
inconvenient; and his morality was always made 
subservient to his political purposes. To be un¬ 
married, and without children for the common¬ 
wealth, he caused to be accounted shameful: but 
it was indifferent who was the father, provided 

the 

“ This practice, as we learn from Plato, was not peculiar 
to Sparta, having been before established in Crete (i). The 
Athenian philosopher was so sausiied with it, that he would 
introduce it in his republic; but he nevertheless gives us to 
understand, that the Athenian people, in general, as well as all 
the rest of the antient world, thought of it nearly as inodei n 
Kuropeans would (2). 

<1) Plat, df Leg. I. S. p. 4.')?. 

.VOL. I. 
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(2) Ibid. & !>■ 4Sr. 
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CHAP, tbecluld was a fine one'®. For he reckoned all 

_< children to belong not so much to their parents 

as to the state, the common parent of all; and con¬ 
sidering jealousy as a passion often mischievous, 
and always useless, he contrived to banish it from 
Sparta by making it ridiculous. Nevertheless, 
with a morality so loose, he insisted upon the 
strictest modesty of general behaviour, both in 
women and in men. Virgins went with uncovered 
faces, but matrons veiled; their proper duty being 
to please their husbands only; and it was for¬ 
bidden for any man to praise another’s wife. 
Promiscuous concubinage indeed, every politician, 
independently of any moral consideration, would 
prevent; and Lycurgus found means, in his 
system, which, with any other, it would have been 
impossible to have put in practice. He made it 
disgraceful and criminal in young men to be seen 
" in company with young women, even with their 
wives. The married youth w'as to continue his 
exercises with the young men by day; he was to 
sleep in the common dormitory at night: and it 
was only by stealth, and with the utmost caution, 
that he could visit his bride. Tho it was held 
in itself right that he should visit her, yet shame, 
public rebuke, perhaps stripes, were the conse¬ 
quence of his being seen going or coming: inso¬ 
much that it was held creditable for a man that 
his wife should become a mother without having 
ever been seen in company with her husband. 
It is remarkable that, of all Ae people of Greece, 

among 

'* Plato not only approved this, but proposed to carry the 
principle to a still greater extreme. 
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nmong the rough and warlike Spartans only wo sect. 
find the women free and respected as they were 
among the northern nations; and it appears still 
more extraordinary when we consider what a mo¬ 
rality was theirs. But desire of applause, and 
dread of shame, were what Lycurgus depended 
upon as mainsprings of his most singular political 
machine; and it seems to have been a very judi¬ 
ciously conceived part of his plan, to place the 
women upon that independent and respectable 
footing, which inabled them to be powerful, as 
they will always be willing, and generally just 
dispensers of such rew’ard and punishment as 
applause can give or reproach inflict 

In all the Grecian republics of which we have 
any information, we find the lives of new-born 
children very little considered by the law: it was ' 
generally left to the parents to decide whether to 
rear or abandon them. But the Spartan legislator, 
considering the state as the common mother, and 
individuals as comparatively without a right, 
would not leave the decision to the parents. All 
children, presently after birdi, were examined by 
public officers appointed for the purpose; the 
well-formed and vigorous only were preserved; 
those in whom any defect either of shape or con¬ 
stitution 

” The legislator’s idea appears to have been founded on 
tlie common manners and sentiments of the heroic ages. 

Homer represents Hector acknowleging fear of the rcproacJics 
of the Trojan ladies: 

AXXi fui\' aiifu( 

AlSltfUit x>> TPHiAAAE i^x(cr(«'iV^el'C> 

A> Ht xaxk ‘It troKifnii. 

liiad. I. fi. V. 44;j. 
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stitution appeared, were exposed without mercy 
to perish in the wilds of mount Taygetus. And 
that ignorance and prejudice might not, in Lace¬ 
daemon, as elsewhere, corrupt what nature had 
produced excellent, those who were judged worth 
preserving to the commonwealth, were delivered 
to the care of nurses, publicly provided, and pro¬ 
perly instructed to cooperate judiciously with 
nature in the rearing of infants. At the age of 
seven years, the boys were removed to the public 
schools; no Lacedaemonian being permitted to 
educate his children otherwise than according to 
the mode prescribed by law. The masters were 
always chosen from among persons of the first 
consideration, and the schools were common 
places of resort for those of more advanced age; 
all of whom, according to that principle of pa¬ 
triotism which, above all things, Lycurgus took 
pains to inculcate, considering themselves as 
fathers not of their own only, but of all the 
children of the commonwealth, were attentive to 
watch the behavior of all, and to assist in pre¬ 
serving good order, and in promoting the acqui¬ 
sition of valuable accomplishments. 

The business of education was not so much to 
give the knowlege of a great variety of things, as 
to form the passions, sentiments and ideas, to 
that tone which might best assimilate with the 
constitution of the state; and so to exercise the 
abilities of both body and mind, as to lead them 
to the highest possible capacity for the perform¬ 
ance of everything useful; particularly of every¬ 
thing useful to the commonwealth; for the love 

of 
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of their country was ever held out to the young 
Lacedaemonians as the jiolar star, which should 
influence all their actions, all their aflFections, all 
their thoughts. Letters were taught for use only, fi'n. i.ar. 
not for ornament. Indeed in Lycurgus’s time 
hooks were scarcely known: but the spirit of his 
laws remaining still in force when litterature had 
arrived at meridian glory in other parts of Greece, 
the Spartans, tho always famed for wisdom, never 
became eminent for learning. In Spartan edu¬ 
cation, however, great attention was paid to con¬ 
versation : loquaciousness was reprobated; but 
the boys w'ere exercised at quickness in reply; 
and a concise sententious style of speech, with re • 
partees and satirical jokes, was much incouraged. 

But what, above all'.things, were equally most 
valued as qualities, and most insisted on as ac¬ 
complishments, were to be all-daring and all- 
patient, and to be highly sensible to applause and 
shame. It was with a view to these that Ly- 
curgus established that incouragement to thiev¬ 
ing among the Lacedaemonian boys, which has by 
some been esteemed the disgrace of his institutions. 

But those who select this circumstance for blame 
will, upon due consideratioHj^ be found to mis¬ 
conceive the legislator. His fundamental prin¬ 
ciple was, that the commonwealth was all in ull: 
that individuals were comparatively nothing: that 
they had no right of property, nor even of life, 
but in subordination to the wants of the common 
parent. He had in consequence nearly abolished 
private property : he had in a manner annihilated 
X 3 equally 
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CHAP, equally honesty and dishonesty, by removing from 
.. his fellowcountrymen both want and riches. But 
education was to make the Spartan boys, in the 
highest possible degree, bold, vigilant, skilful, and 
obedient soldiers; with a strong point of honor, 
resting immediately on the desire of applause and 
fear of shame to themselves, but ever ultimately 
guided by the love of their countiy. With this 
principle and these views, the legislator directed 
that they should wear but one garment, which 
should serve equally in winter and summer: that 
they should sleep on no better bed than rushes, 
which themselves should gather. The same plain 
food he allowed to them as to the men; but in 
very scanty proportion, unless they could steal it. 
Xenoph. If they could rob a garden, or the messrooms, 
Anab!!' kitchens, or larders of the men, undiscovered, 
s ti.'w. they were allowed to injoy the fruit of their bcAl- 

^ detected in the attempt, 
•Jmi. they were punished severely; not for theft, but 
for aukwardness and unguardedness. The com¬ 
monwealth, said the legislator, allows sustenance 
to you as to the men, but it requires many duties 
of you. Food shall be given you; sufficient for 
your support: but,would you indulge in what 
more the appetite may crave, you must earn it. 
Whatever you can acquire by improving, through 
exercise in peace, that boldness, dexterity, and 
vigilance, which hereafter may be useful to the 
commonwealth in war, is yours: the common¬ 
wealth gives it you. This certainly was clearly un¬ 
derstood; and it seems unquestionably to follow, 

that 
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tliat such acquisition of property, among the sect, 
Spartan boys, had notliing of the immoral and .— 
disgraceful nature of theft in other countries. 

Education among the Spartans could scarcely 
be said to end. When boys approached man« 
hood their discipline increased in strictness. To 
check, says Xenophon, the boiling passions of that x»ii. Lac 
critical period of life, the legislator augmented 
their stated labors, and abridged their leisure. 

Nor was there any remission but on military ser¬ 
vice : there many indulgences were allowed; in¬ 
somuch that the camp was to the Lacedasmonians 
the scene of ease and luxury; the city that of 
labor, study, spare diet, and a discipline severe 
almost beyond conception. To ingage in earnest n.i, .ir 
conflict with blows among one another; to stand 
while stripes were rigorously inflicted, and bear 
them without any external sign of a sense of pain; 
to support heat almost to suffocation, and to 
indure extreme cold, travelling over the country 
in midwinter, barefoot, and sleeping in the air; 
were among their regular exercises, from which 
none were excused. Even cleanliness of person, 
or, at least, any particular attention to it, was 
discouraged in Ae city; but, in the camp, not 
only neatness was required, but even ornament 
in dress was approved. 

Before the age of thirty, none were allowed to 
meddle with public affairs of any kind; and, oven 
after that age, it was not reputable for a man to 
addict himself to either political or judicial busi¬ 
ness. But attendance upon the schools was every 
man’s concern. Every man idso gave a portion 

X 4 of 
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of his Ume to military and athletic exercises; and, 
as an amusement, hunting was greatly incouraged. 
Poetry having been successfully used in promoting 
the scheme of reformation, could not hiil to find 
fevor in the established system. Music followed 
of course. Together they made a necessary part 
of the ceremony and of the amusement of religious 
festivals; which were frequent at Sparta as in 
every other Grecian city. But all kinds of poetry 
and music were not allowed: the style of both 
was strictly under the restraint of the magistrate. 
Their hours of leisure from these avocations the 
Lacedaemonians mostly spent in assemblies for 
the purpose of conversation; which they called, 
by a name peculiar to themselves, Lcskhe; and 
to these much of their time was given. Of private 
business a Spartan could have but little. It was 
highly disreputable for his family to ingross hj^ 
attention; and private study was scarcely less 
reprobated. For Lycurgus, as Plutarch remarks, 
would have his fellowcountrymen neither, desire 
nor even know how to live by themselves, or for 
themselves. 

It is the observation of that experienced and 
able politician Polybius, who saw the coi^tution 
of Sparta expiring, after a longer existence than 
any other commonwealth had then been known 
to injoy, that for the purposes of. preserving civil 
freedom and political concord within the state, 
and of securing it against all violence from without, 
the institutions of Lycurgus seemed to have been 
conceived with more than human wisdom. Yet 
what to modern eyes most strikingly sets that 

extraordinary 
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extraordinary man above all other legislators is, skct. 
that, in so many circumstances apparently out of '—v—' 
the reach of law, he controled and formed to his 
own mind the wills and habits of his people. Thus 
he prescribed sobriety; and the Lacedaemonians 
were sober. Probably all legislators would pre¬ 
scribe sobriety, if they could hope to make the 
law effectual. But Lycurgus prescribed mirth to 
his people; and they were merry; nay, he pre¬ 
scribed a particular kind of mirth: the English 
[)roverb. Be merry and wise, was his rule; and 
the Spartans were ever famous for mirth guided 
by wisdom. He prescribed a peculiar style of 
conversation ; and while Sparta existed, his people 
were remarkable for that style which, even now, is 
distinguished throughout Europe by the name of 
Laconic. He prescribed respect to age. This is Alem. 
a law of nature; but no legislator ever succeeded j’.'g'V s. 
like Lycurgus, in making a whole people, through 
many generations, uniformly obedient to it.— 

In other governments valuable institutions often 
have resulted from fortuitous concurrences or 
trains of circumstances; but in Lacedaemon all 
was directed by the comprehensive mind of the 
legislator, and in many instances wc may clearly 
discover the process by which he produced his 
most singular effects. With regard to mirth and 
the style of conversation, for instance; he com¬ 
manded that, during meals, questions should be 
put to the boys, to which ready but short answers 
were required. This was equally amusement and 
business for those of advanced years; and, in the 
scarcity of both allowed to the Spartans, was not 

likely 

I 
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CHAP, likely to be neglected. Great attention, therefore, 

I i being given by those who superintended education, 
among whom were all the first characters of the 
state, both to the matter and manner of the 
answers, informing, correcting, applauding, as they 
found occasion, quickness and propriety in reply, 
together with a manner of speaking at once grace¬ 
ful, respectful, and determined, became habitual 
among the Lacedmmonians. It appears at first 
view very extraordinary that, prescribing modesty 
to the Spartan youth, he should reiilly make them 
all modest. But this too was a regular conse¬ 
quence of his institutions. In other states, birth 
and possessions giving rank and authority, the 
young and the profligate are continually seen 
superior to the old and the worthy: there age can 
never find its due respect. But in Lacedaemon 
eminence and power were the meed of age and 
merit alone. That strict obedience, therefore, 
which was required of the young; that constantly 
watchful eye which was kept over them by the 
aged; not by a few appointed for the purpose, 
but by all the elder persons of the commonwealth; 
together with the placing of all legal authority 
exclusively in the hands of the old; all these cir¬ 
cumstances united, naturally and necessarily pro¬ 
duced that modesty in youth, and that reverence 
for age, for which Lacedasmon became famous. 
Xenopli. de In other cities, says Xenophon, those of nearly 
Rep. Lac. company mostly together; and 

in presence of equals respect and circumspection 
least prevail: but in Sparta the laws of Lycurgus 
require that the young and the old constantly 
•2 associate. 
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associate. Hence followed, what the Same ele- sect. 

gant writer and experienced observer of mankind ._ 

farther remarks, that whereas in other states the 
great esteem it a degradation to be thought under 
the restraint of legal power, in Sparta, on the 
contrary, the greatest make it their pride to set 
tlie example of humility, of respect for the magis¬ 
trates, and of zealous obedience to the laws. 

It has been a fancy of some modem authors, 
that the institutions of Lycurgus were but the 
revived usages of the heroic ages; and of others, 
that they were those of the rude Dorian high¬ 
landers, improved and systematized. All antiquity 
contradicts both opinions, and particularly the 
writers of highest authority Xenophon not Xeiio|.ii. 
only refers every thing expressly to the legislator, ij,c. 4I 
but affirms that Lycurgus established his plan of 
government upon principles diametrically opposite *■ 
to those of all other Grecian states, without any 
exception for the Dorians, either in their new or 
their old establishments; and Thucydides, and 
Isocrates, and Plato, and still more Polybius, i,ocr.Taim 
speak strongly to the same purpose. On the & 54 C. 
Other hand again, it is urged, that to change at 
once the manners and antient usages of a people, 
by any effort of legislation, is impossible. In a 
great nation we iiiay grant it so; but in a small 
commonwealth not: and certainly so the antient 
lawgivers thought. We find it universally their 

great 

'• Not only Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenoplion, Tlato, 

Aristotle, and Polybius, were evidently without such an idea; 
but the discovery appears not to have Ijeen made so talc Jis 
Plutarch’s linu. 
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:;hap. great object to legislate for the manners; afwf 
7 ^' ^ hence all the political theories of the Greek phi¬ 
losophers are calculated for limited and narrow 
societies. Lycurgus, having had this principle, 
almost alone, in common with all other Grecian 
legislators, thought it necessary, for the preserva¬ 
tion of his system, to prevent any extensive com- 
• munication of his people with those of other, even 
Grecian states. He therefore forbad forein travel, 
and allowed the resort of strangers to Sparta but 
under strict limitations. Forein commerce he 
nearly annihilated, as we have already seen, with¬ 
out an express law for the purpose. 

We are not, with any certainty informed how 
far the treatment of slaves among the Laceda;- 
monians, such as we afterward find it, was pre¬ 
scribed by Lycurgus; but, slavery, indispensable 
in every Grecian republic, was eminently so in 
that of Lycurgus. In different states however 
the condition of slaves varied; and the most re¬ 
markable difference, and the most important, and 
yet the least noticed among antient and modern 
writers, was, that in some of them the slaves were 
purchased barbarians, in some they were mostly 
hucyd. the descendants of subdued Greeks. All the 
>Maih. Lacedmmonian slaves, or almost all, appear to 
been of the latter kind. There are different 
wa. accounts of the origin of those miserable men, who 
were distinguished from other slaves by name as 
by condition. The most received is, that Helos, 

whether 

” Ov y»f to*; tiiiffi, ieaA«; oiitfrirOou Ta; 

iroXi);. Isoc. de Pace. 
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whether ah Arcadian town or a rebellious de- sect, 
pendence of Lacedaemon is not agreed, being taken >— 
by Soils, son of Procles, the inhabitants were, 
according to the practice of the times, reduced to 
slavery; and were dispersed in such numbers over 
T^aconia, that the name of Helot prevailed in that 
country as synonymous with slave. It appears how¬ 
ever probable that the Lacedromonians, as perhaps 
all the Peloponnesian Dorians, had slaves of Gre¬ 
cian race before the reign of Soils; and we know 
that after it they reduced numbers of Greeks to that 
miserable state. ' But the institutions of Lycurgus 
must neces.sarily have occasioned a considerable 
alteration in the condition of the Laccdeemonian 
slaves. For as husbandry and all mechanical 
arts were to be exercised by them alone, their 
consequence in the state was considerably in¬ 
creased : but as private property was nearly anni¬ 
hilated, every slave became in a great degree the 
slave of every freeman. In proportion then as AriMui. 
theirconsequenceincreased, it became necessary to J*"'" 
look upon them with a more jealous eye; and thus 
every Helot was watched by thousands of jealous 
masters. Therefore, tho it were unjust to impute, 
either to the command or to the intention of 


Lycurgus, that cruelty in the masters, or that 
misery of the slaves, which we find to have been 
afterward really established by law, it is howev(;r 
impossible to exculpate his institutions from them. 
Never was human nature degraded by system 
to such a degree as in the miserable Helots :— 
Every imaginable method was taken to set them 
at the widest distance from their haughty masters. 

Even 
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CHAP. Even vice was commanded to them: they were 

IV 

. compelled to drunkenness, for the purpose ol 
exhibiting to the young Laceda?monians the ridi¬ 
culous and contemptible condition to which men 
are reduced by it. They were forbidden every¬ 
thing manly, and they were commanded every¬ 
thing humiliating, of which man is capable, while 
beasts are not. A cruel jealousy became indis¬ 
pensable in watching a body of men, far superior 
in number to all the other subjects of the state, 
and treated in a manner so singularly provoking 
indignation and resentment. Hence that abomi- 
pint.vii. nable institution the Crypteia. The most active 
and intelligent young Lacedaimonians were occa¬ 
sionally sent into the country, carrying provisions, 
and armed with a dagger. They dispersed, and 
generally lay concealed during the day, that they 
might with more advantage in the night, execute 
their commission for reducing the number of 
the Helots, by murdering any they met, but select¬ 
ing in preference the stoutest men, and those in 
whom any superiority of spirit or genius had been 
observed. Notwithstanding, however, these in¬ 
human and disgraceful precautions, Lacedaemon 
was oftener in danger of utter subversioa from its 
slaves than from forein enemies. 

Merodot. Hcrodotus, Bs wcll as Plutarch, attributes to 
Fiut'vif.' Lycurgus the honor of the Military code of 
XMioph.de Sparta, equally as of the Civil; and the higher 
Rep. w. authority of Xenophon goes far to confirm their 
testimony. If the Spartan mUitary was really put, 
by the great legislator, upon the footing which the 
soldier-philosopher describes, the improvement 

since 
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since Homer’s age was indeed extraordinary.— sect. 

Probably, however, improvement did not cease >_ 

with Lycurgus, but was continued, as experience 
gave occasion, in the course of warfare little inter¬ 
mitted through successive centuries. But that 
fundamental law, which bade the Lacedaemonians 
place their security in their discipline and their 
courage, and notin fortifications, breathes the very 
spirit of Lycurgus. Lacedaemon accordingly was 
never fortified. The kings were commanders in 
chief of the forces; and their authority, as the 
nature of military command requires, was much 
greater in the army than in the state, and of course 
greater in war than in peace, abroad than at 
home*". They were, however, still amenable to 
the civil power, for any undue exercise of that 
necessary, but dangerous extent of supremacy. 

There remain to us two accounts of the com¬ 
position of the Lacedaemonian Army, from authors, 
both living when Sparta was in its highest glory, 
both military men, both of great abilities, and both 
possessing means of information such as few, not 
themselves Lacedaemooians, could obtain. . In 
general they agree; but on some essential points 
they diif^, in a manner not to be accounted for 
but by the supposition of some error in the tran¬ 
scription of their works. According to Xenophon, Xeiio|.h. <ir 
the legislator distributed the Lacedsemonian forces 
into six divisions of foot, and as many of horse ; 
each of these divisions in either service having the 

title 


** AaKiSaifiMiovi, nit aura, rSt 'E^Xiiur o!ksi 

ftit eJuyecf}pviunvf, vafi Se Ibucr. 

Nicocl. p. 118. t. I. 
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CHAP. 

IV. 



Thncyd. 

I. 5.C. 66. 

Si 68. 


Plut. V. 
Ljcuig. 


Polyb. 

I. *. j). its. 


title of Mora. The officers of each mora of 
infantry, he says, were one Polemarch, four 
Lochages, eight Pentecosters, and sixteen Eno- 
motarchs: the number of soldiers he leaves 
unmentioned. Thucydides, without noticing the 
mora, describes the Lacediemonian infantry thus : 
‘ Each Lochus consisted of four Pentecostyes, 
‘ and each pentecostys of four Enomoties; four 
‘ men fought in the front of each enomoty : the 
‘ depth of the files was varied, according to cir- 
‘ cumstances, at the discretion of the lochage; 
‘ but the ordinary depth was eight men.’ Thus 
the enomoty would consist of thirty-two men, the 
pentecostys of a hundred and twenty-eight, the 
lochus of five hundred and twelve, and a mora 
composed of four lochi would be two thousand 
and forty-eight. But if the enomoty was of thirty- 
two men, the pentecostys, according to Xenophon, 
would be but sixty-four, the lochus a hundred and 
twenty-eight, the mora only five hundred and 
twelve, and the whole Lacedaemonian infantry 
three thousand and seventy-two”. If Plutarch, 
however, may be trusted,, the division of lands in 
Laconia only, before the acquisition of Messenia, 
provided for thirty-nine thousand families; and a 
w’riter of much higher authority, after the loss of 
Messenia again, speaks of Laconia as having the 
most numerous free population of any province of 
Peloponnesus, unless it might be equalled by 
Arcadia.. But the Lacedasmonians were not 
generally admitted to the honor of going upon 

service 


*' Diodorus says the mora, in his orthography, /ittjia, was 
of five hundred men. 1 .15. c. 32. But his authority is little.,' 
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service beyond the bounds of Laconia till after 
the age of thirty: yet as the proportion of cavalry 
was very small, and every Lacedasmonian was a 
soldier, we cannot reckon the infantry much fewer 
than forty thousand. In the Persian war we shall 
find ten thousand employed in one army beyond 
Peloponnesus, when a considerable force besides 
was on distant service with the fleet, and while an 
enemy within Peloponnesus would make a power¬ 
ful defence necessary at home. Thus it appears 
scarcely dubious that there must be some mistake 
in the copies of Xenophon. I have thought it, 
nevertheless, proper to be so particular in a detail 
which cannot completely satisfy, not only because 
of the well-earned fame of the Spartan military, 
but also because of the high character of the 
authors of these differing accounts, and farther 
because the impossibility to reconcile them will at 
least apologize for deficiencies which may appear 
hereafter in relating operations of the Lacedae¬ 
monian ^rces. For the military reader will have 
observed, that the difference is not meerly in 
names and numbers, but materially regards the 
composition of the Lacedaemonian armies. This, 
according to Thucydides, was formed with the 
utmost simplicity, from the file of eight men, by 
an aridimetical progression of fours; and probably 
for some purposes the file itself was divided into 
four quarter files. Four files, then, made the 
enomoty, four enomoties the pentecostys, four 
pentecostyes the lochus, and, according to Xeno¬ 
phon, four lochi the mora, which was thus analo¬ 
gous to the modem brigade of four battalions. 

• VOL. I. y Xenophon 
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CHAP. Xenophon farther informs us that the mora was 
the proper command of the polcmarch, and from 
both writers it appears that the polemarchs were 
general officers, subordinate only to the kings, or 
commanders-in-chief. Upon the whole there 
seems no reason to doubt the- exactness of the 
account remaining from Thucydides. He makes 
no mention of the mora; the six divisions of which 
name comprehended, according to Xenophon, the 
whole Lacedaemonian people; perhaps all between 
the ages of twenty and sixty. The strength of the 
mora therefore would vary as the population 
varied. Moreover it was usual, according to the 
importance of the occasion, to require the service 
of all within the military age, or of those only 
within a more limited age, as between thirty and 
forty. Upon the whole then it appears probable 
that the strength of the mora was indefinite**; 
and it is possible that the smaller bodies may 
have varied, and yet the principle of formation by 

^ fours. 


Xen. HeL 
]. 6. c. 4* 
'U It, 


^ * Thucydides’s account of the communication of onfers 
through the Lacedaemonian armies agrees better witlLj^ own 
-account of their composition than what remains as Xewhon’s. 
Yet_ the investigators of Greek antiquities have very ^nerally 
inclined to the latter; apparently for n6 reason but because 
they would have the command or the pentecoster, penteconter, 
or pentecontater (for thus variously the title is written) exactly 
correspond to the original meaning of his name; and on this 
^adow of a foundation they assert that the enomoty, includ¬ 
ing its commander, was of only twenty-five men, tho it is so 
clearly indicated by Thucydides that its average complement 
was uirty two. Xenophon, in a passage not ^together so 
clear, having possibly been injured in transcription, seems 
however decid^Iy enough to speak of the enomoty, on one 
great occasion, as of thirty-six men. Nothing, we well know, 
is more common than for names to remain when things are 
altered: if hereafter the meaning of the modem words 

Colonel 
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fours, indicated by Thucydides, may have been 
generally maintained. 

Subordination, in the Lacedaemonian discipline, 
as Thucydides in pointed terms remarks, was 
simple in principle, but multiplied in degrees, so 
that responsibility^ for due execution of orders was 
widely extended; the proportion of those who 
had no command being comparatively very small 
Upon the whole, indeed, there appears great ana¬ 
logy between the composition of tlie Lacedav 
monian army and that of the modern European, 
particularly the English, whether we take the 
lochus of Thucydides, or the mora of Xenophon, 
as a battalion. The resemblance in the formation 
was closer till of lafb years, when the deep files 
of the old discipline have been totally rejected. 
Like the company, or subdivision of our battalions, 
the enomoty appears also to have been the Prin¬ 
ciple of Motion in the Lacedaemonian forces. 
Whatever change was to be made in the extent of 
the line, in the depth of the files, or in the position 
of the front, the evolution seems to have been per¬ 
formed within each enomoty by itself; the just 
reference of these primary constituent bodies to 
one another, and to the whole, being a second 

business. 

Colonel and Constable sbonld be sought in their derivation, 
what strange error would rsult! The Pentacontarchia ui' 
Arrian's time was a command not of fifty, as the name seems 
to import, but of sixty-four men, and the Hecatontarchia of a 
hundred and twenty-eight. Arrian. Tact. p. 39. ed. Amstel. 

& Lipz. 1750. 

” yafTti ••*, wXw to rf»Ttnlo> vo* AautiJat- 

ftoo'mo tlti, wt to iwi/ufiit nZ ifUjiitov moXhtUt 

mfmiun. Thucyd. 1 .c. 66. 
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CHAP, business. Farther than this, for want of accurate 
. knowledge of the technical phrases, it is hazardous 
to attempt explanation of those evolutions of the 
Lacedaemonian troops which Xenophon has even 
minutely described, and concerning which his 
applause highly excites curiosity. Some other 
circumstances, how’ever, he has related in terms 
sufficiently clear. Lycurgus, he says, on account 
of the weakness of angles, directed the circular 
form for encampment; unless where a mountain, 
a river, or some other accident of the ground 
afforded security. A camp-guard was mounted 
daily, precisely, it should seem, analogous to the 
modern quarter-guard and rear-guard, to keep 
order within the camp. A (Afferent guard for the 
same purpose was mounted by night. For security 
against the enemy, out-sentrics and vedettes were 
posted. An advanced guard of horse always pre¬ 
ceded the march of the army. Xenophon has 
thought it worth while particularly to mention that 
the Lacedaemonians wore a scarlet uniform, and 
the origin of this he refers to Lycurgus. The 
Lacedaemonian troops were always singularly 
well provided with all kinds of useful baggage and 
camp-necessaries, and a large proportion of Helot 
servants, laborers and artificers, attended, with 
waggons and beasts of burthen. It appears, 
indeed, to have been a principle of the Lacedae¬ 
monian service, that the soldier should be as 
much as possible at ease when off duty, and should 
have no business but that of arms. 

Other states which have florished by the wisdom 
of their laws, and thegoodness of their constitution, 

ha’'e 
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liave risen by slow degrees to that excellence 
which has led them to power and celebrity ; and 
fortunate circumstances have often done more for 
them than their wisest legislators; who have 
indeed seldom dared to attempt all that them¬ 
selves thought best. But for Lycurgus nothing 
was too difficult, nothing too dangerous: he 
changed every thing at once: new-modelled go¬ 
vernment, manners, morals; in a manner new- 
made the people: and yet with all these violent 
alterations, these experiments in politics hazardous 
to such extreme, no one consequence seems to 
have escaped his penetrating genius; no one of 
his daring ideas failed in practice; he foresaw, 
and he provided for everything. There was a 
disease inherent in the vitals of his system, which 
yet must not be imputed to him as a fault, since 
human nature seems in few situations to admit 
either remedy or preventive that may not luovc 
worse than the disease: palliatives alone can safe¬ 
ly be attempted. For the military turn which 
Lycurgus so much incouraged in his fellowcoun- 
trymen, and the perfection of discipline which he 
established among them, were necessary, not only 
to that respectable independency which he wishc'd 
them to enjoy, but even to the security of tiieir 
existence as a people. He was, however, not 
unaware that thirst of conquest, and ambition to 
command, must unavoidably spring up and tiorisli 
in a soil so prepared. Two prohibitions, which 
had other more obvious purposes, apj)ear at the 
same time to have been intended indirectly to 
obviate the mischiefs that might be apprehended 
y 3 from 
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CHAP, from these passions: be forbad the Lacedsemonians 
L- to ingage in frequent wars with the same people; 

and he forbad them, from the moment when 
victory was decisively theirs, to pursue a flying 
enemy. Each of these prohibitions tended strongly 
to prevent the complete conquest of any forein 
territory: at the same time that the first had, 
for its more obvious purpose, the prevention of 
foreiners from acquiring the Spartan discipline; 
and the other, beside securing against the misfor¬ 
tunes incident to rash pursuit, as it lessened to 
opposing armies the danger of flight, was likely 
to make victory often cheaper to the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians than it would be, in parallel circumstances, 
to any other people. Beside these, some insti¬ 
tutions, perhaps already venmble for their anti¬ 
quity, being favorable to his views, would receive 
[ierodot. the Sanction of his approbation. It was a sacred 
law at Sparta, that the full moon must be waited 
ie™ Hei. the army could quit Laconia ; and, on 

whatever forein service, it must return for the 
observance of two religious fistivals, both within 
the ordinary season of military operations, the 
Hyacinthia at the beginning, and the Cameia 
toward the end of summer. These then, with the 
exclusion of wealth, were the curbs to which 
Lycurgus trusted fdr restraining that ambition 
which he could not but foresee must arise among 
•lat. de his fellowcountrymen. Those other defects of the 
sfp.sir. Spartan constitution, of which we are informed by 
the comments of two great philosophers and poli¬ 
ticians who saw it in decay, whether origmally 
in Lycorgus’s establishment, or whether of after¬ 
growth,, 
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growth, will rather be objects for future consi- sect. 
deration. . - 

Lycurgus, then, having with invincible courage 
and unwearied perseverance, and with penetration 
and judgement still more singular, executed the 
most extraordinary plan ever even devised by 
man waiting awhile to see his machine in motion, 
and having the satisfaction to find every part 
adapted, and the whole move as he wished, his 
next and last concern was to secure its duration. 
Summoning an assembly of the people, he ob¬ 
served, upon what had been done, ‘ That it proved 
* upon experience good, and would, he hoped, go 
‘ far toward assuring virtue, and of course hap- 
‘ piness to his fellowcountrymen. He had yet 
‘ one thing to propose, which however he would 
‘ not venture upon till he had consulted the god; 

‘ for which purpose he would go himself to Del phi: 

‘ but he must have assurance that nothing should 
‘ be altered before his return.’ Immediately, 
kings, senate and people, unanimously desired him 
to go, and readily ingaged, by a solemn oath, that 
till he returned nothing should be altered. His 
reception at Delphi was as favorable as before. 

The oracle declared, ‘That the constitution of 
^ Sparta, as it now stood, was excellent, and 
‘ as long as it remained intire, would insure 

‘ happiness 


•• It is a remark of John James Rousseau, that the many plans 
of government proposed by speculative men, however excellent 
in theory, are generally slighted as medr visions, imptwsible 
to he reduced to practice: but, says the philosopher very justly, 
had Lycurgus been a legislator in speculation only, his scheme 
vroutd have appeared much more visionary than Plato’s. 

Y 4 
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.Iiutin. 

I. 3 . c 2 . 


‘ happiness and glory to the statp.’ Lycurgussent 
this response to Sparta, determined himself never 
to return. He had now completed what he 
esteemed sufficient for his life: his death was 
wanting to bind his fellowcountrymen indissolubly 
to the observance of his institutions; and a states¬ 
man ought, if possible, he thought, to make even 
his death beneficial to his country. Conformably 
to this doctrine, which was not only not alien from 
the spirit of the age, but consonant to the stoic 
philosophy of aftertimes, he is said to have died 
by voluntary abstinence from nourishment. Dif¬ 
ferent accounts are, however, given, both of the 
place and manner of his death. One tradition 
says that he lived to a good old age in Crete; and 
dying naturally, his body was burnt according to 
the practice of the age, and the relics, pursuant 
to his own request, scattered in the sea: lest, if 
his bones or ashes had ever been carried to Sparta, 
the Lacedasmonians might have thought themselves 
freed from their obligation by oath to observe his 
laws. 


SECTION IV. 

History of Messenia from the Return of the Uerackids, and 
of Lacedcemon from the Legislation of Lycurgus, to the Com¬ 
pletion of the Conquest of Messema by the Lacedaemonians. 

It was not long after the full establishment of 
Lycurgus’s institutions, before the increase of 
vigor to the Lacedcemonian state, for external 
exertion, became as apparent as the intwmal 

7 change 
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change from boundless disorder to unexampled sect. 
regularity. The Spartans exulted in their new- '——> 
felt strength: the desire to exercise it grew irre¬ 
sistible ; and they became early marked by their 
neighbors as a formidable people. Wars arose 
with all the bordering states; but those vvith 
Messenia, for the importance of their conse¬ 
quences, will principally demand attention. 

Messenia, as we have already observed, was 
the least mountainous, and the most generally 
fruitful province of Peloponnesus; but it seems 
never to have been blest with a government ca¬ 
pable of securing to its inhabitants the advantages 
which the soil and climate ottered. Cresphoutes i,'!t!T.!. 
the Heracleid, we are told, endevoring to support JC’",™,}' 
himself by the favor of the lower people against 
the arrogance of the leading men, an insurrection 
insued, in which he was cut ofl‘ with the greater 
part of his family. According to some accounts 
only one son, .dipytus, escaping the massacre. 

This prince, however, ascended the throne ; and 
so far acquired fame, that from his name the 
Messenian royal race were distinguished as the 
iEpytidian branch of the Heracleid family. But 
the Messenian history affords little interesting 
before the wars with Lacedamon, which, with 
their consequences, form indeed almost tlie whole 
of it. Concerning those wars hardly anything 
remains from the older Grecian writers. Hero- „ , 

lUTOOOt. 

dotus, without giving us to know why, avoids all 1.1. c. ee, 
account of them, tho he mentions the most im- 
portant result, the conquest of Messenia. In a 
very late age Pausanias endevored to supply the Panwii.i.i. 

deficiency; '•* ®“**- 
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CHAP, deficiency; and he appears to have taken great 
>—^—* pains, by collating poems, and traditions preserved 
by prose writers, with antient genealogies, and 
temple records, to ascertain the principal circum¬ 
stances of Messenian histoiy. In many points 
he is confirmed by scattered passages of authors 
of high authority; and the consequences were 
so remarkable and so important, and remain so 
unquestionably ascertained, that Pausanias’s ac¬ 
count of the wars themselves will reasonably' re¬ 
quire some scope in a general history of Greece. 

The assigned causes of the fatal quarrel are 
objects of notice, as they tend to mark the manners 
of the age. However the Greeks were politically 
divided, they always maintained a community in 
the concerns of religion. Some religious rites 
indeed were held peculiar to particular cities, and 
some even to particular families; but some were 
common to all of the same hord, Dorian, Ionian, 
iEolian, and some to the whole nation. There 
Pauaaii. was at LimnEB, on the frontier ofMcssenia aguinst 
. 4 . 0 . 4 . Laconia, a temple dedicated to Diana: where 
Messenians and Lacedaemonians, both being of 
Dorian origin, equally resorted to sacrifice, and 
to partake of those periodical festivities which 
were usual at the more celebrated Grecian temples. 
*««5an. In a tumult at one of those festivals, Teleclua 
king of Sparta, son of Archelaiis the cotemporaiy 
of Lycurgus, was killed. The Lacedaemonians 
were loud in complaint, that the Messenians had 
attempted to carry oiT some Spartan vir^ns,’ and 
that Teleclus received his death in deluding 
them. Ihe Messenians averred, that the treac^ieiy 

wac 
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was on the part of the Laceda»nonians; that the 
pretended virgins were armed youths, disguised 
with a purpose to assassinate the Messenian 
chiefe who attended the solemnity; and that 
Teleclus and his followers met a just fate in at¬ 
tempting to execute their execrable intention. 
On whichsoever side the truth lay, the Lacedas- 
monians checked their resentment, till, in the 
reigns of Alcamenes son of Teleclus, and Theo- 
pompus grandson of Charilaiis (for we have no 
dates of any authority for these events but what 
the genealogies of the Spartan kings furnish 
other causes of quarrel arose. Polychares, a 
Messenian of rank, put out by agreement some 
cattle, in which still consisted the principal riches 
of the times, under the care of herdmen his own 
slaves, to pasture on the lands of Eu^ephnus, a 
Lacedsemonian, who sold both cattle and herd- 
men, and pretended to Polychares that they had 
been carried off by pirates. The fraud was how¬ 
ever discovered by one of the slaves, who, escaping 

from 

* Pausanias indeed says that Polychares, who immediately 
brought on the Messenian war, was victor in the fourth Olym¬ 
piad. Pausan. L4. c.4. We may believe that the name of 
the victor in the fourth Olympi^ was Polychares, and yet 
perhaps reasonably doubt if he was the person who caused the 
Messenian war, which, according to Newton's Chronology, 
must have begun near a century later, about the twenty- 
fourth or twenty-fifth Olympiad. Numbers are very liable to 
suffer in transcription, and evident errors in the statement of 
numbers occnr in onr copies of Pausanias. Hie great earth¬ 
quake of Sparta is there said to have happened in the age of 
Cimon and in the twenty-ninth Olympiad. We know from 
Thucydides that it did happen in the age of Cimon, and we 
may therefore believe th^ Diodorus and the cbronologers, 
tbo (hey disagree, do not err by many years when they assign 
it to citber the fourth year of the 77tb, or the fourth year of 
^ 78th Olympiad. 
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cn^p. from his purchaser, returned to his former master; 
’——' Eusephnus, thus detected, promised an equivalent; 
but the son of Polychares, being sent to receive 
it, was assassinated. The father, full of grief and 
indignation, went himself to Sparta, and laid his 
complaint before kings and people. Finding 
however no disposition to grant him any redress, 
he returned inraged into his own country, and 
retaliated by frequent assassination of the Lace¬ 
daemonian borderers. These outrages brought a 
deputation from Sparta to the Messenian state, 
Piiiuaii. to demand reparation. Two kings then reigned 
in Messenia. Of these, Androcles was inclined to 
give up Polychares rather than risk a war with 
Lacedaemon. But Antiochus opposed a measure 
which he affirmed to be equally mean and unjust; 
and such was the imperfect and unsettled state of 
the Messenian government, that recourse was had 
to arms for deciding the dispute. Androcles and 
his principal partizans were killed, and Antiochus 
thus became sole king of Messenia. 

The Lacedaemonians highly exasperated, and 
now without any view of peaceful redress, are said 
to have taken a measure not incredible of their 


age and circumstances, however impossible to 
have happened in such large kingdoms as have 
Poijb. led the affairs of modern Europe. Without any 
Strabo, ‘ of those formal declarations by heralds, which the 
kosaii*^^’ nations, even then among the Greeks, re- 

jottin forerunners of honorable war, they 

1 3. c. 4. prepared secretly for hostilities; and so exfreme 
was the animosity against the Messenions, ^irtiich 
then pervaded their little state, an oath was'^bL 

versally 
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versally taken, That no length of time should sect. 

weary them, no magnitude of misfortune should '_ 

deter them, but they would prosecute the war, • 
and, it is added by some writers, would on no 
account return to their families, dll they had sub¬ 
dued Messcnia. This violent resolution thus I’no-wn. 
solemnly taken, Ampheia, a smsdl town ad van- oi.’'«! 1. 
tageously situated for covering the frontier, became 
their first object. A body of troops, led by their oi.*i>. s. 
king Alcamenes, entered it by night: the gates ‘ 
being open and no guard kept, as no hostilities 
were apprehended. The place was taken with 
scarcely any resistance; and all the inhabitants, 
except a few who escaped by flight, were put to 
the sword. 

Antiochus dying, after having injoyed but for 
a few months the monarchy of Messenia, was 
succeeded by his son Euphaes. This j)rincc 
prepared wisely to resist the storm Avhich was 
bursting on his country. While he avoided battles 
with the Lacedaemonians, whose art of war and 
practised discipline gave them a decided supe¬ 
riority in the field, he provided so effectually for 
the defence of the Messenian towns, that every 
attempt of the enemy proved unsuccessful against 

them. Thus secure at home, he took opportunities 
occasionally to imbark some chosen troops, and 
revenged the pillage committed in Messenia by 
similar depredations on the coast of Laconia. 

It was not till the fourth year of the war that he 
thought his people practised enough in arms to 
meet the Lacedaemonians in the field; and even 

then, resolved to put nothing to hazard, his um 

was 
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CHAP, was less to push for decisive victory, than to let it 

^ ■ appear that, while watching opportunities, he could 

face the enemy without disadvantage. In the 
following year, however, the two armies came to 
a general ingagement; and with a fury of which 
polished times, being without equal incentives, can 
furnish no example. ‘ Recollect,’ said Euphaes, 
speaking to his troops on the point of ingaging, 
‘ it is not for your lands only, your goods, your 
‘ wealth, that you are going to fight. But you 
‘ well know what will be your fate if vanquished : 

‘ your wives and children will be slaves ; and, 
‘ for yourselves, death will be your fairest lot, if 
‘ it comes without ignominy or torture: Ampheia 
‘ may tell you this.’ Night, however, stopped 
the battle; and next morning each army found 
itself so weakened by the numbers slain, that both 
shunned a renewal of the ingagement. 

'Ba$aa^ gut tJjQ jjje trial of arms was thus equally 
maintained by the Messenians, yet their affairs 
were, in other points, declining greatly. The 
open country had been so long the spoil of the 
enemy, that the means of suppdrting themselves 
within their garrisons began to fail; their slaves 
deserted; and disease, the common consequence, 
especially in hot climates, of crowding together, in 
towns, persons accustomed to breathe the free air 
and eat the fresh food of the fields, made havoc 
among them. New measures became necessary. 
Th^' drew their people, from all their inland 
posts, to Ithome, a strong sitoaticm near the doast; 
which they preferred, because the Lacedllipio^ 
nians having nonaval force, it would alirttp^be 

open “ 
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open to supplies by sea. Inlarging this place sect. 
sufficiently to receive its new inhabitants, they 
added at the same time, to its extraordinary na- ' 
tural strength, every thing of which their skill in 
fortification was capable. While these works 
were going forward, their doubts and fears directed 
them farther, to ask advice of the Delphian oracle, 
the common resource of desponding states, how 
the blessing of the gods might be obtained to their 
endevors. The answer might perhaps justify a 
suspicion that the Delphian priests were corrupted 
by the Lacedasmonians; for it was perfectly 
adapted to produce discord and confusion in 
Messenia. The Pythoness declared. That a 
vir^n of the blood of iEpytus must be sacrificed 
to the infernal deities. The consequences were 
no other than might be expected from an absurd 
and cruel superstition. The lot fell upon the 
daughter of Lyciscus. But a priest, gained by the 
father, declared that the daughter was suppositi¬ 
tious, and therefore not known to be of the blood 
required by the gods. Lyciscus, however, still 
fearjng for his child, took the opportunity afforded 
by the doubts and confusion which the priest’s 
declaration had occasioned, to carry her off, and 
he deserted with her to Sparta. Double con¬ 
fusion, doubt, and despondency now took pos¬ 
session of the Messenian council: whoj Aristo- 
demus, a man in whom superstition or ambition, 
or perhaps both together, had stifled paternal 
tend^ess, offered his own daughter for the victim. 

other obstacles occurred. The virgin 
waf^iiiMiOthed to a young Messenian oi highest 
• rank 
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CHAP, rank and estimation; who, shocked with the- 
_ > suddenness of the father’s dreadful purpose, in¬ 
sisted vehemently that his daughter was not at 
his disposal, but belonged to him to whom she 
was betrothed. This, however, not availing, the 
young man, agonizing with the thought of thus 
tragically losing his beloved bride, averred that 
the daughter of Aristodemus could not satisfy the 
requisition of the gods, for she was no virgin, 
being already with child by him. Insult, thus 
added to opposition, imaged Aristodemus to mad¬ 
ness ; the savage slew his daughter with his own 
hand; and, to vindicate the honor of his family 
by demonstration of the falsehood of the lover’s 
assertion, caused the body to be dissected. The 
priests now demanded another virgin, the de¬ 
ceased not having been regularly sacrificed. But 
the wiser Euphaes, finding himself strongly sup¬ 
ported by the Epytidian families, who were nu¬ 
merous and powerful, persuaded the people that 
the command of the oracle was sufficiently per¬ 
formed, and no more blood required by the gods. 

The horrid deed of Aristodemus is said so far 
to have served his country, that the fame of the 
oracle, and of the obedience paid to it, tlirew 
some diffidence into the minds of the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians ; insomuch that, for five years, the war was 
almost intermitted. But in the sixth another 
great effort was made. Theopompus led an army 
toward Ithome, and Euphaes now, trusting in 
the practised valor of his people, or perhaps still 
more dreading the consequences of confinmgjSiem 
in garrison, marched to meet him. A battieT^ was 

again* 
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again foogbt, in which, as in the fornter, great 
slaughter was made on both sides, without any 
decisive advantage to either; only that the brave 
and-Avorthy Euphaes, anxious by his example to 
lead his people to victory, received a mortal 
wound. The ambition of Aristodemus now was 
gratified: Euphaes leaving no issue, he was raised* 
to the throne by the voice of the people, in pre¬ 
ference to all others of JEpytidian race. 

The known bravery and activity of this prince 
were such that the Lacedaemonians derived little 
incouragement from the death of Euphaes j and 
their loss in the late battle was so great that, again 
for four years, the operations of the war were 
• confined to meer predatory incursions. This time 
was judiciously employed by the new Messenian 
king in strengthening his alliance with the Argians, 
Arcadians, and Sicyonians; insomuch that, when 
in the fifth year of his reign, the Lacedsemonians 
marched all their forces against Ithome, he re¬ 
ceived powerful assistance from those states. A 
pitched battle was fought, in which the abilities 
of Aristodemus, as commander-in-chief, were not 
• less conspicuous than his bravery had been when 
an inferior officer. The Lacediemonian armies 
excelled in heavy-armed foot. The Messenians 
were superior in light troops, who used chiefly 
missile weapons. By a judicious disposition of 
these, supported by the determine bravery of his 
heavy phalanx, Aristodemus, after repeated and 
well varied efibrts, succeeded in breaking the 
SpartiHt order of bi^tle. Great numbers fell, both 
on th^fidd and in the retreat. But, tho victory 
4 '6 l. j. z was 
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CHAP, was fairly on the side of the Messenians, yet tlie 

I_excellence of the Spartan discipline prevented a 

total rout. The Lacedaemonian chiefs, however, 
found it necessary to lead the shattered remains 
of their army immediately into Laconia. 

Now the Lacedaemonians in their turn sent to 


01. 37.1, 
B.C. 



B.C. 
734. B. 


Delphi to ask advice of the god. The Messe- 
nians, still more interested in the event, again did 
the same. Unintelli^ble responses were absurdly 
and childishly interpreted; and for some time 
there was an emulation between the two people 
in superstition rather than in arms. Remorse for 
his daughter’s death meantime took possession 
of Aristodemus. We are not informed of any 
considerable subsequent misfortune, public oi- 
private, that had befallen him, when he is said to 
liave killed himself on her tomb. The accounts, 
indeed, of the conclusion of this war are extremely 
defective: they leave us almost wholly uninformed 
of the steps immediately leading to the catastrophe. 
The death of Aristodemus was probably among 
them; for we hear of no Messenian leader of 
eminent abilities after him. Spartan discipline 
and Spartan perseverance therefore at length pre¬ 
vailed. Ithomii was besieged and taken. The 
inhabitants and garrison, pressed with extremity 
of famine, found opportunity to pass the Lacedae¬ 
monian lines, and fled, as every one formed hopes 
of safety and subsistence. Many had claims of 
hospitality at Argos, at Sicyon, and in the Arca¬ 
dian towns: and to those places accordingly 
directed their steps upon this melancholy pccaision. 
Those who had been admitted to the mysteries of 

Ceres, 
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Ceres, or could trace their pedigree to the sacred SEdr. 
families of that goddess, found refuge at Eleusis. ■ 

The miserable multitude, to whom no place of Paujan. 
secure retreat occurred, scattered, some to find ' 
their former dwellings, others variously about tlie 
country. The Lacedaemonians, having destroyed 
Ithome to the foundation, proceeded to take 
possession of the other towns without opposition. 

They gave to the Asinajans, who had lately been suabo. 
expelled from their towns and lands by the Argians, 
a tract on the Messenian coast, which to the days 
• of Pausanias was still inhabited by their posterity. 

The other lands they left to the remaining Mes- 
seniaris; exacting from them, together with an 
oath of allegiance, half the produce as tribute. 

Thus was this important territory added to the 
dominion of Sparta. 

Among the events of this war, one is related, 
which bears a strange appearance to jnodern 
readers, and vet found credit with eminent antient 
writers. Their accounts indeed differ: yet all are 
80 far consonant to one another, to the manners 
and circumstances of ^e times, and to other au¬ 
thenticated events, that we cannot suppose them 
unfounded. The absence, we are told, of the 
Lacedffimonians from their homes, in consequence 
of the rash oath taken at the beginning of the war, 
w^ long suppbrted by their wives with Spartan 
fortitude. But year elapsing after year, and 
Messenia still unsubdued, the matrons at length 
sent to the army, representing the unequal terms 
on wMch the war was waged. The enemy, they 
observed, living with their families, new citizens 

• ■/, 2 were 
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dn.\p. were continually produced, to supply the decay 
—^—' of nature and the ravage of war; but the Spartan 
women had passed years in widowhood; and 
should the war continue, however victorious their 
arms, the state would be as effectually annihilated 
as it could be by a conquering enemy ; for there 
would be no rising generation. The complaint 
was acknowleged to require serious consideration; 
but remedy ai)peared difficult without incurring 
the guilt of iierjury, and thus drawing down the 
vengeance of the gods for that supposed of all 
crimes the most offensive to them. The difficulty 
was, however, not to Lacedaemonians what it 
would have been to any other people. It was 
(letermined that those who had arrived at the age 
for bearing arms since the commencement of the 
war, none of whom fortunately had taken the 
oatli, should be sent home to cohabit promiscu¬ 
ously with the marriageable virgins; or, according 
to some authors, with all the women. The insti¬ 
tutions of Lycurgus were effectual to conquer 
some of the strongest passions of human nature, 
yet they were not equal to the annihilation of all 
prejudice. When the war at length was happily 
terminated, and things at Lacedaemon resumed 
their wonted course, the innocent offspring of 
these irregular embraces were slighted by the 
other citizens. Being, however, not the less 
high spirited for being less regularly born, some 
disturbance was apprehended from their unea- 
sin^s at the distinctions made to their disad¬ 
vantage. It was therefore thought prudent to 
offer them means of establishing themselves 

withbut 
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H'ithout .the bounds of Peloponnesus. They 
readily consented to emigrate; and under the 
conduct of Phalanthus, one of their own body, 
they founded the city of Tarentum in Italy. 

During near forty years Mcssenia remained in 
quiet subjection. Those of its nnfortiinute people 
who submitted to the Laceda-monian tcnn.s, 
chose the least among evils presenting themselves, 
and rested under their hard lot. 15 iit the suc¬ 
ceeding generation, unexperienced in the cala¬ 
mities of war, unexperienced in the comparative 
strength of themselves and their conriuerors, yet 
instigated by a share of that irresistible sj)irit of 
independency which at this time so remarkal)ly 
pervaded Greece, and buoyed up by that hope of 
fortunate contingencies, so natural in adversity 
to generous minds, could not brook the comparison 
of their own circumstances with those of all other 
Greeks. Their subjection was indeed too severe 
and too humiliating to be by any possibility borne 
with satisfaction, yet not sufficiently depressing 
to insure the continuance of quiet submission. 
A leader therefore only was wanting of reputation 
to attract and concentrate the materials of the 
rising storm, and it would burst with energy. 
Such a leader appeared in Aristomenes, a youth 
whose high natural spirit w’as still elevated by the 
opinion of his descent from Hercules, through a 
long race of Messenian kings. When therefore 
others were proposing a revolt, Aristomenes was 
foremost to act in it. Persons were sent privately 
to the former allies of the state, the Argians and 
Arcadians, to solicit assistance. Very favorable 
z 3 promises 
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CHAP, promises, being received, Aristpmenes and his 
. ■ party immediately attacked a body of Lacedse- 

01.43.8. nionians at Dene. A very obstinate action 
B. C. insued, which terminated without victory to either 
o?. 83^! P^irty : yet the Messenians were so satisfied with 
ggB. C. the behaviour of Aristomenes, that they would 
■ have raised him to the throne. He prudently 
refused that invidious honor, but accepted the 
office of commander-in-chief of the forces. 

The first adventure related of this hero, after 
his elevation, sounds romantic; but the age was 
romantic, and his situation required no common 
conduct. His principal friend and constant com¬ 
panion was Theocles, a man of birth among the 
Messenians, and esteemed the ablest prophet of 
his time; a character, in that rude age, apparently 
indicating that he was a man of more than 
common understanding, addicted rather to study 
and contemplation than to active life. Such a 
man, and the friend of such a man, would be 
aware of the advantages to be derived fi^m the 
prevailing popular superstitions. There was at 
Lacedaemon a temple called the Brazen House, 
dedicated to Minerva, and held in singular 
veneration. Aristomenes entered that city alone 
by night; which was not difficult, as there were 
neither wails nor watch, and the less dangerous 
piut. Uc. as no Grecian towns were lighted, and the Lace- 
daemonian institutions forbad to cariy hghts. 
Secure therefore in obscurity, he suspended 
against the brazen house a shield, with an inscrip¬ 
tion declaring, that Aristomenes, from the spoils 
of Sparta, dedicated >that shield to the goddess. 

2 Nothing 
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Nothing the early Greeks dreaded more than that 
their enemies should win from them the favor of a 
deity, under whose peculiar protection they ima¬ 
gined their state to have been placed by the piety 
of their forefathers. The Lacedaimouians were 
so alarmed, that they sent to inquire of the Del¬ 
phian oracle what was to be done. The answer 
of the Pythoness was well considered for tlie safety 
of the oracle's reputation, but embarrassing to tlie 
Lacedaemonians; it directed them to take an 
Athenian for their counsellor. An embassy was 
accordingly sent to Athens. But here too some 
embarrassment arose: for the Athenians, far from 
desirous that the finest province of Peloponnesus 
should become for ever annexed to the dominion 
of Sparta, were nevertheless fearful of oft’ending 
the god who gave the oracle. They took therefore 
a middle way; and in complying hoped to make 
their compliance useless, lliey sent a man named 
Tyrtffius, who, among the lowest of the people, 
had exercised the profession of a schoolmaster; 
supposed of no abilities for any purpose of the 
Lacedsemonians, and lame of one leg. There 


SECT. 

iv. 


is something in these circumstances so little conso¬ 
nant to modern history, that they arc apt at first 
view to bear an appearance both of fable and of in¬ 
significancy. But they come so far authenticated, 
that it is impossible not to give them some credit, 

It was partly from the admired works of Tyrtacus 
himself, fragments of which remain, that historians Strttho. 
afterwards collected their account of the Mes- 
senian affairs; and it is still common, we know, ^ 
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CH A.P. for circumstances, in them^elTM Ae laost tri^g, 

. to have consequences the most important .. 

The Messenian army was now reinforced by 
Argian, Arcadian, Sicyonian, and Eleian auxili- 
aries; and Messenian refugees from various forein 
parts came in, with eager zeal, to attach them¬ 
selves once more to the fortune of their former 
country. These combined forces met the Lace- 
dtemonian army, which had received succour from 
Corinth only, at Caprusema. The exertions of 
Aristomenes, in the battle which insued, are said 
to have exceeded all belief of what one man could 
do. A complete victory was gained by the Mes- 
senians; with so terrible a slaughter of the Lace- 
dremonians, that it was in consequence debated at 
Sparta whether a negociation for peace should not 
immediately be opened. On this occasion great 
effects are attributed to the poetry of Tyrteus, 
and probably not without foundation. We know 
that even in these cultivated times, and in the 
extensive states of modern Europe, a popular song 
can sometimes produce considerable consequences- 
Then it was a species of oratory suited beyond ail 
other, to the genius of Uie age. Tyrtseus reani¬ 
mated the drooping minds of the Spartan people. 
It was thought expedient to recruit the number of 
citizens, by infhmchising and associating some 
Helots. The measure was far from popular, but 
the poetry of Tyrtsus persuaded the people to 
acquiesce; and it was determined still to prosecute 
the war with all possible vigor. 

Aristomenes meanwhile was endevoringtapush 
the advantage he had gained. He did not venture 

a regular 
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a regular invasion of Laconia, but he carried the 
war thither by incursion. He surpri^d the town 
of Pharae, bore away a considerable booty, and 
routed Anaxander king of Sparta, who had 
planted an ambush to intercept his return. In 
another irruption he took the town of Cary®; 
and, among other plunder, led off a number of 
Spartan virgins, assembled to celebrate, according 
to custom, the festival of Diana. Pausanias re¬ 
lates to his honor, on this occasion, a strong 
instance of the strictness •both of his discipline 
and of his morality. On his appointment to the 
command-in-chief, he had selected a band of 
young Messeniaris, mostly of rank, who attended 
him and fought by his side in all his enterprizes. 
The Spartan virgins, taken at Cary®, being in¬ 
trusted to a guard from this body, the young men, 
heated with wine, attempted to force their chastity. 
Aristomenes immediately interfered; but finding 
it in vain that he represented to them how they 
dishonored the name of Grecians by attempts so 
abhorrent from what the laws and customs of their 
country approved, he laid the most refractory 
with his own hand dead upon the spot, and then 
restored the girls to their parents. We have re¬ 
marked tm a former occasion how common rapes 
were in Greece. Law and order, we may suppose, 
had made some progress since that period; yet 
scarcely such as generally to insure the chastity 
of women captives in war. But where the crime 
of ravishing is most common, the virtue which 
prompts to such dangerous exertion, as that re¬ 
lated of Aristomenes, for the prevention of it, will 

be 
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chap, be most valued, will consequently become most 
'—an object of renown, and thence will more be 
caught at by aspiring minds. 

Among the extraordinary adventures of that 
hero we find it related that, in an attempt upon 
the town of iEgila, he was made prisoner by some 
Spartan matrons assembled there for the celebra¬ 
tion of a festival; who, trained as they were under 
the institutions of Lycurgus, repelled the attack 
with a vigor which the men of other states could 
scarcely exceed. Hefe the softer passions, it is 
said, befriended him; Archidameia, priestess of 
Ceres, becoming inamored of him, procured his 
escape. 

It was now the third year of the war, when 
the Lacedsmonian and Messenian forces met at 
Megaletaphrus; the latter strengthened by their 
Arcadian allies only, whose leader, Aristocrates 
1.8. p.362, prince of Orchomenus, was secretly in the Lace- 
1.4. daemonian interest. On the first onset this traitor 
gave the signal for his own troops to retreat; 
and he artfully conducted them so as to disturb 
the order of Ae Messenian forces. The Lace- 
dffimonians, prepared for this event, seized the 
opportunity to gain the flank of their enemy. 
Aristomenes made some vain efforts to pre^nt 
a rout: but his army was presently, for t^ most 
part, surrounded and cut to piecra; and he was 
himself fortunate in being able to retreat with a 
miserable remnant. 

The Messenians had not the resources of an 
established government. A single defeat induced 
instant necessity for resorting to the measure 

practised* 
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. practised by Euphaes in the former war. 'Aban¬ 
doning all their inland posts, they collected their 
force at Eira, a strong situation near the sea, and 
prepared by all means in their power for vigorous 
defence. The Lacedaemonians, as was foreseen, 
presently sat down before the place; but the 
Messenians were still strong enough to keep a 
communication open with their ports of Pylus and 
Methone 

The enterprizing spirit of Aristomenes was not 
to be broken by misfortune. Even in the present 
calamitous situation of his country’s affairs, he 
would not confine himself to defensive war. With 
his chosen band be sallied from Eira, pillaged all 
the neighboring country on the side occupied by 
the Laceda:monians, and even ventured itito 
Laconia, where he plundered the town of Amyclae. 
His expeditions were so well concerted, and his 
band so small and so light, that he was generally 
within the walls of Eira again before it was known 
in the Spartan camp that any place was attacked. 
The business of a siege commonly in those times 
was very slow. The usual hope of the besiegers 
was fo reduce the place by famine. But this was 
a vain hope to the Lacedasmonians while Aristo¬ 
menes could thus supply the garrison. The go¬ 
vernment of Sparta, therefore, finding their army 
ineffectual to prevent this relief, proceeded to the 

extremity 

• Pausanias writes this same Mothone, and among the 
Greeks it so remains to this day; but the Italians, unable to 
pronounce the Greek d, speak and write it Modona: the 
French for the same reason call it Modon. 'Phe Italian name 
of Py}u8 is Navarino. This was, according to Strabo, not the 
residence of Nestor, that city being situated more northward, 
not far from the river Alpheius. 


SECT. 

IV. 
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CHAP, extremity of forbidding, by a public edict, all 
. culture of the conquered part ofMessenia. Pro¬ 
bably the Lacediemonian affairs were at tWs time 
ill administered, both in the army and at home. 
Great discontents, we are told, broke out at 
Sparta; and the government was again beholden 
to the lame Athenian poet for composing the 
minds of the people.. 

But the temper of Aristomenes was too daring, 
and his enterprizes too hazardous, to be long 
exempt from misfortune. His scene of action 
was not extensive, so that in time the Lacedsemo- 
nians learnt, by their very losses, the means of 
putting a stop to them. He fell in unexpectedly 
with a large body of Lacedaemonian troops, 
headed by both the kings. His retreat was in¬ 
tercepted ; and in making an obstinate defence, 
being stunned by a blow on the head, he was taken 
'aus»ii.i.4. prisoner with about fifty of his band. The Lace- 
8. p.sfir. dsmonians, considering all as rebels, condemned 
them without distinction fo be precipitated into a 
cavern called Ceada, the common capital punish¬ 
ment at Sparta for the worst malefactors. All 
are said to have been killed by the fall except 
Aristomenes; whose survival was thought so 
wonderful, that miracles were invented to account 
for it. An eagle, it was reported, fluttering under 
him, so far supported him that he arrived at the 
bottom unhurt. • How far such miraculous assist¬ 
ance was necessary to his preservation, we cannot 
certainly know; but the plain circumstances of 
the story, tho extraordinary, have, as far as ap¬ 
pears, nothing contrary to nature. Aristomenes 

at 
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at first thought it no advantage to find himself 
alive in that horrid charnel, surrounded by his 
companions dead and dying, among the skeletons 
and putrid cttrcasses of former criminals. He 
retreated to farthest comer he could find, and, 
covering his Mi^ad with his cloak, lay down to wait 
for death, which seemed unavoidable. It was, 
according to Pausanias, the third day of this dread¬ 
ful imprisonment, when he was startled by a little 
rustling noise. Rising and uncovering his eyes, 
he saw by the glimmering of light, which assisted 
him the more from his having been so long in 
perfect darkness, a fox gnawing the dead bodies. 
It presently struck him that this animal must 
have found some other way into the cavern than 
that by which himself had descended, and would 
readily find the same way out again. Watching, 
therefore, his opportunity, he was fortunate enough 
to seize the fox with one hand, while with his 
cloak in the other he prevented it from biting him ; 
and he managed to let it have its way, without 
escaping, so as to conduct him to a narrow bury. 
Through this he followed, till it became too small 
for his body to pass; and here fortunately a glimpse 
of day-light caught his eye. Setting, therefore, 
his conductor at liberty, he worked with his hands 
till he made a passage large enough for himself to 
creep into day, and he escaped to Eira. 

The first rumor of the reappearance of jAristo- 
menes found no credit at Sparta. Preparations 
were making for pushing the siege of Eira with 
vigor, and a body of Corinthian auxiliaries was 
marching to share in the honors of completing the 

conquest 
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conquest of Messenia. Aristomenes, receiving 
intelligence that the Corinthians inarched arid 
incamped negligently, as if they had no enemy 
to fear, issued with a chosen body from Eira, 
attacked them by surprize in die'^lteght, routed 
them with great slaughter, and csMed off the 
plunder of their camp. Then, says Pausanias, 
the Lacedsmonians readily believed that Aristo« 
menes was living. Tradition says that this ex¬ 
traordinary warrior thrice sacrificed the Heca- 
tomphoneia, the offering prescribed among the 
Greeks for those who had slain in battle a hundred 
enemies with their own hands. It was after this 
action that he performed that ceremony the second 
time. 

The Lacedaemonians now, for the sake of cele¬ 
brating in security their festival called Hyacinthia, 
which was approaching, consented to a truce for 
forty days. Pausanias, who is not favorable to 
their fame, reports that they incouraged some 
Cretan mercenaries in their service to watch op¬ 
portunities for striking a blow against the Messe- 
nians, even during the truce; that Aristomenes was 
actually seized in consequence; and recovered his 
liberty only through the favor of a young woman 
in the house where he was lodged, who cut his 
bonds, and procured him the means of slaying his 
keepers. 

Through the unskilfulness of the age in the 
attack of places, and the varied efforts of Aristo- 
tnenes’s genius to baffle the besiegers, the siege, 
or rather blockade, of Eira was protracted to the 
eleventh year. A concurrence of circumstances 

seemingly 
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seemingly trifling, but which in the detail of them sect. 
by Pausanias, form an important lesson for military . 
men, at length decided its fate. In a violently 
tempestuous night intelligence was brought to the 
Lacedaemonian commander, by a private soldier, 
whom an intrigue with a Messenian woman had 
led to the di.scovery, that the Messenian guard at 
one of their posts, yielding to the weather, and 
trusting that the storm itself would prevent their 
enemies from acting, had dispersed to seek shelter. 
Immediately the troops were silently called to 
arms; ladders were carried to the spot, and the 
Lacedaemonians mounted unresisted. The un¬ 
usually earnest and incessant barking of dogs first 
alarmed the garrison. Aristomenes, always watch¬ 
ful, hastily formed the first of his people that he 
could collect: and presently meeting the enemy, 
managed his defence so judiciously as well as 
vigorously, that the Lacedaemonians, ignorant of 
the town, could not, during the night, attempt any 
farther progress. But neither could Aristomenes 
attempt any more than to keep the enemy at bay, 
while the rest of his people, arming and assembling, 
used their intimate knowledge of the place to oc¬ 
cupy the most advantageous points for defending 
themselves and dislodging the enemy. At day¬ 
break, having disposed his whole force, and di¬ 
rected even the women to assist by tlirowing stones 
and tiles from the house-tops, he made a furious 
•charge upon the Lacedaemonians; whose supe¬ 
riority in number availed little, as they had not 
room to extend their front. But the violence of 
the storm, which continued unabated, was such 

as 
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CHAP, as to prevent the women from acting on the 

—. roofs ; many of whom were, however, animated 
with such manly resolution for the defence of their 
country, that they took arms tind joined in the 
fight below. There the battle continued all day, 
with scarcely other effect than mutual slaughter. 
At night there was again a pause; but it was 
such as allowed little rest or refreshment to the 
Messenians. Now the Lacedasmonian general 
profited from his numbers. He sent half his 
forces to their camp while the other half kept the 
Messenians in constant alarm, and, with the return 
of day, he brought back his refreshed troops to 
renew the attack. The Messenian chiefs became 
soon convinced that all attempts to expel the 
enemy must be vain. After a short consultation, 
therefore, they formed their people in the most 
convenient order for defending their wives and 
children, and most portable effects, while they 
should force their way out of the place. The 
Lacedaemonians, whose political institutions in 
some degree commanded the permission of escape 
for a flying enemy, gave them free passage. The 
Messenians directed their melancholy march to 
Arcadia, There they were most hospitably re¬ 
ceived by their faithful allies of that countiy, who 
divided them in quarters among their towns. 

Even in this extremity of misfortune, the enter- 
prizing genius of Aristomenes was immediately 
imagining new schemes for restoring his country; 
and taking vengeance on her enemies. He se¬ 
lected five hundred Messenians, to whom three 
hundred ^Arcadian volunteers joined themselves, 

with 
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with a reseiution to attempt the surprize of Sparta 
itself, while the Lacedsemonian army was yet in 
the farthest part of Messenia, where Pylus and 
Methone still remained to be reduced. £vety> 
thing was prepared for the enterprize, when some 
of the Arcadian chiefs received intelligence that a 


messenger was gone from their king Aristocrates 
to Sparta. This man they caused to be waylaid 
on his return. He was seized ; and letters were 
found upon him, thanking Aristocrates both for 
information of the expedition now intended*, and 
for former services. An assembly of the people 
was immediately summoned, in which the letters 
and their bearer were produced; and the leaders, 
in the interest opposite to Aristocrates, worked up 
the. anger of the commonalty to such a pitch 
against their treacherous prince, that they stoned 
him to death. To perpetuate his infamy, a pillar 
was afterward erected, with an inscription, still 
preserved in the writings both of Pausanias and rim. de 
Polybius, warning future chiefs of the vengeance 
of the Deity, which unfailingly sooner or later 
overtakes traitors and perjurors. 

The Pylians, Methonseans, and other Messeni- 
ans of the coast, judging it now vain to attempt 
the defence of their towns, imbarked with their 
effects, in what vessels they could collect, and 
sailed to Cyllene, a port of Eleia. Hence they 
seat a proposal to their fellowcountrymen in 
Arcadia, to go all together and settle a colony 
wherever they could find an advantageous esta¬ 
blishment; and they desired Aristomcnes for 
vheir leader. The proposal was readily accepted 
,voL. 1. A A by 
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by the people, and, as far as concerned them, 
approved by the general; but excusing himself, 
he sent his son Gorgus, with Manticlus, son of 
his friend the prophet Theocles, to conduct the 
enterprize. Still it remained to be decided to 
what uninhabited or ill>inhabited coast they should 
direct their course. Some were for Zacynthus, 
some for Sardinia; but winter being already set in, 
it was soon agreed to put off the determination 
till spring. In tlie interval a fortunate occurrence 
offered. After the abandoning of Ithome which 
concluded the former w'ar, some Messenians, 
joining with some adventurers from Chalcis in 
Euboea, had wandered to Italy, and there founded 
the town of Rhegiura. These colonists had per¬ 
petual variance with the Zanclseans on the opposite 
coast of Sicily; a people also of Grecian origin, 
the first of whom were pirates, who settled there 
under Cratsemenes of Samos, and Perieres of 
Chalcis. Anaxilas, now prince of Rhegium, was 
of Messenian race. Hearing therefore of this 
second catastrophe of his mother-country, he sent 
to inform the Messenians at Cyllene, that there 
was, in his neighbourhood, a valuable territory, 
and a town most commodiously situated, which 
should be theirs if they would assist bkn in dis¬ 
possessing the present proprietors, his inveterate 
enemies. The offer was accepted; the con¬ 
federates, victorious by sea and land, besieged 
Zancle; and reducing the inhabitants to extremity, 
an accommodation was agreed upon, by which it 
was determined that the Messenians and Zanclssans 
should hold the city and country in common as 
2 one 
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one people, but that the name should be changed sect. 
to Messene. '— 

Aristomenes for some time still indulged the Ptoian.!.*. 

o c. J 3 

hope, through some favoring contingency, to 
avenge his country on the Lacedamonians. But 
going to Delphi, he found the Pythoness too wise 
to prophesy him any incouragement. Yet tho he 
w'as no longer to shine in a public situation, for¬ 
tune was favorable to his private happiness. 
Damagetus, prince, o^ as he is styled by Grecian 
writers, tyrant, of lalysus in the iland of Rhodes, 
happened to be at Delphi inquiring of the oracle 
Avhom he should marry; for it seems to have 
been about this time that Delphi was in highest 
repute; individuals often straining their circum¬ 
stances to obtain its advice on their more inte¬ 
resting private concerns. To a question in its 
nature rather puzzling, the Pythoness gdve a very 
prudent answer, and at the same time of uncom¬ 
monly obvious interpretation. She directed 
Damagetus to take the daughter of the man of 
highest character among the Greeks. Aristomenes, 
then on the spot, was unquestionably in reputation 
the first of the Greeks, and he had a daughter 
unmarried. Damagetus, therefore, made his pro¬ 
posals, which were accepted; and Aristomenes 
passed with him to Rhodes, where he is said to 
have passed the rest of his life in honorable ease. 

' The Lacedmmonians found themselves masters 
of a country almost a desert. The Asinasans, 
indeed, ^hom, on the conclusion of the former 
war they had planted in Messenia, still retained 
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their settlement. To, the Nauplians, lately 
ejected from their country by the Argians, they 
now gave the town and territory of Methone. 
The rest of Messenia they divided among them¬ 
selves : and many of the miserable inhabitants, 
who had been either unable or unwilling to seek 
their fortune out of their native country, they 
reduced to the condition of Helots. 

Such is the account given by Pausanias; for 
the matter, in some principal points confirmed, 
but for the time of the settfement in Sicily, con¬ 
tradicted by earlier and far more authoritative 
writers. Numbers of the Messenians, unwilling 
or unable to emigrate, remained in the country, 
subjected to the harsh dominion of their con¬ 
querors. Many years then after Arlstomenes, if 
his age is rightly assigned, they rose again in ^rms, 
and maintained a war which put Lacedaemon a 
third time to difficulty. Overborne at length by 
superior force, a large part were reduced to the 
condition and name of Helots. Then it was that 
a fortunate number found means to escape from 
the country, and under the patronage of Anaxilas 
prince of Rhe^um, established tliemselves in 
Zancle, which had from them thenameof Messena. 
This new settlement of the Peloponnesian Mes¬ 
senians, among many heavy misfortunes generally 
florishing, has always been a great city, at one 
time the capital of the iland; and an interesting 
memorial of a brave and unfortunate people is 
yet preserved in its name, with us commonly, 
according to the Latin orthography, Messina, but 
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in its own countiy Messana, the original Doric 
form analterecl, to this day. How far the dread¬ 
ful convulsion of the elements, which a few years 
ago involved in common desolation Messina with 
its antient rival Reggio, and violently changing 
the face of nature to a great extent on both coasts, 
may beyond all former calamities urge its final 
downfall, or how far it may still more sufl’er from 
the political volcano, will be for the historian of 
future years to tell. 

Here we might naturally suppose the history 
of Messenia ended. But we shall, in the seijuel, 
find its unfortunate people still taking part occa¬ 
sionally in Grecian affairs, and at length, after 
more than a century and a half, by a very extra¬ 
ordinary revolution, liecoming again the free 
masters of their antient country. 


SECT. 

IV. 


During the long course of years from the first 
hostilities with Messenia to the completion of the 
conquest, Lacedasmon was not without wars vvith 
other neighboring states, nor without political con¬ 
vulsions at home : but the chronology of that 
period is so utterly uncertain, that it were a vain 
attempt to arrange the facts reported, in scattered 
passages, by antient authors of best credit. 
Very early, we are told, a dispute arose concern¬ 
ing the limits of Argolis and Laconia. The 
Lacedajmonians ejected the Argians from Cynuria. 
Then they asserted, with similar violence, a claim 
to the territory of Thyrea. In the old age ol king 
Theopompus, according to Pausanias, (therefore 
between the fitst and second Messenian wars, tho 
A A 3 Herodotus 
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CHAP. Herodotus seems to refer it to a later date) the 
H states meeting, it was deter- 

1.1. c. 8 *. mined, in a conference of the leaders, that the 
pLrLTMm. right to the lands in dispute should be decided 
Thileyd a combat between three hundred men from 
1. S.C. 41 . each army. The rest of the troops on both sides 

retired. The six hundred fought with such de¬ 
termined valor, and such equal strength and skill, 
that two Argians only, Chromius and Alcenor, 
remained alive ; with not a single Lacedaemonian, 
as far as in the dusk of advanced evening they 
could perceive, surviving to oppose them. Eager, 
therefore, to relate their victory, they hastened 
to the Argian camp. But, during the night, 
Othryades, a Lacedasmonian, recovering from the 
loss of blood under which he had fainted, found 
himself, weak as he was, undisputed master of the 
field. His strength sufficed to form a trophy from 
the arms of his slain enemies, and he rested on the 
spot. On the morrow the Argians learned with 
astonishment that the Lacedasmonians claimed 
the victory. Another conference w'as held, in 
which neither side would yield its pretensions. 
The armies again met ; and, after a most obstinate 
conflict, the Argians were defeated. The mea¬ 
sure which followed, reported by Herodotus, and 
;*)«t Ph»d. confirmed by Plato, strongly characterizes both 

1. 89 . 1 .1. jjjg gpijjj. of jjjg spirit of government of 

the times. The whole Argian people having cut 
off their hair, (a common mark of public mourning) 
it was decreed, with solemn curses against trans¬ 
gressors, that ‘ no man should suffer his hair to 
‘ grow, and no woman wear ornaments of gold, 

‘ till 

« 
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‘ till Thyrea were recovered.’ The animosity 
which we shall find long subsisting between Lace- ■—— 
daemon and Argos will, with the recollection of 
these circumstances, not appear extraordinary. 

The Lacedaemonians had also early and long 
contentions with the Arcadians. These allied 
themselves with the Argiaus; with w'hose assist¬ 
ance the city of Tegea, formed, as we have before 
observed, by an assemblage of the inhabitants of ('ll. 4 . srv. 
nine villages, was fortified, and became capable 
of protecting the Arcadian borders against Luce- ii. r..,!,,!. 
dmmonian inroads. None of the neighboring 
people, in the earlier times, oj)poscd Spartan in- '• “ * ’ 

croachments with more valor, or more success, 
than the Tegeans. After often suffering consi¬ 
derable losses, the Lacedsemonians, however, at 
length gained some advantages; and the circum¬ 
stances of the times induced that politic people to 
use the opj>ortunity for forming a close alliance 
with the brave mountaineers ; who in the secpiel 
proved highly serviceable to them in their more 
extensive views of ambition. 

As it is in the nature of human affairs that 
things most advantageous shall have their inherent 
evils, so the nice balance, established by the 
Spartan lawgiver between the several powers of 
the government, naturally produced a constaril, 
and often violent struggle of factions. But as the 
Lacedmmonian institutions were unfavorable to 
litterature, as they strongly inforced secrecy on 
politics, and as foreiners had little access to Sjrarta, 
we are very defectively informer! of the internal 
A A 4 transactions 
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transactions of that state. Authors of greatest 
credit are not to be reconciled concerning the 
first establishment of those magistrates called 
Ephors, who, in course of time, acquired almost 
a despotic authority. Herodotus, Plato, and Xeno¬ 
phon, refer it to Lycurgus: Aristotle, Plutarch, 
and others, to king Theopompus, who completed 
the first conquest of Messenia. If magistrates 
with such a title were appointed by Lycurgus, the 
tenor of that lawgiver’s institutions will not permit 
us to suppose that he meant to allow them powers 
such as they afterward exercised. He certainly 
favored oligarchy; and possibly the large autho¬ 
rity which he committed to the senate might 
sometimes be abused. But from the consent of 
Grecian writers it appears that, if the ephors 
were not first appointed under Theopompus, their 
powers and privileges were, however, considerably 
augmented under his reign. That prince either 
found it necessaiy, for prevention of commotion, 
to grant indulgence to the people ; or convenient, 
for his ow'n power, to raise an authority capable 
of balancing the overbearing spirit of the senate 
whence perhaps the saying reported of him, on 
being reproached for transmitting the regal autho¬ 
rity diminished to his posterity, ‘that on the 
‘ contrary he should transmit it greater, inasmuch 
‘ as he should transmit it firmer.’ 

The ephors were five in number, elected from 
the people and by the people; and the purpose 

of 


" To such a balance, Plato, or whoever wrote the epistle 
attributed to him, seems to refer, where he calls the senate 
and the college of Ephots ts« rtrrifin. 

Epist. 8. p. 354. t. 3. 
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of their office was at first tneerly to preserve to sect. 
the people their constitutional rights against any 
attempts of the kings or senate. The tribunes of a 
R ome afterward, in the cause of their appoint- 
raent, in the purpose of their office, in their original 
powers and privileges, and in what they by de¬ 
grees assumed, very remarkably resembled the 
Spartan ephors; and the history of both goes 
strongly to prove the inherent impotence of the 
antient democracy, which, in two of the best con¬ 
stituted commonwealths of antiquity, unable to 
maintain its own rights, was reduced to the absurd 
necessity of creating and supporting a tyrannical 
magistracy to defend them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Summary View of the State of the Northern 
Provinces of Gkeecje, and of the Establish¬ 
ment of the early Grecian Colonies; with 
the History of Athens, from theTaojAN War 
to the first public Transaction with Persia. 


SECTION I. 

View of the State of the Northern Preninces of Greece after 
the Trojan War. History of Athens from the Trojan War 
to the Abolition of Royalty, and the Appointment of Here¬ 
ditary Archons, 

W HILE Lacedasraon, partly through the 
internal vigor of its singular constitution, 
partly by conquest, was raising itself to a preemi¬ 
nence among the Grecian states, which, since the 
expulsion of the princes of the house of Pelops 
from the throne of Argos, none had obtained, a 
rival power of very different character, and very 
different institutions, was more silently growing 
without Peloponnesus. But the divisions, whence 
arose the weakness and insignificancy of the other 
Grecian people, were among the circumstances 
principally contributing to set Lacedmmon and 
Athens at the head of the nation. During some 
centuries after the Trojan war, we have no histoiy 
of the northern i)rovinces, beyond confused ac¬ 
counts 
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counts of migrations and expulsions, which were sect. 
frequent, and predatory wars, which were almost «—J —> 
unceasing. The principal revolution, of which 
we are informed, was effected by the Boeotians, a ii 24 - B- 
Thessalian people; who, according to Thucydides, 
about sixty years after the Trojan war, migrating 
southward, joined some of their own tribe before 
settled in the neighborhood of Thebes, and, over¬ 
powering the Cadmeians, conquered the whole 
province, from themselves called Bceotia. Thebes 
which, as Homer seems to indicate, had been 
much reduced by the wars preceding the Trojan 
times, became the principal seat of the Boeotians; 
and under them again rose to importance. 

But the history of Boeotia, to a lat? period, 
remarkably verifies an observation of the great 
poet upon its circumstances at a very early day, 

‘ that none could live there without the protection 
* of fortifications'.’ Military spirit is a plant 
naturally florishing in almost every barbaric soil. 

Political wisdom, without which military spirit is 
of very uncertain worth, requires much and careful 
culture, and, even in circumstances the most 
favorable, is of slow growth. The Boeotians could 
conquer, but they knew not how to legislate; 
they could spurn the tyranny of one, but they 
knew not how to establish the equal liberty of all. 

In the country which they had subdued, Thebes, 
by its central situation, the natural strength of the 

eminence 

’ Mentioning the building of the walls of Thebes by Zethus 
and Araphion, he adds : 

. - - ’Ewei ei /tit aTufyurot y iHnitro 

Noiiucr ttijtpCofoi' litTt. 

Od>>5.1. It. V. 
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CH^AP. epiinence on which stood the citadel, the largeness 
*——• of the town, its copious spring of purest water, 
and the fruitfulness of the surrounding plain, 
residence of the chiefs; who proposed 
thence to rule the other towns, in which they settled 
their followers. But the rich acquisition, which 
had been made by arms, was not without arms to 
be preserved: the whole people must be still 
military; and every township must suffice for its 
own protection, at least against sudden attacks 
from near neighbors, against whose spirit of war 
and rapine military force only could give security. 
With such necessary military power, some civil 
power must be allowed for the internal govern¬ 
ment of each municipality. The difficulty then, 
the universal difficulty, as we have formerly 
ch.4.s. i. observed, of Grecian legislation, was to provide 
“ *'*" advantageous bonds by which all should be united, 
so that each might be protected by the strength 
of all, yet all be free. 

We are very imperfectly informed of the 
Boeotian constitution, yet we learn with certainty 
that it was unequal to its purpose. Eleven 
magistrates (when Thucydides wrote) presided, 
with the title of Boeotarch, over the adkirs of the 
jiodor. whole people. Afterward, according to Diodorus 
L’wMM.’ Pausanias, they were only seven. Perhaps 

. 9. c. 13. j.|jg number varied, as the power of Thebes rose 
or sunk, or as the smaller towns suffered or suc¬ 
cessfully resisted oppression. The election of 
these ^eat officers was annual; their authority, 
like that of the kings of old, principally military; 
they commanded in chief the Boeotian armies. 

Thr 
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The political administitition was also in their sect. 
hands, but under the control of four councils; —..—» 
how constituted we are not informed, nor whether /.'s.'c.s?. 
they possessed legislative as well as administrative 
power. Deputies from all the Boeotian towns 
sometimes met in one assembly, where the 
Boeotarchs presided; but this seems to have been 
rather convened on extraordinary occasions, than 
a permanent or periodical council, for transacting 
ordinary business, whether of administration or 
legislation. In general every town legislated for 
itself. All were thus truly separate republics j and 
while Thebes always claimed a right of presidency, Hcrod«i. 
at least of military presidency, a kind of protec- Ti„,eJ'd. 
torship, over all, the rest would often insist that * 
each was united with the others only by voluntary 
league, and competent to decide for itself con¬ 
cerning all its forein Interests, as well as its inter¬ 
nal administration. All the towns of Bceotia, not 
less than of the rest of Greece, were divided 
between an oligarchal and a democratical party; 
but in these early times, the oligarchal mostly 
prevailing in Thebes, the influence of that leading 
city sufficed long to give oligarchy a general jwe- 
ponderancy in Boeotian politics. 

Such is the picture which remaining memorials 
give of the state of Boeotia, from the Thessalian 
conquest downward for centuries; and, in the 
want of more particular accounts, it may serve to 
convey a general idea of the state of the other 
provinces north of the isthmus : each divided into 
little self-governed townships; each distracted 

Ijetweon 
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CHAP, between an oligarchal and A democratical party, with 
'—^—' some connection maintained throaghont the whole, 

• but mostly still more defective than that of Bceotia. 
Thessaly, by the extent and richness of its ter¬ 
ritory, should have carried the greatest political 
importance of perhaps any province of Greece. 
The whole country besides could not raise such a 
force of cavalry ; and no other province, by the 
superiority of its produce to its consumption, could 
equally support expensive establishments, and 
maintain distant warfare. But Thessaly was 
divided, and subdivided, into little governments, 
yet more than Boeotia, with connecting institu¬ 
tions even more defective. Thus the history of 
its people is reduced to confused accounts of con¬ 
quest, of which no detail remains, over the 
northern inhabitants of their own country, the 
Thucyd.1.1. Perrhaebians and Magnates, and of eternal pre- 
1.8.C.27. datory war with the Phocians their southern 
neighbors; whence arose a national animosity 
that nearly involved the subjugation of all Greece, 
when assailed, as will be hereafter related, by 
a forein enemy. 

We have already observed the favorable cir¬ 
cumstances by which Athens became early 
populous and polished beyond the oftier Grecian 
cities. From the time of the Trojan war till after 
the Dorian conquests in Peloponnesus, it affords 
nothing important for history. But such a revo¬ 
lution as that effected by the Heracleids could not 
be rvithout material consequences to a neighbor¬ 
ing state. The Athenian territory at that time 

extended 
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extended to theCorinthianis thmus; where,to mark sect. 
the limits, a pillar had been erected, on one side ■ 

of which was ingraved, ‘ This is Peloponnesus, 

‘ not Ionia,’ for so Attica was then called: on 
the other side, ‘ This is not Peloponnesus, Init 
‘ Ionia.’ But the people of the peninsula itself, 
throughout the province that stretches along the 
coast westward from the isthmus, were of Ionian 
race. When Tisamenus, with his Achaian fol¬ 
lowers from Argos and Lacedaemon, had pro¬ 
cured security to this country against the llera- 
cleids, its narrow bounds were found unequal to 
the increased population: the new comers pre¬ 
vailed against the antient possessors, and the 
Ionian families were mostly compelled to emigrate. 

Athens, always hospitable to the unfortunate, 
amid those extensive troubles through Pelopon¬ 
nesus, prmcipally afforded refuge. Not only the 1.9 p. 393. 
jEgialianlonians, but many Messenians also, under 1.14 p &is. 
Melanthus king of Pylus, resorted thither. The 
Athenians were then ingaged in war with Bceotia; 
and on this account, and perhaps through some 
dread also of the conquering Dorians, were the 
more solicitous to accommodate all that offered, as 
an addition of strength to the state. The charity was 
not unproductive of reciprocal benefit. For the 
armies of Athens and Bceotia meeting, the Boeotian 
king proposed to decide the matter in dispute 
between the two states by single combat between 
himself and Thymoetes, then king of Athens. 
Thymcetes, probably knowing himself inferior in 
bodily strength and agility, declined the challenge. 

But the temper of the times was favorable to that 1.9. p. svs. 

mode 
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CHAP., mode of deciding pcdidcal controversies*. Me> 

<—^ _> lanthus thereftN'e, the Messenian prince, who had 

Uerodot. * bis fortune to seek, offered himself for champion 
of the Athanans, and was accepted: he w«8 
1 .8.C.18, victorious, and the scepter of Athens was his 
reward. IhymeBtes was deposed, and with him 
ended the succession of the family of Theseus. 

Tradition is Jltfe accurate ccmceming* a war 
which followed between, the Athenians and Pelo¬ 
ponnesians. But a conqaering people is com¬ 
monly an overbearing people;' the protection 
given by Athens to the refugees firom Peloponnesus 
would afford pretence; and the Dmians, we find, 
soon after their estaU^hment in the .peninsula, 
made incroachm^ts on the Athenian frontier, 
and. founded tlm town of Megara on the northern 
Strabo, coast of thc SaTOtiic sulph. When Codrus sue- 

I 9 o* 393 or 

'' ceeded his father Melantfaus in the kingdom of 
Attica, Megara seems to have been already firmly 
settled. Hostilities however continued, or were 
B. c. recommet^ed; and so large assistance came to 
*0*0 B Megmsans from Peloponnesus, that Athens 
■ itself was^ ftireatened with subversion. While 
the hostile armies were encamped rso near together 
that a battle appeared unavoidaUe, die Ddphifoi 
Ljeurg. oracle was consulted about the event The 
■ answer of the Pythoness was understood tolmport 
1Peloponnesians would be victorious, pio- 
v*i.p.tei€. vided they did not kill the Atheoimi king. This 
luaUu. resj^se promulgated, Qodrns, in.^ 

* In the of the Herade^, ac(:o|r^g to Strabo, the 

poeBession of Elela was so determine xara Riw ti waActtrrM 
Strab. 1 . 8, p. 357. 
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spirit of the age, determined to devote his life sect. 

for the good of his country. Disguising himself ._!_■_ 

in the habit of a peasant, with a fagot on his . 
shoulder, and a hook in his hand, he entered the 
enemy’s camp. Observing in one part a crowd of 
soldiers, he pushed in among them; words arose; 
he struck a soldier with his hook; the.soldier 
retorted with his sword, and Codrus was killed. 

Inquiry being presently made about the tumult, 
the body was found to be that of the king of 
Athens; upon which the Peloponnesian chiefs, 
dreading the accomplishment of the oracle to 
their overthrow, hastily withdrew their forces into 
Peloponnesus. A jioace with Mcgara seems to 
have followed \ 

The death of Codrus, while it thus fortunately 
delivered Athens from the dangers of forein war, 
was the immediate cause of internal sedition, 
threatening nearly ecjual evils. Medon, eldest Pauson. 
son of Codrus, was lame; and bodily ability still *’ ‘ 
held that high rank in popular estimation, that 
his younger brother made advantage of this defect 
to dispute the succession with him. Each found 
strong support; but the contention brought for¬ 
ward a third party still stronger, which was for 
excluding both, declaring they would have no s.;i...i i,. 
king but Jupiter. The most fatal consequences Nni.' ‘' 

were 

’ 'rhe spot wUere Codrus fell was preserved in memory, 
or pretend^ to be preserved, in the time of Pausanias, and 
shown near the altar of the Muses on the bank of the llissus, 
opposite to the temple of Diana Agrotera, whose ruins yet 
remain on the other bank. Pausan. 1 .1. c. 19. Sir George 
VVheler's Journey into Greece, and Stuart’s Antiijuities of 
Athens. 

B B 
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CHAP, were to be apprehended, when fortunately a 
'——< declaration of the Delphian oracle was procured 
' in favor of Medon, and the business was amicably 

accommodated. It was determined that, after 

# ' 

Codrus, who had merited so sinplaily of his 
country, none ought to be honored with a title 
of which it was impossible for any living man to 
be comparatively worthy: that, however, Medon 
should be first magistrate of the commonwealth, 
with the title of Archon, chief, or prince; and that 
this honor should remain hereditary in his family; 
but that the Archon should be accountable to the 
assembly of the people for due administration of 
his high office. And as Attica then, through the 
multitude of refugees, overabounded with inhabi- 
Herodot. tauts, it was agreed that a colony should be sent 
stnib. i.ii. to Asia Minor, of which Androclus and Neleus, 
A 640.’ ‘ younger sons of Codrus, should be leaders. Thus 

was internal quiet restored to Athens as happily 
as external peace. The restless spirits mostly 
joined in the migration: the storm of contending 
factions dispersed; and the affairs of the common¬ 
wealth flowed so smoothly for some generations 
after, that no materials for history remain. 


SECTION II. 

Grecian Hands: MtMc and Ionic Migrations: Grecian 
Colonies in Asia Minor, TM'Oce, Cyprus, Africa, SkAy, 
and Italy. 

WHIES Athens thus was injoying repose, and the 
ambiUon of Lacedaemon was yet confined within 
the narrow bounds of Peloponnesus, the theater 

of 
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of Grecian action, or, we may say, Greece itself, sect. 
was expanding very greatly, through those name- >—‘ 
rous colonies which w-ere poured forth in every 
direction. Of the Grecian ilands, Crete almost 
alone has occurred hitherto as an object of history. 

The others of the ;Egean sea were antiently held, 
and perhaps originally, some by Phenicians, but 
most by the people called Leleges, a branch, HewioL 
apparently of the Pelasgian hord, w ho, as well as stnik 
the Phenicians, exercised continual piracy. Minos 
king of Crete expelled both, and planted colonies 
of his own people in their room. Afterward tlie 
power of the Cretan kings decaying, some of those 
ilands became independent, and others were va¬ 
riously subjected. Euboea, one of the largest and 
most valuable in the Grecian seas, never probably 
was under the dominion of the Cretan kings, and 
indeed was scarcely in the circumstances of an 
iland ; being separated from the coast of Bceotia 
by a channel so narrow and shallow’ that it is 
in effect an adjoining peninsula. While the Ionic 
Pelasgians of Attica spred southward into Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, they had also extended their settlements 
northward into this iland, where Chalcis and 
Eretria are said to have been Athenian colonies 
before the Trojan war. Those two cities, tho 
distinct governments, yet maintained such close 
alliance as to form almost one state, a^d became 
veryflorishing. They held the neighboring ilands 
of Andros, Tenos, and Ceos in subjection : they 
extended the Grecian name northward by planting 
the peninsulas of Pallene and Athos, together 
with the territory arounu Olynthus on the 
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CHAP, confines of Thrace and Macedonia; and they 
>■—^—> established colonies in Italy and Sicily. 

supposed by some authors, but 
apparently without good grounds, that, before the 
Trojan war, migrations had been made from 
Chap. 1. Greece to Asia Minor. We have seen that tlie 

KCt. 4 . of 

ibu Hist, earliest known people of the western parts of that 
country differed little in origin or in language 
from the inhabitants of Greece; and some of the 
towns on the coast were held by people so unques¬ 
tionably Grecian, at so early a period, that the 
antiquarians of aftertimes, unwilling to allow any¬ 
thing to be Greek that did not originate from 
Greece, were at a loss to account for their esta¬ 
blishment. Miletus, mentioned by Homer in his 
catalogue, and Teos, and Smyrna, are said by 
Sirebo, Strabo to have been Grecian towns before the 
5%&634.' Trojan war. But the great Aeolic and Ionic 
migrations made a complete revolution in the 
state of that fine country, and gave it almost 
intirely a new people. Of those extraordinary 
and important events, no antient author having 
left any complete account, it must be endevored 
to connect the scattered information remaining 
from writers of best authority, among whom 
Strabo will be our principal guide. 

Not the prosperity, not the policy, but the 
troubles and misfortunes of the country gave 
origin to the principal colonies from Greece. The 
!tr.bo, .®oLtc MIGRATION was 80 immediate con.se- 
’10.^447. quence of the conquest of Peloponnesus by the 
Heracleids. Penthilus, one of the sons of Orestes, 
*• *■ *■ took refuge upon that occasion in Euboea, whither 

multitude^ 
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multitudes of Peloponnesians followed. Many 
found settlements there; but the larger number, 
joined by a powerful body of Boeotians, passed 
with their prince into Thrace. He dying, his son 
Echelatus led the colony across the Hellespont, 
and made himself master of Troy; putting then, 
it is supposed, a final period to that unfortunate 
city, and to the name of its people. In the mean 
time, Cleues and Malaiis, also of the race of 
Agamemnon, had assembled a number of Pelo¬ 
ponnesian fugitives on Mount Phricius in Locris, 
near Thermopylm; and, passing thence to Asia 
Minor, founded the town of Cuma. Thus the 
whole coast, from Cyzicus on the Propontis to the 
river Hermus, together with the iland of Lesbos, 
conquered by Grais son of Echalatus, became 
settled by Peloponnesians and Boeotians, and 
received the name of iEolis or jEolia. How Jong 
the monarchy was maintained we find no infor¬ 
mation. Very early however the Aiolian towns 
appear to have become, like those of the mother- 
country, separate republics. An assembly at 
Cuma, for a common sacrifice, but, as far as 
appears, without any professed political object, 
assisted to support some little connection between 
the jEolian cities. 

The great Ionic migration took place some¬ 
what later, but produced colonies yet more 
florishing. It was led from Athens by Androclus 
and Neleus, younger sons of Codrus, upon the 
occasion, already mentioned, of the determination 
of the succession to the archonship in favor of 
Medon. A great multitude followed: many 
B B 3 Athenians, 
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CHAP. Athenians, and almost all the Ionian and Mes- 
- ■ j genian families which the Dorian conquest had 
driven for, refuge to Athens. They seized the 
finest part of the coast of Asia Minor, and, 
Hcrcdut. apcording to Herodotus, the finest country under 
the most favorable climate in the world; extend¬ 
ing from the river Hermus southward to the 
headland of Posideion, and including the Hands 
of Chios and Samos. The Carian inhabitants 
were expelled, the Grecian were associated; and 
twelve cities were founded, which became all very 
considerable: Ephesus, Miletus, Myus, Lebedos, 
Colophon, Priene, Teos, Erythr®, Phocaea, 
Clazomenmj Chios, and Samos; to which was 
afterward added Smyrna, acquired from the 
i^olians. Androclus fixed his residence at 
Ephesus, Neleus at Miletus. The authority of 
the former is said, by Strabo, to have extended 
over all the settlements. But monarchal was early 
superseded by republican government, with the 
claim of separate sovereinty for every municipal 
administration. A confederacy, however, appa¬ 
rently better established than the iEolian, con¬ 
nected the Ionian cities, with a regular general 
HnroA. I. ]. councU Called Panionion, or the Panionian Synod. 
Irato, ***' Its sessions were originally held in a desert spot of 
promontory of Mycale, and Neptune was the 
IS. c. 49 . deity to whom it addressed sacrifices and looked 
for protection. Afterward, among the wars of 
the country, a situation in readier reach of human 
help being found requisite, a place was chosen, 
still not within the walls of a town, but near 
Ephesus. The territory thus acquired on the 

continent 
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continent of Asia Minor, scarcely anywhere sect. 
perhaps extending forty miles from the coast up '— i|- ^ 
the country, was, however, in length from the • 
north of Aiolis to the south of Ionia, hear four 
hundred. 

Still the Greeks acquired settlements south¬ 
ward of this tract, within the bounds of that 
corner of Asia which the great migrations had left 
to the Carians, genuine descendants of the Leleges, j 
and which retained the name of Caria. Here iLeins, 
the Troezenians founded Halicarnassus, which 
became much more considerable than the parent- 
city. The adjacent iland of Rhodes had been simb.., 
very early occupied by people of Grecian race, 
some from Crete, it is said, some from Thessaly : 
and Homer relates, that Tlepolemus, son of {•‘*j 
Hercules, carried a colony thither from Argos, i. *.». 674 . 
and afterward joined in the expedition against 
Troy, The great poet celebrates the power and 
wealth of Rhodes. In his time it was divided 
between three independent states, which were not sirab. 1. 14 . 
till some centuries after united, when the city of r- 
Rhodes was built, in a very advantageous situa¬ 
tion for a common capital of the iland. A 
happy system of government prevailed: people 
of higher rank alone directed public affairs, but 
provision was made for the welfare and security 
of all*. Hence Rhodes long florished in com¬ 
merce, arts, and arms, and extended its dominion 

over 

• Strabo is warm in eulogy of the Rhodian government: 
e»u(i«rv » •»»«#»>», he says. But his phrase to express^ its 
character is particularly remarkable: AyiitnnSut t nVt» oi 
ti tnunfanijutn. 1. 14. p. t)5a. 
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over a considerable territory upon the neighborinj; 
continent. The Halicarnassians, on the contrary, 
held Cos, with some smaller Hands, in subjection. 
Other toWns, on the continent and in the Hand 
were founded by colonies from Megara. The 
Carian colonies in general boasted the Dorian 
name. Their people, like the . 3 iolian and lonians, 
held meetings for common sacrifice, for which the 
promontory of Triopium was the chosen place ; 
but their political connection, like that of the 
iEolians, was very imperfect. 

The northern coast of the iEgean sea was not 
successfully and permanently settled by people 
from Greece so early as the eastern. It was, 
however, still an early period when, beside the 
acquisitions already mentioned of the Eubceans, 
all the best situations on the Thracian coast of 
the .Egean, and on both shores of the Propontis, 
were possessed by Greeks, and some establishments 
were made far in the Euxincsea. Macedonia, 
occupied by a colony from Argos, under a leader 
of the family of Temenus the Ileracleid, will 
require its own history. 

But these were not the most distant, or the most 
extraordinary of the Grecian acquisitions in those 
remote ages. Poetical tradition says, and the 
most judicious Grecian writers adopted the report, 
that, shortly after the Trojan war, Teucer, son of 
Telamon, and brother of the celebrated Ajax, 
leading a colony from the little Hand of Salamis 
on the coast of Attica, founded the city of Salamis 
in Cyprus. Unquestionably Cyprus was ve^ 
early settled by Greeks. It had still earlier been 

occupied . 
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occupied by the Phenicians; from whom it derived sect. 
that worship of the goddess Venus, originally a . “■ ■ 
Syrian goddess, for which it became early and k"'';';';;,.:,. 
continued long remarkable. Cyprus was then 

wooded like the uncleared parts of America._ ’• 

The Phenicians therefore, who, through their uf“.!684. 
superiority in arts and manufactures, found more 
immediate profit in trading to inhabited countries ' 
than in planting the uninhabited, seem not to 
have been averse to the establishment of Greek 
adventurers there. On the contrary, the over¬ 
abundance of wood and the consequent scarcity 
of people were esteemed such inc(»nveuicncies, 
and the value of soil covered witli wood was so 
trifling, that it was long custonwy to give lands to 
any who would clear them. Colony therefore fol¬ 
lowed colony, from Laconia, from Argos, from 
Athens, and some other parts. Thus, in time, 

Cyprus became completely a (Jrecian iland; and, 
from being an object for nothing but its ship- 
timber and its copper-mines, was made a rich and 
populous country, fruitful in corn, and famous for 
the excellence and abundance of its wines and 
oil. It was however, in early times, divided into 


too many litde states for any one to become 
considerable ; and these fell mostly under that Siraliu, 
reprobated sort of monarchy which the Greeks ’ 
denominated tyranny’. 


Among the most southern of that cluster of 
little Hands in the Aigean sea, called the Cyclades, strai., j. id! 
is Thera, planted at an early period by a colony Mr.p.sar. 
from Lacedaemon, This little liand also sent out 

its N. and B. 
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its colony: the city of Cyrene in Africa ori¬ 
ginated thence; and through the excellence of its 
soil, the opportunity of extending its territory, 
the convenience of its situation for commerce, and 
the advantage of its climate for productions va¬ 
luable in exchange, Cyrene rose to an importance 
impossible for the mother-country ever to attain. 
Its horses, of Arabian breed, by their victories on 
the course of Olympia, procured celebrity to their 
owners and their country from the pen of Pindar; 
whose extant works bear testimony to the early 
wealth of Cyrene, and to the largeness of the towns 
that arose from it over that part of Africa which 
acquired the name of the Cyrenaic. Barca, after¬ 
ward called Ptolema'is, became early a consider¬ 
able independent commonwealth. 

Thus great and thus widely spred were the 
early Grecian colonies eastward, northward, and 
southward ; and yet they were exceeded, in histo¬ 
rical importance at l^t, by those planted toward 
the west. Italy and Sicily were, in Homer’s 
time, scarcely known but by name. They were 
regions of imaginary monsters and real savages; 
and the great poet has described^ as accu¬ 
rately, as he has painted those fandbtlly. ‘ Neither 
‘ plowing nor sowing,’ he says, ‘ they feed on the 
‘ spontaneous productions of the soil They have 
‘ no assemblies for public debate; no magistrates 
‘ to toforce laws; no conunon concerns of any 
‘ kind; but they dwell in caverns on mpuntain- 
‘ t(^s ; and every one is magistrate and lawgiver 
* to his own family.’ TIm' calamities and various 
confusion insuing from the Trojan war are said to 

have 
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have occasioned the first Grecian migrations to sect. 
those countries; which appears highly probable, . . 

tho we should not implicitly believe the traditions • 
which name the leaders and the spots on which 
they severally settled. But while we doubt whe- i s. 
ther Diomed, after having established colonies of 
his followers in Arpi, Canusium, and Sipontum in *“■ 
Apulia, really penetrated- to the bottom of the "““P' ^ 
Adriatic gulph, and became master of the country i’- 
about the mouth of the Po; whether Pisa in i-i'> »• iso. 
Tuscany was built by those Peloponnesian Pisseans i! s?^*'230. 
who had followed Nestor to the siege of Troy; t 
and whether, as report says, at a still earlier day, 
the Arcadian Evander founded that village on the 
bank of the Tiber, which afterward became Rome; 
still we learn with unquestionable certainty that, 
if these were not facts, yet Grecian colonies were 
settled in various parts of Italy at a very early 
period: so early, that tho we can trace them very 
high, yet their origin lies beyond all investigation. 

The reputation was hence acquired by Cuma, on Strabo, 
the Campanian coast, of being the oldest of all " 
the Grecian towns both in Italy and Sicily; be¬ 
cause it could with the greatest certainty refer its 
foundation to the remotest era. It wws a colony 
led by Megasthenes and Hippocles from Chalcis ibid- 
and Cuma in Euboea, not a great while, according 


to Velleius Paterculus, after the founding of those vd. Putte. 
towns by the Athenians. The Campanian Cuma 
prospered and sent out its own colonies: Naples 
is among its offspring. 

One florishing settlement in that inviting country 
would incourage farther advoiturcs. The Chal- 

cidians 
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CHAP, cidians of Euboea, ue are told, finding at a 
t . following period, their population too great for 
territory, consulted the Delphian oracle. 

** ' The Pythoness directed them to decimate their 
whole people, and send a tenth to found a colony. 
Ithappened that some of the principal Messenians, 
of those who had fled their country after the first 
war with Lacedasmon,' were at the same time at 
Delphi to ask advice of the god. The managers 
of the oracle commanded them to join in the 
adventure with the decimated Chalcidians. Both 
parties were pleased with the order; and chusing 
for their leader a Messenian of the Heracleid 
family, they founded Rhegium on the southern 
point of Italy, which became a florishing and 
sirab. 1.6. powerful state. Not long after, Tarentum was 
founded by Lacediemomans; Locri Epizephyrii, 
and Medama, by Locrians from Crissa; Scylle- 
ticum, afterward called Scyllacium, by Athenians; 
Crotona, and Sybaris, from whose ruin rose 
Thurium, by Achaians; Salentum and Brundu- 
sium, by Cretans. Some of these had many 
inferior towns within their territory: and in the 
end full half the coast of Italy came into the 
possession of Greeks. 

While the coasts of Italy thus became Grecian 
ground, setdements were made with equal or 
Thucyd. superior success in Sicily. Thucydides informs 
'■ us that the name by which that iland first became 

known to the Greeks, was Trinacria; and that the 
first inhabitants, concerning whom any traditfon 
reached them, were the Cyclopes and Lsestrigons; 
whose history however, with his usual judgment. 
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he professes to leave to the poets. The Sicans, sect. 
from whom it acquired the name of Sicania, he '—— 
supposes to have passed from Spain; driven from • 
their settlements there by the Lygurians. After¬ 
ward the Sicels, forced by similar violence from 
their native Italy, urested from the Sicans the 
greatest and best part of the iland, and fixed upon 
it that name which it still retains. At a vei-y 
early period the Phcnicians had established, in 
some of the most secure situations around the 


coast, not colonies, but factories, for the meer pur- Timcyd. 
poses of trade; and probably less the uninfluenced *’■'' 
violence of the barbarous natives, than Phenician 
policy directing that violence, has given occasion 
to those reports, so much cultivated by the poets. 


of giants and monsters peculiar to Sicily. No Strabo. 
Grecian trader dared venture thither: but some " ’’ 


Phocian soldiers, in returning from the siege of 
Troy, being driven by stress of weather to the 
coast of Africa, and unable, in the' im[)erfection of 
navigation, thence directly to reach Greece, crossed 
to the Sicilian coast. It happened that there 
they fell in with some Trojans, who, after the Thucyd. 
overthrow of their city, had wandered thus far in 
quest of a settlement. Brotherhood in distress *■ 

united them; they found means to make alliance Nic. mii. 
with the Sicans in the western part of the iland; 
and, establishingthemsclves there, Trojans, Greeks, 
and Sicans, formed together a new people, who 
acquired the new name of Elymians. The strong 
holds of Eryx and Egesta, called by the Romans 
Segesta, became their principal towns. 


It 
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It was, according to Ephorus, as he is quoted 
by Strabo, in the next age, or generation, after 
this event, that Theoclcs or Thucles, an Athenian, 
being driven also, by stress of weather, on the 
eastern coast of the iland, had opportunity to 
observe how little formidable the barbarous in¬ 
habitants in that part really were, as well as how 
inviting the soil' and climate. On his return he 
endevored to procure the authority of the Athenian 
government for establishing a colony there; but, 
not succeeding, he went to Chalcis in Euboea, 
where his proposal was more favorably received. 
Many Chalcidians ingaged in the adventure. 
Thus incouraged, many from other parts of Greece 
joined them; and, under the conduct of Thucles, 
they founded Naxus, the first Grecian town of 
Sicily. 

A prosperous beginning here, as in Italy, 
invited more attempts. It was according to 
Thucydides, in the very next year after the 
founding of Naxus, that Archias, a Corinthian, 
of Heracleid race, led a colony to Sicily. To 
the southward of Naxus, but still on the eastern 
coast, he found a territory of uncommon fer¬ 
tility, with a harbor singularly safe and commo¬ 
dious. Within the harbor, and barely detached 
from the shore, was an iland, about two miles in 
circumference, plentifully watered by that re¬ 
markable fountain, which, through the poets 
chiefly, has acquired renown by the name of 
Arethusa. From this advantageous post he ex¬ 
pelled the Sicels, and founded there the city which 


. 3 


became 
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became the great and celebrated Syracuse. Mean* 
while Naxus so increased and florished, that, in 
the sixth year only from its foundation, its people, • 
still under the conduct of Thucles, driving the 
Sicels before them, founded first Leontini, and 
soon after Catena. About the same time a new 


SECT. 

11 . 


colony from Megara, under Lamis, founded the 
Hyblaean Megara. It was not till above forty ThueyH. 
years after, that any settlement was attempted 
on the southern coast, when a united colony of 
Rhodians and Cretans founded Gela. But the 
superiority of the Greek nation in Sicily was 
already decided ; and Tauromenium, Selinus, 
Himera, Acra;, Casmcna-, Camarina, Acragas, 
called by the Romans Agrigentum, and Zancle, 
afterward named Messena, became considerable 
cities, mostly colonies from those before founded 
in that iland, or in Italy. The interior of both 
countries remained to the former race of in- 
habitants. 

It is indeed remarkable that the Greeks seem 
never to have coveted inland territories: their active 
temper led them always to maritime situations; 
and if driven from these, they sought still others of 
the same kind, however remote from their native 
country, rather than be excluded from the means 
which the sea affords for communication with all 
the world. Accordingly the Italian and Sicilian 
Greeks-(whose possessions were so extended -as 
to acquire the name of Great Greece) and not 
less the African colonies, maintained constant 

intercourse with the country of their forefathers : 

particularly 
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particularly they frequented the Olympian games, 
the great meeting for all people of Grecian race. 
Still greater advantages perhaps were derived from 
the yet more intimate communication maintained 
by some of them with the Asiatic colonies: for 
there Grecian art and science first rose to splendor: 
there Grecian philosophy had its birth, and from 
the iland of Samos on the Asiatic coast the great 
Pythagoras came and settled at Crotona in Italy. 
Thus the colonics in general advanced nearly 
e{|ually in improvements of art, science, and civi¬ 
lization, and sometimes went even before the 
mother country. The first system of laws com¬ 
mitted to writing among the Greeks, according to 
Strabo, was the celebrated code of the Epizephy- 
rian Locrians, composed by Zaleucus; and scarcely 
any had greater fame, none was more extensively 
adopted, than that of the Catanian lawgiver Cha- 
rondas. The political institutions of Zaleucus, 
were, according to Ephorus, as he is cited by 
Strabo, principally taken from those of Crete and 
Lacedamion; the criminal law from the practice 
of the court of Areiopagus at Athens. It is said 
to have had the merit of being the first among the 
Greeks that secured the accused against the arbi¬ 
trary authority of judges, by stating the penalty 
for every transgression ; and his system altogether 
was admired for the general easiness of its appli¬ 
cation, upon liberal principles, to all possible 
occurrences. Ilis religious and moral precepts, 
always an essential part of the system of every 
early lawgiver, if we might give any credit to the 

disputed 
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disputed account of Diodorus, had very superior sect. 
merit*. —ill—. 

Few of the Grecian colonies were founded with 
any view to extend the dominion of the mother- 
country. Often the leaders were no more than p»,is*ii. 
pirates, not unlike the buccaneers of modern times. Her«ioi!' 
On a savage coast they seized a convenient port, 
set. slaves to cultivate the adjoining lands, and 
themselves continued their cruises, ^^"hen a state siraK 
by a public act sent out a colony, the purpose was i«iai.'’,ie '’ ' 
generally no more than to deliver itself from 
numbers too great for its territory, or from factious ''“Yag. 
men, whose means of power at home were unequal 
to their ambition. Corinth, however, early, and 
in later times Athens, had sometimes fartlicr views. 
Possessing naval force, they could give protection 
and exact obedience; of which the Grecian com¬ 
monwealths in general could do neither. For the 
most part, therefore, in the colonies, as in Greece 
itself, every considerable town claimed to be an 
independent state; and, unless oppressed by a 
powerful neighbor, maintained itself by its own 
strength an,d its alliances. 


• The ace of these lawgivers is very uncertain. Aristotle 
mentions it as reported that Charondas was fellow-disciple of 
the Spartan lawgiver Lycurgus, under the Cretan Thales, 
and that Zaleucus studied under Charondas, 1 olit. 1 . 2 .c. i .. 
The inaccurate Diodorus, on tlic conUary, without hesitation, 
makes Charondas cotemporary with Pericles. “ 
nevertheless unlikely that his age was so remote as Aristotle s 
report would make it. His reputation however vras such 
^ong the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, that 1 lato does not 
scruple to rank him with Solon: 

Plat- de Rep. 1 . 10. p. 599 - 1 - *• 


vor.. I. 
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SECTION III. 

History of AHtetis, from the abolition of Royally to the 
Legislation of Solon. 

Having thus briefly surveyed the extensive and 
important acquisitions of the Greek nation in 
various forein parts, we return to Athens. We 
have heretofore had occasion to observe that all 
the traditions of the Greeks, concerning the early 
history of their country, bear strong marks, if not 
of accuracy, yet at least of honesty. Even those 
ages distinguished by the epithets poetical, fabu¬ 
lous, and heroic, are far from abounding with 
matter of flattery to the Greek nation. Homer’s 
perfect impartiality is perhaps among the greatest 
wond&rs of his works; and from the period w hen 
his history ceases, to that in which the first prose 
historians lived, a space of at least two centuries 
and a half, we find absolutely nothing of what 
the character of vanity, so liberally attributed to 
the Greek nation, might lead us to expect. It is 
an observation of Sallust, that the actions of the 
Athenians really great, nevertheless owe their 
superior reputation much to the superior manner 
in which their historians have related them. But 
those celebrated actions of the Athenians did not 
begin till the eyes of many inlightened and jealous 
people were upon them. That remote period of 
their^history where invention, secure from con¬ 
viction, might riot in flattery, is remarkably barren 
of circumstances flattering to the nation. Cecrops, 

their' 
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tlicir first hero, was no Athenian; even their sect. 
favorite 'flieseus was not born in their country: s—^ 3 — 
Codrus was a Peloponnesian; and, with Codrus, 
heroism in the antient style ended. Here appears 
a striking difference between the histories of 
Cireece and of Rome. The first accounts of 
Greece present us with a people inferior to the 
inhabitants of other known countries, looking uji 
with reverence to any strangers who would do 
them the honor to come among them. After the 
limes of the hydras, chimeras, flying horses, sea- 
monsters, and other mythological e.xtravagiincies, 
the hero whose actions remain recorded as most 
extraordinary, is Aristomencs; whose memory 
was cherished as the solace of an unfortunate 
people, while their conquerors, become the most 
powerful of the Greeks, have attributed no re¬ 
markable celebrity to any of their great mfen of 
the same age; but have left unquestionable vic¬ 
tories to speak for themselves by their cHects only. 

But the history of Rome, from the establishment 
of the consulate, is made up of gross flattery to 
the people at large, and to the great families in 
particular, till it became, in too notorious reality, 
a disgrace to human nature. I would not depre¬ 
ciate the just merit of the Romans. If we had 
no history of Rome from the time when it was 
sacked by the Gauls to the time when it ruined 
Carthage, still we should be certain that, in that 
interval, it must have produced not a few, but a 
whole people of great men. It is the history only, 
and not the people of dreece and Rome, that I 
mean at present to compare. In consequence of 
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CHAP, the modest veracity of the Attic historians, Athens 

__> is almost without history for some generations 

after the death of Codrus. The few objects oc¬ 
curring are not matter of boast. Twelve archons 
are named, who followed Medon by hereditary 
succession ; and the vanity of aftertimes has not 
ascribed to any one of them, or to any one man 
under their government, a memorable action; 
tho, according to Blair’s chronology, the reigns of 
the thirteen were of no less than three hundred 
and sixteen years, from the year before Christ one 
thousand and .seventy, to the year seven hundred 
and fifty-four. Newton, who places the death 
of Codrus only eight hundred and four years 
before Christ, makes the interval to the death of 
Alcmaeon, the thirteenth archon, no more than 
one hundred and fifty-seven. It may not be 
absolutely useless to lay before the reader the 
barren list of names, which the investigators of 
Attic antiquities have preserved, as of persons 
who, under the title of king or archon, reigned in 
Attica from earliest tradition to this period. He 
will judge whether inventive posterity has attri¬ 
buted to them an improbable propi>rtion of brilliant 
atchievemcnts. Ogyges is mentioned as a prince 
who reigned at a time beyond connected tradition. 
After an undetermined interval, the next named 
is the Egyptian Cecrops. To him succeeded 
Cranaiis, Amphictyon, Erechtheus, Pandion, 
.®geus, Theseus, Menestheus, Demophobn, 
Oxyntes, Aphidas,Thymcetes, Melanthus, Codrus, 
Medon, Acastus, Archippus, Thersippus, Phorbas, 
Megacles, Diognetus, Pherecles, Ariphron, Thes- 

picus, 
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picus, AgamcKtor, iEschylus, Alcmajon. Some sect. 
writers have supposed three kings more between <—111— 
Amphictyon and JEgeus; making a second Ce- • 
crops, a second Pandion, and a second Erechtheus; 
or calling the first Erichthonius. 

During the reigns of the hereditary archons, wc 
do not learn that the Athenians had any transac¬ 
tions with other people, unless from the incidental 
mention by Strabo of their accession to the {’a- 
laurean league, of wViich some account has already 
been given. The next important occurrence in 
their history is a farther change in the constitu¬ 
tion. On the death of Alcma;on, Charops was ’ - 

raised to the archonship upon condition of holding ,\. 

it for ten years only: but the naked fact alone \ 
remains recorded, unimbcllishcd as unexplained, 

Six archons are said to have followed Charoi)s by- 
appointment for ten years. Put, on the expiration (■* 
of the archonship of Eryxias, a farther and greater f>o7. n. 
change was made; the duration of the office 
was reduced to a single year, and its duties 684. K 
were divided among nine j)ersons. These were 
appointed by lot, but out of the first order of 
the state, the eupatrids or nobles, only. All 
bore the title of Archon, but they diflered in 
dignity and in function. One princijially re¬ 
presented the majesty of the state: by his name 
the year of his magistracy was distinguished; 
whence he was sometimes called Archop Efiony- 
mus, but more usually he was intitled simply 
the Archon. The second in rank had the title 
of King. He was head of the religion of the 
commonwealth, to which principally the peculiar 
/unctions ot his dignity related. The Polemarch 
r r .3 wa^ 
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CH^AP. was third ; and originally his office was what the 
'——' title imports, chief in military affairs. The other 

■ six archons had the common title of Thesmothete: 
they presided as judges in the ordinary courts of 
justice, and the six formed a tribunal which had a 
peculiar jurisdiction. The nine together fonned 

i''r'c‘'ij 6 council of state. Legislation remained with 

■ the assembly of the people ; but almost the whole 
administration, political, military, judiciary, and 
religious, was with the archons. 

Farther than this we are little exactly informed 
what was yet the constitution of Athens: for 
writing was hitherto so little practised in Greece, 
that there were no written laws. It was therefore 
impossible for improvements in legislation, or in 
the forms of government, to advance with any 
steddy pace, or, except with such extraordinary 
institutions as those of Crete and Lacedaemon, 
to rest on any firm ground. The abolition of 
hereditary supreme magistracy is a measure not 
generally likely to bring internal peace to a 
country; and the Athenian history, during above 
Chtonol!" ^ century which, according to the lowest compu¬ 
tation, passed between the appointment of annual 
archons and the Persian invasion, is supplied by 
scarcely anything but intestine troubles. Soverein 
power being open to all the principal families, 
some, who could not obtain it bv legal, would 

Herodot. t v •n * ° ^ 

1. 5 . c. 71 . seek it by illegal means. Cylon, a man of a 
?. i“'c.‘*i26. very antient and powerful house ®, ill bore the 
superiority of the Alcmasonids, who claimed de- 
i.2.c.t8. scent from the perpetual archons, and the kings 
of the Neleid line. He had married the daughter 

of. 
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of Theagenes, tyrant of Megara; he liad l)ceH 
victor in the chariot-race at the Olympian games; '— 
a circumstance which in those days of itself gave . 
rank and reputation, not without some o])inion of 
peculiar favor from the god of the festival; and 
being apparently a man of much ambition and 
little understanding, he interpreted a dubious re¬ 
sponse of the Delphian oracle as a declaration of 
divine blessing upon his purpose of making him¬ 
self by violence master of the republic. With 
some troops, which he received from his father- 
in-law, he seized the citadel of Athens. But he 
seems to have been little prepared for the farther 
prosecution of his enterprize. Megacles, head 
of the Alcmaeonid family, was archon. TIk- 
people ran to arms under his conduct, tind imme¬ 
diately laid siege to the citadel. Its strength 
might have enabled Cylon to mainUiin himscit 
there, but he was without stores. I'amine there¬ 
fore pressing, he was not ashamed to seek his ow n 
safety in flight, leaving his adherents to their ow n 
measures. The manners of the age affordcil 
better ground of hope in the superstition than in 
the generosity of their enemies. Forsaking there¬ 
fore their arms they fled to the altars. Persuaded 
then to quit these, under promises of personal 
security, they were notwithstanding condemned 
and executed. The moral, the political, but still 
far more the religious guilt of this sacrilegious 
perfidy, made a deep impression upon the minds 
of the Athenian people. Political power remained 
with the archon and his party, but popular favor 
bc"an to attach more to the cause of the injured. 
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CHAP. We are not informed what, beyond a genera 
»- j sense of the intolerable evils of an unsettled go 
. vernment, and an uncertain jurisprudence, led t< 
01.5s. 1. the legislation of Draco, which soon followed. 

S' Draco was a man whose severe morals and in- 
. 572 . N. , 11 . 

01. .■59.1. flexible uprightness justly recommended him, bul 

6-23 B unfortunately of genius very inferior tc 

the undertaking. The political constitution ht 
left nearly as he found it, but he established 
a new system of penal law. All crimes, equally 
from the most enormous to the most trifling, that 
became objects of his statutes, he made capital; 
Piut. Solon, urging that a breach of any positive law, being 
treason to the jurisprudence of the state, deserved 
death; and he could go no farther for greater 
crimes. The severity of such a system defeated 
its own purpose. Few would be accusers against 
inferior criminals, when the consequence was to 
be fatal to the accused; and the humanity of the 
judges interfering, where that of prosecutors was 
deficient, it followed that all crimes, except those 
highly atrocious, went wholly unpunished, 'fhe 
laws of Draco, therefore, were a very imperfect 
remedy for the evils under which Athens labored; 
in some instances they but increased them 
Plot. Solon. Meanwhile the people of Salamis, probably 
i.aVe'.V. suffering under the weak and uncertain govern¬ 
ment of Athens, revolted, after the example of 
so many other members of Grecian republics, and 
strengthened themselves by alliance with Megara. 

Many 

^ h 99ft66 ttat* veXiTfw f nfuow; 

w nT( w/ui; tiih ■«■», S n *ui 
n Jia ri riii /liyiiff- Aristot. Polit. 
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Many attempts were made to recover the iland 
by force of arms; but always with loss, Then '— 
followed the first instance upon record of any 
direct opposition of the democratical to the oli- 
garchal part of the constitution. The people had 
submitted hitherto to be instruments of the ureat 
in tlieir quarrels with one another; but now they 
refused any more to follow unskilful or unfor¬ 
tunate leaders against revolted fellowsubjects. 
Assembling by themselves, they decreed capital 
punishment against any, private or magistrate, 
who should ever propose to lead them again in 
arms against Salamis. TJie leading men were 
appalled. The lower people then having once 
felt their united strength, with arms in their hands, 
would hold it. But, masters as they were of the 
state, they knew not how to use their new power. 

United, they could prevent others from di¬ 
recting administration, but none were eminent 
enough to take the business upon themselves. 

The law concerning Salamis, as we learn from ThucyS. 

L 2. c. 54. 

high authority, was not singular in its kind among 
the Greek republics; but the loss of Salamis, and 
its connection with a hostile state, were obviously 
great and threatening evils. A general dissatis¬ 
faction with their own act soon became evident 
among the people, but none dared propose a 
reversal of it. In these circumstances came for¬ 
ward one of the greatest characters that Greece 
ever produced. Solon, a young man of an old 
and honorable family of Attica, had been hitherto 
distinguished only by his love of learning and his 
genius for poetry. He managed now, it is said, 

to 
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to spred report that he had occasional accesses of 
madness; and for some time kept his house. In 
this retirement he composed a poem, that might 
excite the multitude to his purpose. Watching 
opportunity then, during an assembly of the people, 
he ran into the agora like one frantic, mounted 
the herald’s stone,' whence proclamations were 
usually spoken, and thence recited his poem to 
the crowd.- Some of his friends were at hand, 
prepared to wonder, admire, and applaud. The 
people caught the frenzy; the law concerning 
Salamis was abrogated; and it was decreed im 
mediately to send a fresh expedition against that 
iland. The business came into the hands of the 
party to which Solon attached himself: it was 
conducted with prudence, and the success M'as 
answerable: the Athenians recovered the iland 
with little loss. The government at the same 
time resumed in a great degree its former con¬ 
sistency, and the party of Megacles again directed 
the administration. 

But among all the antient commonwealths, of 
which any account remains, we find violent agibi- 
tions resulting from inequality of property: the 
principal division of the people was into the faction 
of the rich and the faction of the poor, and the 
animosities between these were vehement, and 
the contests marked with acrimony. Everywhere 
this evil appears to have had its root in the insti¬ 
tution of slavery; whence the operation of wealth 
has been remarkably similar among all the antient 
republics, and remarkably different from anything 
known in modem Europe. Nowhere the poor 

had 
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liad ready means of getting a livelihood by credit- si:c i, 
able industry. The rich, to acquire at die same ^ 
time revenue and influence, lent their money. • 

The poor, averse to employments which put them 
in appearance upon a footing with slaves, and 
often unable to obtain hire even for such employ¬ 
ment, borrowed, at exorbitant interest, with their 
persons only to offer for security. Everywhere 
therefore the laws gave the lender certain rights 
over the person of the borrower. Thus the 
wealthy, to the power always attending property, 
added a power not originally intended by the con¬ 
stitution, yet derived from the laws, and conlirnied 
by them. The indiscretion of the needy has al¬ 
ways cooperated, at lirst, with the ambition of the 
rich, to increase that power. The indiscretion of 
the rich afterward, indulging a disposition to 
avarice and tyranny, has at length urged the poor 
to resist an authority to which themselves hail 
contributed to give the sanction ot law. At 
Athens an insolvent debtor became slave to his 
creditor; and not himself only, but his wife and 
children also, if less would not answer the debt. 
Sometimes a debtor would sell his children to save 
himself. Power on one side and resources on the 
other, both so abhorrent to humanity, necessarily 
produced a violent irritation in the minds of the 
poor against the rich. But the oligarchal princi])lc Amm., 
yet predominated in the Athenian constitution, i.«. c. 12. 
The claims of birth were high : civil magistracy, 

■ religious office, military command, all remained, 
as they had been appointed by the laws of Theseus, 

the exclusive privilege of the eupatrids; almqst 

the 
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CHAP, the whole property of Attica was theirs; and it 
'—appears that the consequent oppression of the 
*s**’/?i*' people was often severe. At the same time 
the constitutional power of the people was great, 
weighty, and even overbearing, when they could 
be brought to anything approaching to unanimity 
in the exercise of it. In the contest of parties 
therefore it was the object of all to cultivate 
popularity. 

While the struggles of faction were thus con¬ 
vulsing Athens, the Megarians found opportunity 
to retake Nisasa, and draw Salamis again to revolt. 
The opponents of Megacles then became clamor¬ 
ous about the sacrilege committed in the execu¬ 
tion of the partizans of Cylon; insisting that it 
must be expiated, or greater misfortunes would 
follow from the wrath of the gods. Solon, it is 
said, had influence to persuade the accused peace¬ 
ably to abide a trial, to which the administration 
of the republic was unable to compel them. They 
were condemned to exile ; but the atonement was 
deemed insufficient to secure the commonwealth 
from the vengeance of the affronted deity, till the 
bones of the offenders who had died were also 
removed beyond the mountains. 

The superstition then which others had used 
to raise disturbance in the state, Solon conceived 
now to be the powerful and advantageous enginp 
by which a better order of things might be pro¬ 
duced. For his kindness to the lower people, and 
the disposition he always showed to provide them 
1^1 protection, he was extensivdy popular. 
Nevertheless the eupatrids, fearful of utter over¬ 
throw, ■ 
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throw, seem to have been willing to commit their sect. 
interest to his direction. With their cooperation '—,—' 
reports were circulated of phantoms seen, and' 
various ominous circumstances observed, which 
portended the anger of the gods. ITic people 
were alarmed: the priests declared that expia¬ 
tions and purifications were necessary; but how 
the divine wrath might with certainty be averted, 
they professed themselves at a loss to determine. 

After various consultations, a deputation was 
sent to Crete, inviting Epimeneidcs, a philosopher 
of that iland, of high reputation for skill in the 
divinity of the age, to take upon him, in this season 
of anxiety and terror, the superintendence of the 
religion of Athens. To this stranger, the supposed 
favorite of the gods, the people looked with ex¬ 
pectation and awful suspense, while he directed 
the performance of sacrifices and processions, 
with increased pomp and new ceremonies. The 
dazzling splendor, and alluring but well-regulated 
festivity, which accompanied every act of devotion, 
ingaged the public mind, checked the pursuits of 
faction, and led to the establishment of good order 
and sober conduct. According to Plutarch, that 
scheme of improvement in the government and 
jurisprudence of the commonwealth, afterward 
executed by Solon, was at this time concerted 
with the Cretan philosopher; with whom Solon 
is said to have lived in intimate friendship, and i. s. p. m. 
to whose worth and abilities we have Plato’s tes¬ 
timony in strong terms. At present Ephneneides 
w;as the ostensible director of everything: but 

excepting 
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(•HAP. excepting the new religious ceremonies, we find 
'—V—' only one permanent regulation attributed to him : 
he restrained the usual excess of public mourning 
for deceased relations, which had often led to 
tumult; being conducted, after the manner of 
many barbarous nations, and of the provincial 
Irish to this day, with public and clamorous 
lamentation and weeping, in which the women 
bore a principal part. Internal quiet being thus 
restored to Athens, Epimeneides took his leave. 
Pint. Solon. High honors and valuable presents were decreed 
1.8. c. 55. to him by the state for his services. He refused 
all, and requested only a branch of the sacred 
olive-tree which grew in the acropolis, said to 
be the parent of its kind, and to have sprung 
from the ground at the command of the goddess 
Minerva. This being granted, he returned to 
Crete. When superior abilities have acquired 
influence to one man over the many, such osten¬ 
tatious disinterestedness beyond all things confirms 
their power; and it is in times only when honor¬ 
able poverty may be an object even of ambition 
to men of superior talents, that great reformations 
in a state are to be expected. 

But the disorders of Athens, having their foun¬ 
dation in a defective constitution, were but in 
small part removed, and for the rest meerly lulled, 
by the measures of Epimeneides. Each order of 
the state by itself had too much power, the au¬ 
thority of the two was not duly connetrted and 
blended, and a moderator was wanting to hold 
the balance between them. The whole authority 

of 
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of the country was not yet concentrated in the sect. 
city : the landed interest had considerable weight. 

Among the proprietors of the mountainous tracts, * 
the democratical interest prevailed; the plain 
country was mostly the possession of theeupatrids, 
whose general aim was to establish an exclusive 
oligarchy; but the mercantile men and many 
landowners of the coast, averse to either extreme, 
were anxious for a mixed government. Hence 
lliirhlanders, Lowlanders, and Coastmen, became 

O' 

the distinguishing names of three factions which 
long divided the Attic people. The contentions 
of these grew so threatening, that, according to 
Plutarch, many sober men began to think that j>ii.(arcii. 
nothing less than the establishment of regal power, 
or, as it was then called, a tyranny, could prevent 
greater evils. Then the sujrerior character ot 
Solon drew the attention of all parties. He was 
obnoxious to none: not to the lower pcof)le, be¬ 
cause, tho rich, he never oppressed any: not to 
the higher, because, tho adverse to their [)rivate 
tyranny, he favored their political power. His 
superior wisdom had been approved; his integrity 
was believed above all influence; and he was 
respected universally. He was accordingly with oi. >», •;. 
general, or, it is said, unanimous consent, ap- 
pointed archon, with peculiar powers for re- o' 
forming the laws and constitution. 15. 
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SECTION IV. 

Reformation of the Athenian Gofcemment and Jvrisprudence 
by Sidon, 

BARBAROtrs ages are most favorable for legis¬ 
lation. History affords few instances of great 
improvement in the constitution of polished states. 
The means there can scarcely occur but through 
some violent convulsion, threatening subversion, 
confounding all establishments, and reducing 
things to the chaos of barbarism. The English 
constitution stands singular in the circumstance of 
its gradual improvement. But the materials of 
its foundation, derived from German forests, were 
arranged by the great Alfred in days of the 
deepest barbarism : and our jurisprudence, by the 
acknowlegement of our greatest lawyers, received 
more improvement in the early reigns of Henry 
the Second and Edward the First than in all the 
centuries since. The friends of Solon appear to 
have been aware of the greater difficulty of polir 
tical reformation among an inlightened people, 
when, doubting the sufficiency of the authority 
given him to repress the effects of party, and curb 
the interfering ambition of powerful individuals, 
they offered to assist him in assuming royalty, and 
with a high hand molding all things to his own 
pleasure. Solon was wise enough, for his own 
sake, to refuse that dangerous preeminence ; and 
for the sake of his country, to avoid attempting 
those fundamental changes for which he saw the 
6 season 
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season was past. Bold as well as virtuous, he had 
yet neither the daring nor the severe temper of 
the Spartan lawgiver; but each seems to have 
been born for his own age and country. 

Like Lycurgus, Solon’s llrst object, and what 
indeed the state of things at Atliens most urgently 
demanded, was to remedy the evils produced by 
inequality of possessions; to reconcile the rich 
w’ith the poor, to relieve these without violently 
offending those. But Solon would obviate the 
abuse, not abolish the use of riches. The business 
was of extreme nicety. Accounts differ concern¬ 
ing the manner in which it was effected; but tlic 
legislator at length brought the two parties to join 
in a common sacrifice, which was called the 
Seisachtheia, or feast of delivery from burthens. 


SECT. 

IV. 


and all was settled: probably, as some authors 
have related, not by annulling the debts, but by 
lowering the interest; by giving means of advan¬ 
tage ^o the debtor through some alterations in the 
value of money; and especially by taking from 
the creditor all power over the persons of the 


debtor and his family. 

This most difficult and dangerous business being 
accommodated, Solon proceeded to regulate the 
constitution of the commonwealth. We are told 
that Lycurgus being asked why he, who in other 
respects appeared so zealous for the equal rights 
of men, did not make his government dcmocra- 
tical, rather than oligarchal, ‘ Go you,’ the legis- Pi»t.rch. 
lator answered, ‘ and try a democracy, in your Lacun. 
own house.’ Solon was not unaware of the evils 
inherent in that turbulent form of rule; and he 

VOL. T. I' proposed 
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CHAP, proposed to obviate its incwivenieBcies, by the; 

, . establishment of balancing powers. But the great 

• resource of representation and del^ated authority, 
tho not unknown among the Greeks, seen in 
earliest times in the council of Amphictyons, and 
afterward in national congresses, was however 
nowhere so arranged as to afford any very pro- 
mismg e.vample. Solon therefore gave supreme 
power to the people in assembly, where every free 
Athenian had his equal right to vote and speak; 
a foundation of evil so broad, that all the wisdom 
of his other regulations was weak against it. 

It were, however difficult,if notimpossibIe,bythe. 
most accurate collection of what remains to us in 
various antient authors, to ascertain what was at any 
time, in every particular, the form of government 
of Athens; nor have we the means of always 
determining what was, and what was not, of the 
institution of Solon. The learned Archbishop 
Potter, and those who have followed him, with all 
their labors, leave us in the dark concerning some 
matters which we might wish to have elucidated: 
for if it were only on account of the esteem in 
which they were held by the Romans, who must 
have been impartial as well as otherwise most 
respectable judges, the institutions of Solon would 
be among the greatest objects of curiosity in all 
antiquity. Indeed they may be considered, ki 
some degree, as the fountain of all the l^s- 
lation aiui jurisprudence of Europe; beii^ the 
acknowledged model of the Romaa law, which 
has formed that of many of the European nations, 
and conhihuted considerable improvexaenU to all, 

even 
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even to our on n In thus trucing modem juris- 

prudence upward, arrive indeed at a'^very 
«mote source. Through Rome we pass to Athens! 
to Crete, to Egypt But it is in the constitution 
and practice of Athens that a regular and scientific 
jurisprudence first becomes known to us in any 
detail: and tho Athens probably gained much 
from Crete, first by Theseus, then by Epimeneides 
yet those improvements, that polish, which formed’ 
the peculiar merit of its constitution, have by the 
consent of all been attributed to Solon. 

In the inquiiy then what the Athenian consti¬ 
tution was, it will be first necessary to take a view 
of the COMPONENT MEMBERS of the Athenian 
commonwealth; because in these it differed so 
widely from everything in modern Europe, that 
this alone suffices to prevent any close resemblance 


in almost any particular. The results of two Piut. 
polls of Athenian citizens remain reported 
to us; one taken in the time of Pericles, the other 
in that of Demetrius Phalercus. By tlie first 
they were found to be no more than fourteen 
thousand and forty persons ; probably men above 
the age of thirty, before which they were not 
competent to be admitted on juries for the trial 
of causes, nor, it should seem, regularly to vote 
in the general assembly: tho, whatever may have 
been the ordinance of Solon, diis point se«ns, in 
aftertimes, to have been less decisively settled 
than its importance required*. At the second 

period 


• It appears strMge that such a point slionld have been 
left undetermined in the Athenian constitution, and yet it 
seems to have been so. Aristophanes, in bis comedy of riie 

Knights, 
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CHAP, period the Atheoian citizens were twenty one 

<—thousand ; and at the same time there were found 
resident in Attica ten thousand Freemen of age 
to pay the capitation-tax, who had not the rights 
of Athenian citizens, being either foreiners, or of 
forein extraction, or freed slaves, or descended 
from such ; all comprehended under the common 
name of Metic; and the Slaves in actual 
bondage, men, women, and children, were no less 
than four hundred thousand. 

This proportion of slaves to freemen, in a com¬ 
monwealth so boastful of liberty as its darling 
passion, astonishes. Not that it is difficult to 
account for either the origin, or this enormous 
increase of slavery in the progress of society. 
For savages can exist only where they are few in 
proportion to the territory they have to wander 
over. As numbers increase, agriculture becomes 
necessary to subsistence, and the savage state ends. 
Still while choice and change of soil are open, 
moderate labor suffices, in a favorable teiritory 
and climate, to maintain a family. But when 
every productive spot is occupied; when necessity 

becomes 

Knights, introduces the people, represented by a single person 
with the name of Demus, saying in general terms, ‘ I will 
‘ not allow beardless youths to meddle with the business of 
• the agora.' Cleisthenes and Straton are then named as very 
youngsnen who had put themselves forward in public afiairs; 
and Demus proceeds, ‘ I will send such youths a-hunting, 
‘ and will not permit them to be proposing laws (1.)’ In 
Xenophon’s Memoirs of Socrates we find Glaucon, bmUier of 
Plato, of ^ noble, but not a wealthy or powerful family, 
attempting to speak in the assembly of the people before he 
was twenty years old ; and Plato represents Alcibialesipro* 
posing to become a public man at an equSlly pimnature age. 
Xen. Mem. Socr. 1 . 3. c. 6. Plat. Alcib. 1. 

(1.) Ariitopli, Equit, v. 1370. 
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becomes the mother of art, and when arts advan¬ 
cing, wants increase, when thus, in the progress 
of national pro.sperity those who cultivate the soil 
are only a small proportion of those to be fed by 
it; the degree of labor then wanting from the 
numbers employed, to procure from the earth a 
cheap abundance of its most valuable and neces¬ 
sary productions, is so irksome, that nothing less 
than constant ])ractice from early years can make 
it tolerable. Few persons in easy circumstances 
readily conceive this. Living mostly in towns, 
they talk with ignorant envy of the healthy labors 
of the peasant. Those labors of the peasant, not 
generally adverse to health indeed, unfailingly 
bring on immature old age. The limbs early 
stiffen: they bear the accustomed labor, which 
no others can bear: but they lose that general 
power of brisk exertion which we call activity. 
The internal frame at the same time wears ; and 
even the luxurious sometimes reach a length of 
days which the hard-labouring man never sees. 
When warlike people, therefore, emerging from 
the savage state, first set about agriculture, the 
idea of sparing the lives of prisoners, on condition 
of their becoming useful to the conquerors by 
labor, was an obvious improvement upon the 
practice of former times, when conquered enemies 
were constantly put to death; not from a spirit 
of cruelty, but from necessity j for the conquerors 
were unable to maintain them in captivity, and 
dared not set them free. Slavery thus esta¬ 
blished, it is easy to conceive how it would increase. 
In infant societies labor cannot be hired; because 
D D 3 all 
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CH^AP. all can employ themselves in their own concerns. 

'—^—' Hence the necessity for slavery in our colonies. 
Tradition still in the age of Herodotus preserved 
memory of the time when slavery was unknown 
in Greece; but before Homer, as we have seen, 
slaves were numerous. Throughout Greece the 
slave-trade became as regular a branch of comr 
merce as now in the West Indies; Athens had 
its slave market. But hired labor, which formerly 
could not be had, then became little desirable. 
The poor, therefore, to subsist, must either emi¬ 
grate, or become voluntary sla ves, like the indented 
servants of America; which, we are told, was not 
uncommon. The great superiority in number of 
slaves to freemen at Athens, with these considera¬ 
tions will not appear wonderful. The dispropcnr- 
tion was greater at Lacedsemon, and scarcely 
inferior over Greece ’; tho it was probably not so 
great in the age of Solon, as it was become in that 
of Demetrius Phalereus. 

From this view of things then, it appears that 
Democbacy was a mode of government not so 
absolutely absurd and impracticable ^mong the 
Greeks, as it would be where no slavery is. For 
tho in democracies the supreme power was nomi¬ 
nally vested in all the people, yet those called the 
people, who exclusively shared that power, were 
scarcely a tenth part of the men of the state* 
The people, moreover, were almost all in circBm^ 
stances to have remved some •education, and to 
sub»st by easier means than those which, through 

.^nstant 

• Thucydides says, the proportion of slaves was nowhere 
greater than in Chios, except in Laconia. 1 . 8. c. 40. 
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c(»)6tant labor of the body, disable the mind for sect. 
liberal ekertion. It was held by the Grecian ^ 
politicians as a self-evident proposition, that those' 
who are to share in government should have the 
means of living independently in leisure; and the 
only question was, how, in a democracy, those 
means should be secured to a whole people 
Slavery, however, was absolutely necessary; and 
hence, tho it was disputed by some philosophers, 
yet Aristotle maintains that slavery is natural 
among mankind. The same great author supposes ^ 
a commonwealth consisting of thirteen hundred c.s.&6. 
families; of which one thousand should be rich, 
and three hundred poor. Antiently in Colophon, 
he adds, most of the citizens had large property. 1. 4. c. «. 
The proportion of slaves must of course be great. 

In Lacedaemon, as we have seen, the constitution 
required that every freeman .should be strictly a 
gentleman; and in the rest of Greece, scarcely 
any were so low as our laborers and handicraft- 
men. At Athens the meat distributed at sacrifices, 
and the pay for attendance on public business, 
went far to support the poor. Thus the greatest 
part of the people were inabled to live with little 
bodily labor, and incouraged to application of the 
mind. 

But SovEREiN Power being thus vested in the 
General Assembly of the People, it was 

of 

" "On ftb w*>uT$virSm, rir rSh 

Thx it r^rof 

same purpose nearly Plato: Ti ftb ow sroMu* nsm 
»iri tltivmirixf T» W tS» 

De Leg. 1 . 6. p. 776. 
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CUAF. of great consequence, to ascertain who were 
—< Athenian People, legally intitled to that high 
' privilege; and to provide effectually for the ex¬ 
clusion of those who were not so. Attica had 
been divided in very early times, it is said by 
Cecrops, in a manner veiy nearly analogous to 
that of our own country by the great Alfred, into 
shires, hundreds and titliings. These divisions 
of Attica, in the course of ages, underwent 
changes both of name and effect; and two of the 
three seem to have remained of principal use, the 
Phyle and the Demus, Tribe and Borough, as 
archbishop Potter terms them; but Dryden trans¬ 
lates the former word literally, and more properly, 
by the old English term. Ward". The Wards, 
from Cecrops till about fifty years after Solon, 
were only four. A new division was then made 
of the country and people into ten wards; and 
the boroughs were a hundred and seventy-four. 
Each ward or phyle had its presiding magistrate, 
called Phylarchus or Epimeletes Phyles, analogous 
to our sheriff; and each borough or demus its 
Demarchus, analogous to our constable or head- 
borough. It is remarkable that as the title of 
King, Basileus, was scrupulously preserved to the 
highpriest, or person presiding over the religious 
concerns of the Attic nation, so the president of 
the religious concerns of each ward was intitled 
Phylobasileus, King of the Ward; and he was 
always appointed frqp among the nobly bom, the 

eupatrids. 

»“ This word is still retained in a sense exactly analoMos 
to the Attic, for the primary divisions of the city of London, 
and of the county of Northumberland. 
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eupatrids. Every child, bom to the privileges of sect. 
an Athenian, was carefully registered soon after 
birth. Youths at eighteen were inscribed in a’ 
second register, when they were reckoned among 
the Ephebi, and became liable to military duties 
within Attica. At twenty, being esteemed men, 
they were introduced at a public meeting of their 
demus, and were registered a third time. 

If democracy was a form of government desir¬ 
able for any people that ever existed, the Lace¬ 
daemonians must have been above all others 
competent for it: yet Lycurgus deemed it unfit 
even for those among whom was no difference of 
rank,l or riches, or education, but who were all 
equally, and with assiduous attention, bred for 
the business of the commonwealth only, and to 
all of whom equally he meant to secure the most 
perfect freedom of which mankind in society is 
capable. Solon, therefore, more yielding to the 
temper of the times and the difficulty of circum¬ 
stances, than pursuing what himself thought best, 
having confirmed to the Assembly of the People 
an authority more universally and uncontrolably 
absolute than any despot upon earth ever did or 
ever can possess, his great concern was to establish 
some balancing power, capable in some d^ree of 
obviating the evils which a soverein multitude is 
ever ready to bring upon itself. Theseus, as we 
have seen, had divided the Attic people into three 
ranks, or perhaps rather inl» two ranks, though 
there were three classes; and by his law those of 
the first rank were alone competent for magistracy 
of any kind. Various changes seem to have been 
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made after hini, as it suited the interest of le&ders 
of prevailing factions to inlarge or to abridge the 
privileges of the lower orders; and when Solon 
undertook the legislation, contradictory precedents 
had been so numerous as nearly to have over¬ 
thrown all rule. That lawgiver made a new 
division of the people into Four Ranks, deter¬ 
mined meerly by the value of eveiy man’s pos¬ 
sessions. The first rank consisted of those whose 
lands produced yearly, in com, wine, oil, any 
commodity, dry or liquid, five hundred of the 
Attic measure called Medimnus; whence they 
had the title of Pentacosiomedimnians. The 
second rank was composed of persons whose lands 
yielded at least three hundred measures. These, 
as well as the first rank, were exempt from service 
in the infantry and on shipboard, except in some 
command,- but they were bound to keep & horse 
for the public; and, within the age for military 
service, to serve personally in the cavalry. 
Hence they had the title of Hippeis, Horsemen, 
BC, as our writers often translate it, by our antient 
term for a horse-soldier, Kni^ts. The third 
rank, called Zeugites, were of persons whose lands 
produced two ^ndred measures, but less than 
three hundred, These, being deemed of estate 
insufficicait to be required to keep a horse for 
puUic service, were bound tosermin the infantry 
among the heavy-armed, and to be provided with 
complete aarms for dhe purpose. rest the 
citizens^ not possessed of lands pmiidiidB^- two 
huiuired measures, were comprehended aiid^ the 
name of Tlsetes. These also, like the rest, were 

bound 
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bound to military service. If provided with sect. 
sufficient armor, they might increase the force of V ^ 
the heavy-armed : if not so provide, they were 
reduced to the less honorable service of the light¬ 
armed. But when Athens became a maritime 
power, the Tlietes principally manned the fleet; 
in that service they might be esteemed perhaps 
superior to the crowd, as it was often contemptu¬ 
ously called, of light-armed infantry, but the meer 
seaman was never reckoned equal in rank with 
the heavy-armed soldier. 

We shall in vain inquire what, according to the 
relative value of money and commodities in our 
own age and country, was the value of an Attic 
estate, in the age of Solon, estimated by so un¬ 
certain a medium as hundreds of measures of any 
produce of the earth, dry or liquid: Arbuthnot, in 
his diligent researches on the subject, seems to 
have been unable to satisfy himself for any era of 
the Athenian commonwealth. But in a countiy 
like Attica, almost without meadows, little fruitful 
in corn, and, in Solon’s age, little commercial, 

. horsekeeping would be very expensive. The law¬ 
giver, therefore, in excusing the possessors of 
estates yielding less than three hundred measures 
annually, from keeping a horse for public service, 
judged, nevertheless, that an estate of two hundred 
would put the owner so far at his ease, dmt he 
might be competent, not only toserve in the heavy 
infantry without pay (distau| service being wholly 
out of his view,) but also to. execute offices of 
magistracy for which no salary was flowed. The 
Athenian magistracies according were, by his i,u. 

constitution, 
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constitution, to be filled from the fir^ three ranks 
of citizens. Tlie election of magistrates he com¬ 
mitted to the fourth in common with the others. 
The fourth also was admitted on juries who de¬ 
cided causes in the courts of justice, and to the 
fourth he allowed the equal vote of every Freeman 
in the soverein Assembly of the People. This 
sufficed in the end to put unlimited power into 
the hands of those least capable of properly exer¬ 
cising any power; for the fourth rank, being more 
numerous than all the others, would, if united, of 
course be omnipotent, and might overthrow Solon’s 
barriers, and alter the constitution, as we shall 
hereafter find they did, to their own pleasure and 
their own ruin 

Still, however, pursuing his view of forming a 
balance against the indiscretion of the multitude, 
Solon instituted a new Council or Senate, 
consisting of one hundred persons out of each of 
the four wards which composed the Attic people. 
Such an assembly, he hoped, would have a weight 
which the College of Archons had been unable to 
maintain; and he therefore committed to it many 
of the powers which had before belonged to those 
magistrates. But this council becomes more 
known to us after the increase of the number of 
Wards to ten? when fifty counsellore were ap¬ 
pointed out, of each, making the whole ^^umber 
five hundred. . Its common title The 
Council j but for distinction it was called t|ie 

Ccyi^ 

«It vdll be but justice to the character of Sdcm to 
observe, that better political principles were not discovered 
so late as the age of Isocrates. See his Areiop. p. i is. v. a. 
Alt r»i iiM ASfm, x. r. i. 
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Council of Five Hundred, or sometimes simply 
The Five Hundred. The members were ap¬ 
pointed annually by lot, from among those of the 
Athenian people, legally qualified for the dignity, 
who were desirous of obtaining it. But previously 
to their admission they were to undergo, before 
the existing counsel, a strict inquiry concerning 
their past life, which was termed Dokimasia ; 
when, if anything could be proved prejudicial to 
their character, they were to be rejected. The 
counsellors of each tribe in turn, for the space of 
thirty-five days, had superior dignity and additional 
powers, with the title of Prytanes ; and from 
them the council-hall was called Prytaneium. 
The Prytanes were in turn Presidents of the 
council; and each held that high office only 
one day; during which he had the custody 
of the public seal, of the keys of the treasury, 
and of the keys of the citadel. The whole 
assembly formed the Council of State of the 
Commonwealth, having constant charge of its 
political concerns. It was moreover a particular 
and very important function of this council to 
prepare business for the Assembly of the People ; 
in which, according to Solon’s constitution, no¬ 
thing was to be proposed which had not first been 
approved here. But the powers which he had 
already ratified to that assembly were too pre¬ 
ponderant for any certain restraint. Whenever, 
at the instigation of a factious dema^igue, it 
desired more, it might demand and take. 

Aware how much the business of all is liable to 
be considered as the business of none, Solon, 
having given soverein power to the people, would 


SKcr. 
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CHAP, not leave it to their choice to neglect its doties. 

^ Upon this principle rests that singulaf, bat surely 
wise ordinance, That those should be hdd crhaind 
who took no part in civil commotions. For as 
it is notoriously the honester men who are gene¬ 
rally most disposed to be quiet on sucb occasions,' 
nothing seemts so likely to secure the constitutrou 
as corapalling all men to interfere. For the same 
reason the legislator provided means to’ inforce 
the attendance of the people at the general as¬ 
semblies. Four were regularly to be held during 
the presidency of each prytaneia, which, as we 
have seen, was for a term of thirty-five days; and 
each of these assemblies had its stated business. 
That of the first was principally to approve or re¬ 
ject magistrates, to receive accusations of public 
ofifences presented by the Thesmothete Archons, 
and to hem* the catalogue of fines and confisca¬ 
tions for public service. The second inacted laws 
and rweived petitions, relative either to the public 
or to private persons. The peculiar business of 
the third was to give audience to the ministers of 
ferein powers. The concerns of religioH were the 
sole object of the fourth. Often the business of 
those assemblies would be little interesting to the 
people in general ; yet great inconvenience might 
follow from want of due attendance. When 
therefore the people were remiss, which seems to 
have been common, the magistrates shut all foe 
city-gates except one, by which foe people were 
permitted to pass only toward the assembly: 
caused iflV vendibles to be removed fbom foe 
markets; and they sent about tliieir attendants 
Mding an extended cord, prepared with a dye for 
1 (he 
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the purpose, with which they marked all they sect. 
overtook, and those so marked were fined. All >— 
who attended in due time received a small pay- 
from the treasury. To keep order in so large a 
meeting, nine Proedri, Foremen, were appointed 
by lot from the council; one from each of diose 
tribes which were not at the time prytanes. From 
these nine the Epistates, Chairman, Speaker, or 
President of the assembly, was appointed by lot. 

With them sat the Nomophylaces, from their 
number called the Eleven, whose peculiar duty it 
was to be watchful over the laws, and to explain 
to the people the tendency of any proposals con¬ 
trary to the spirit of the constitution. The Eleven 
had also the charge of persons imprisoned for 
crimes. The Prytanes had distinct powers in 
the assembly, which were considerable. 

The members of the Grecian democracies, 
sensible, from frequent experience, of the uncertain 
power of reason over a multitude, and of the evils 
liable to arise from the fluctuating and inflammable 
nature of popular passion, devised or admitted 
various precautions to prevent themselves from 
being led to acts to their own prejudice. It was 
ordained by the celebrated lawgiver Charondas, f 
that whosoever would propose to abrogate an old 
law, or inact a new one, should come into the 
assembly with a halter about his neck; and death 
was to follow if his proposal was rejected. Solon 
was not so rigid. Aware that regdations the best 
..tn ptPtt to the circumstance of the common¬ 
wealth at one time, might not equaUy suit those 

of another, he injoined an annual levisal of the 

laws. 
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CHAP. laws. If the assembly of the people declared 

•——• alteration in any point necessary, a committw 
.was to be appointed, in later times consisting of 
no less than a thousand persons, who, with the 
title of Nomothetes, were directed to consider of 
the alteration proper to be made. The new law 
being prepared by this numerous committee, 6ve 
officers, called Syndics, were appointed to defend 
the old before the assembly; which then decided 
between the two. In any other manner than this 
it was hazardous to propose a new law at Athens. 
A law passed by the assembly without having been 
previously published as the constitution required; 
a law conceived in ambiguous or fallacious terms; 
or a law contrary to any former law, subjected 
the proposer to penalties. It W'as therefore usual 
to repeal the old law before a contrary new one 
was proposed; and the delay thus occasioned was 
an additional security to the constitution. 

The regular manner of Inacting a Law at 
Athens was thus: It was the office of the council 
to give legal form to the proposed matter: but 
any Athenian, having anything to offer for public 
consideration, might address it to the Prytanes ; 
whose duty it was to receive all petitions and in¬ 
formation, and transmit them to the council. If 
approved there, it became a Probouleuma, anala- 
gous to our parliamentary bill prepared by a 
committee; and, being then written on a tablet, 
was exposed during several days for public perusal 
and consideration. At the next assembly it was 
red to the people. This being done^ procMdtiation 
was made by the public crier in these terms; 

‘ Who 
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* Who of those above fifty years old chuses to 

* speak When these, if any were so disposed, 
had made their orations, the crier again proclaimed, 
‘ Any Athenian, not disqualified by law, may 
‘ speak.’ Tlie disqualifying circumstances w'ere, 
having fled from their colors in battle, being deeply 
indebted to the commonwealth, or having been 
ever convicted of any flagitious crime. But the 
Prytanes had a general pow'er to injoin silence to 
any man at discretion. The debates'being ended, 
the crier, at the command of the Foremen, sig¬ 
nified to the people that the business waited their 
determination; when suffrages were given by 
holding up hands. This was the ordinary manner 
of voting: but in some extraordinary cases, par¬ 
ticularly when the question related to the mal¬ 
administration of magistrates, votes were given 
privately by casting pebbles into vessels prepared 
by the Prytanes. The Foremen examined the 
suffrages, and declared the majority; the Prytanes 
dismissed the assembly. 

We see, in the conduct of this business, nu¬ 
merous precautions, wisely taken, to insure regu¬ 
larity, and to prevent sinister management, in a 
form of government so intrinsically disposed to 
irregularity, and open to the arts of designing 
men. But Solon hoped to provide a farther and 
powerful weight in the balance against the un¬ 
certainty and turbulence of democratical rule, 
by the restoration of riie court of Abeiopagos. 
We have no account of the origin of this cele¬ 
brated court, the fame of which the partiality of 
E E aftci- 


VOL. 1. 
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CHAP, after-times has carried far into the fabulous ages 
— . The institutions of Draco had nearly abolished its 

' authority and superseded its use. Solon restored 
its consequence, improved its regulations, and 
augmented its powers. How its members were 
before appointed we are not informed. By his 
institutions it was composed of those who had 
executed the office of archon with credit; all of 
whom, having passed the Euthyne, or scrutiny 
concerning their conduct in that high office, were 
admitted members of the Areiopagus. This 
seems to have been the only dignity of the Athe¬ 
nian government conferred for a longer term than 
one year : the Areiopagites were for life. 

The power of the court of Areiopagus was very 
great. It is said to have been the first that ever 
decided upon life and death; in early times in 
Greece, as throughout western Europe, public 
justice proceeding no farther against the most 
atrocious criminals than the exaction of a fine. 
Capital offences among the Athenians were, for 
the most part, connisable by this court only. It 
was the only court from which was constitutionally 
no appeal to the assembly of the people. It had 

authority 

'* Archbishop Potter apologizes, seemingly unnecessarily, 
for differing from such respectable authors as (^cero and 
Phitarch, who call Solon the founder of the court of Arei¬ 
opagus. It is not probable that Cicero and Plutarch meant 
to deny the existence of the court of Areiopagus before Solon; 
but they call him j<||^y the founder of that court, such as it 
was in the floiishinf times of the Athenian commonwealth. 
Aristotle mentions its earlier existence (i), and Demosthenes 
professes his ignorance of its origin (2), of which he scarcely 
could have been ignorant had it not been older than Solon. 

( 1 ) Aiistut. Polit. I. 2. c. 12. (S) Orst. iu Aristoerstem. 
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aulliority to stop the effect of the judicial decrees sect. 
of tiiie assembly of the people itself; to annul an <—Ul_> 
acquittal, or extend mercy to the condemned. 

It directed all issues from the public treasuiy. 

It had great power as a censorial court, punishing 
impiety, immorality, and all disorderly conduct; 
not meerly when accusations were brought; but 
it was the duty of the. Areiopagites to w'atch the 
behavior of the citizens. Idleness was a crime of 
which they were to take connisance; and it was 
required that every citizen should annually account 
to them for his means of livelihood ; an institution 
said to be derived from Egypt. The superin¬ 
tendence of youth was also committed to them; 
and it was their duty to provide by their authority Herodoi. 
that all should be educated suitably to their rank 
and fortune. It was the custom of this court, for 
judicial business, to sit only in the night, and 
without light. The purpose of this singularity is 
said to have been, that the members might be the 
less liable to prejudice for or against accused 
persons. It was for the same reason a rule that 
pleaders should confine themselves to simple 
narration of fact, and statement of the law, with¬ 
out any ornament of speech, or any attempt to 
warp the judgement by appealing to the passions 
of the judges. The reputation of the court of 
Areiopagus for wisdom and strict justice, and very 
remarkably for the respectable characters of its 

members, was long very high **. The 

“ Xen Mem. Socr. 1. 3- c- 5- «• 2®- The learned dean 
Humphre’y Prideaax ( 1 ) ha» summed up *e 

(1) IftMsrro. I. Oton. p.SSl. 

E E 2 
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H A p. The Athenian constitution, for so small a state. 

—C— was very complex. Beside the General Assembly, 

■ and the Areiopagus, there were no less than test 
Courts of Judicature in Athens; four for 
criminal causes, and six for civil. In the esta¬ 
blishment of these it was that Solon most eminently 
displayed both his honest zeal for the equal liberties 
of men, and his ability, as a legislator, to devise 
the most effectual means for securing them: here 
we see principally exemplified the idea expressed 
in his celebrated answer reported among the 
sayings of the seven wise men : ‘That,’ said Solon, 
‘ is in • my opinion the most perfect government, 
‘ where an injury to any one is the concdhi of all.’ 
Before that lawgiver the archons were, in most 
causes, supreme and sole judges. Solon directed 
that, in the ten courts just mentioned, causes 
should be decided by a body of men, like our 
juries, taken for the purpose from among the 
people; the archons only presiding in the manner 

of 

monies to the great authority and high reputation of the court 
of Areiopagus in the following words; among which the con¬ 
cluding hyperbole of tlie great Tully is remarkable: ‘ Areo- 
• pagitis a Solone commissa est legum custodia (2). Ssepe 
‘ igitur injustitiic et temeritati populi restitisse, sa;pe eorum 
‘ decreta rescidisse, memorantur; et sine eorum approbatione 
‘ nihil omnino majorU moment! Athenis, ante deminutam 
‘ eorum per Ephialtem autoritatem, de republic^, unquam 
‘ decemebatur (3). Totam igitur, ut paucis dicam, regebant 
‘ 'rempublicam (4). Tamque necessarium ad illam rectfe in- 
‘ stituendam eorum semper videbatur consilium, ut de illis 
‘ dicat Cicero Atheniensium rempublicam non magis posse 
‘ sine Arebpagi consilio, quam mundum sine providentiA Dei, 
‘ administrari (5).' 

({) Plutarch in Solon, et Anducides in Otat. de lUynteriia. 

(3) Demoitben. in or. con. Andnitioiien. (4) Snidai in eoc. 

9riy§e. & in or. de probatione.E<'andrL 

(3) M. T. Cic. de Nal. Deor. 1.1. c. 2. 
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of our judges, and sometimes carrying the business s k r r 
through the necessary steps preparatory to the 
determination of a jury, as in our courts of West- 
minster-hall. But the archons being appointed 
by lot, and consequently often very insufficient for 
such business, it was usual for each to chusc two 
persons of experience to assist him in his office. 

These, in time, became regular constitutional 
officers by the name of Paredri, assessors; under¬ 
going the same probation as the archons them¬ 
selves before entering on their office, and the 
same scrutiny at its conclusion. The manner of 
appointing the jurors was thus : A small pay from 
the treasury induced those who had leisure to offer 
themselves. Any Athenian, above thirty years 
of age, and not under any legal disqualification, 
delivered his name and legal description to the 
thesmothete archons; and these assigned the 
jurors to the different courts by lot. This is that 
department in the machine of government which 
ought to belong to the people at large. It is that 
for which they are most competent, and the se¬ 
curity of property and equal liberty requires that 
they should alone possess it. 

To save the iiriiabitants of the country from the 
inconvenient necessity of going to Athens for 
justice in cases of inferior consequence, itinerant 
judges, called the Forty, were appointed to go 
through the boroughs, with power to determine 
actions of assault, and controversies of property 
under a certain value In 

“ This account of the Athenian constitiilion has Va-en taken 
almast intircly from Archbishop Potter’s Grecian Aiitiriuities. 
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In all the Grecian republics every freeman was 
bound to Military Service. The abundance 
of slaves in them all made this both practicable 
and necessary, which in countries without slaves 
would be neither. The slaves by their labor sup¬ 
ported the freemen in arms; and the practice of 
arms was indispensable for every freeman, if it 
were only to preserve that ascendancy over the 
superior number of the slaves, without which 
property, freedom, and life itself, would be utterly 
insecure. No Grecian town, therefore, was 
without its gymnasium, or public school of bodily 
exercise. Every free Athenian, at the age of 
eighteen, was inrolled among the military. His 
duty, for the first two years, was confined within 
the bouqds of Attica. The city-guard of Athens 
was chiefly of youths under twenty. After that 
age till forty he was legally compellable to any 
forein service that the affairs of the commonwealth 
required. Rank and property made no other 
distinction than giving the privilege to serve on 
horseback; which was at the same time a privilege 
and a burthen; for in the Athenian, and some 
other of the more powerful commonwealths, 
every man of competent propeaty was bound to 
provide and maintain a horse for public service 

The 

Those who are desirous of inyesti^ljng the sulgect more 
deeply will of course consilt that valuable work, and the 
nmneibus aathorities there quoted. Petit’s collection of Attic 
Laws, with his di^se r^meat on them, may perhaps then 
attract their attention. As the Archbishop’s work is in every¬ 
body's hands, 1 have thought it unnecessary to repeat the 
authorities. 

" The Roman law was similar, and the near coaformity 
of the old English to the Athenian is remarkable. By the 

statute , 
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The Greeks made a great distinction between sect. 
the.heavy and the light-armed foot; the former --i'— 
termed Hoplite, the other Psilus. • The Hoplite' 
wore that nearly complete armor, described in Scrciui..-! 
treating of the Homeric age: he carried a large n'lJul,"' 
shield, and his principal weapon was a long spear. 

1 he full set of his arras, defensive and oflensivc, 
was called the Panoply. The usual formation of 
this heavy foot was in a large compact body, 
termed phalanx, in which the files were seldom 
of fewer than eight men. The Psilus, on the 
contrary, had very imperfect defensive armor, he 
carried missile weapons, and no shield, lie was 
therefore, incapable of ingaging in close fight witli 
the Hoplite. Free citizens only were allowed to 
serve in tlie heavy foot; and in some of the 
oligarchal slates, only those of higher rank, or 
possessing a qualification in property. The light¬ 
armed were chiefly slaves, who waited upon the 
Hoplites, and who alone generally did all duties 
of meer fatigue. They were esteemed, as soldiers, 
so inferior to the heavy foot, that it was usual, 
in reporting the numbers of Grecian armies, to 
reckon the heavy foot only, tho commonly at¬ 
tended by at least an equal number of light¬ 
armed. Upon one great occasion we read of a Hrroflot, 
Lacedaemonian army, in which no less than seven 

slaves, 

statute uf the i.'^th of Edward I. which professes not to inarl 
novelties, but iiieerly to inforce the old law, all natives, be¬ 
tween fifteen years and forty were to have ^nis, at least a 
sword and a battleaxe, and those who liad fifteen jiounds a 
year in land or forty marks in goods, were not to be without a 
horseman’s arms. 
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hap. slaves, all doing duty as light-armed soldiers, 
—' attended upon every Spartan Hoplite. The 
Lacedemonian^, and in general the Pelopon¬ 
nesians, would serve only as heavy foot in close 
fight; and in this the Thebans agreed with them; 
hut the Athenians attributed more value to the use 
of missile weapons. We find bowmen, and par¬ 
ticularly Athenian bowmen, always mentioned by 
Thucydides as a valuable species of troops, whose 
numbers he specifies upon all occasions with no 
less care than those of the heavy-armed; and he 
never confounds them with, what he sometimes 
calls contemptuously, the crowd of light-armed, 
as a body of men not less inferior in discipline 
than in arms. Different from all these was the 
Middle-armed, who, from the small shield or 
target which he bore, distinguished from the large 
shield of the heavy-armed by the name of Pelta, 
was denominated Peltast, Targeteer. We fina 
these mostly among the colonies, and in those 
small or poor democratical states which were 
unable to provide the expensive armor of the 
Hoplite, especially those in the mountainous parts 
of northern Greece. 

Several of the Grecian states, even of those 
powerful in infantry, had in early times no 
cavalry. But the Thessalians were almost uni¬ 
versally horsemen; and the Boeotians cultivated 
early the horse-service. Of the cavalry of Athens 
we shall have occasion to speak hereafter, but 
what it was in the time of Solon we are little 
informed. 


Democratical 
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Democratical jealousy occasioned at Athens a 
very inconvenient system of Military Command, 
What were tire military institutions of Solon we* 
should wish to know, because he was himself a 
military man of large experience. Probably when 
he lessened the civil power of the college of 
archons, the military authority of the Polemarc 
was also abridged; for in the end w'e find that 
officer meerly a civil magistrate, having peculiar 
jurisdiction over the Metics, those numerous free 
inhabitants of Attica who were not Athenian 
citizens. But we are uninformed what was the 
military establishment of Solon's time. When 
afterward the Athenian wards were increased to 
ten, every ward elected its own military com¬ 
mander. Ten generals, therefore, with equal 
rank, commanded the forces of the Athenian 
commonwealth. All were not sent together on 
forein expeditions: be. at home generally each 
commanded his day in turn ; the ten forming a 
council of war to decide on emergencies. The 
inconveniencies of this system were often felt; 
and in consequence it became usual, on important 
occasions, by a particular decree of the people, to 
commit the command in chief to one person; but 
the appointment of ten generals from the ten 
tribes, with equal authority, remained always the 
established system of Athens. 

The composition of Grecian armies, and the 
subordination of command in them, appear to 
have been generally very regular; but in little 
particulars they differed so much in different ages, 
and in different republics in the same age, that it 
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:hac!. is impossible now to ascertain what was at any 
-3^—' time the exact formation of the Athenian phalanx, 
or indeed of that of any other republic. The 
j chap. 4. account already given of the Spartan mmy may 
fHia” however serve to convey an idea of the Grecian 
system in general.. The Athenian seems to have 
differed from it more in names than in things. 
The Taxis of the Athenian service, like the Lochus 
of the Lacedaemonian, was analogous to our bat¬ 
talion, and the rank of the Taxiarc, its com¬ 
mander, £is of the Lochage, was nearly that of 
our colonel. Taxis generally meant a battalion 
of foot, but it was also used for a squadron of 
horse. The troop of horse was He. The Athe¬ 
nian Stratege, like the Lacedaemonian Polemarc, 
was the general officer. The commander of a 
fleet was called Navarc, the commander of a 
• trireme Trierarc; but it is observable that the 
:• Taxiarc had rank superior to the Trierarc. The 
distinguishing characteristic of the Spartan dis¬ 
cipline seems to have been that it was more per¬ 
fect, the divisions more numerous and better 
graduated, the detail more regular, the subor¬ 
dination more exact 


'* Guuchaidt, tbe ablest modem interpreter of the antient 
miUtary writers, has the following remarks in a note to his 
translation of Arrian’s Tactics (1); ‘ Je doute si les inter- 
‘ pretes et lea traducteurs entendent les mansuvres qne 
‘ Xenophon decrit, et celles qu’il detaille, dans le troisieme 
‘ livre (of the Anabasis) quand il parle des dispositions qu’on 
‘ fit pour la marche des troupes. La tacdque de Thucydide 
‘ et de Xenc^qn est difierente de celle du terns d’Alexandre 
‘ Ic grand. Lu tern^ qui designoient les corps n’etbient 
‘ plus les memes, et il y eut une autre disposition de sections. 
‘ Faute d’y donner attention on ne pent que's’emlsrouiller.’ 
It may be proper to add here the observation that the terra 
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SECTION V, 

History of Athens, from the legislation of Solon to the 
Expulsion of the Peisistratids, and the Jirst public Trans¬ 
action with Persia, 


Among the imperfect memorials remaining of 
Solon, we find one very important matter authen¬ 
ticated, without any connecting circumstances, 
or any indication of times or concomitant events. 
Solon however was the first man of the Athenian 
republic, and the Athenian republic had already 

acquired 


Aox<(> whieb with the Lacediemonians signified a body of men 
composed of many files (according to Thucydides generally of 
sixty-four) (1.) among the later Greeks was synonymous with 
rix’tr and was the more common word of the two to e.xpress 
simply a file (a.) Accordingly the term Aoxfsy^f, which with 
the lAceda;monians was the title of an officer of considerable 
rank, whose command was of above five hundred men, with 
the kter Greeks meant no more than the fileleader, a common 
soldier. The term itufuTia, originally peculiar to the Lace- 
dsemonians, and agnifying a body, generally of thirty-two 
men, formedinfour files, was also adopted by the later Greeks 
to signify a division of their perhaps commonly 

of not more than four men. See Arrian. Tact p. 20. Xeno¬ 
phon also seems to use the word for a file (3). Yet 
Euri p i d es gives the title of A«x«y«« h> the seven chiefs before 
The^, and of Aox«« to the division which each commanded, 
and to the opposing divisions of the Theban army. Pheenkn. 
v. 124, ifio, 759, 760, and 1157 ' Xenophon also, in his 
Anabasis, uses the terms A<x»« Aoxwyic in the I^edae- 
monian sense, or nearly so. The Avxayol were next in rank 
to the ZTf»lsy»l, generals. The force of thex«x*<> 
so irregularly composed, might differ greatly. We find in 
one place a hundred (4% and in another only fifty (5). men 
mentioned as actually composing the Lochus, but we arc not 
assured that those numbers were the complement. 


(1) Thucyd. I- A- c. 68. 

(a) Arrian. Tact. p. 18 and SO. ed. Amstel. & lifs, 1740. 

(3) Cyriip. 1. 4. (4) .^nab. i. 4. e. 8. s. 13. (.i) 1.1. c. S, s. S.i. 
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If A p. acquired under his guidance, some steddiness of 
‘ administration at home, and respect among neigh- 
• boring states, when alarm arose for the temple 
and treasury of Delphi. The oracle there had at 
this time its highest fame, and, for the sanctity 
widely attributed to the place, its treasury was 
used as a depository of valuables, whence all 
Greece was interested in its security. What gave 
occasion for a war which threatened it we do not 
learn: but the Phocians, in whose country Delphi 
stood, took arms: the Amphictyons proclaimed 
a sacred war against them: the Athenian govern¬ 
ment took part with the Amphictyons, and Solon 
was appointed general of the army of the god. 
He was successful, and for the ability, the impar¬ 
tiality, and the integrity exhibited in his conduct, 
and the beneficial tendency of the regulations he 
established, he gained great credit throughout 
Greece. 

Nevertheless Solon, with all the wisdom of his 
institutions, and all his populeiiity, could not pre¬ 
vent new ebullition of faction in Athens. Each 
party objected to that among his institutions 
which obviated its purpose of acquiring superiority. 
The legislator himself, mild and candid and 
impartial, was free of access to all: and confident 
both in the goodness of his cause, and ia his own 
powers of argument and persuasion, he incouraged 
suiuii. conver^tion upon his institutions and discussion 
of their merit; always .profesing willingness to 
alter whatsoever could be clearly proved capable 
of amendment., 


But 
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But the power, which Solon would not assume, 
others would contend for. The parties of the 
Highlands, the Lowlands, and the Coast, were • 
still maintained, and leading men were sedulous 
to cultivate an interest severally in them. What 
one party then approved in Solon's laws, the 
others of course would desire amended, and what 
these w'ould be most satisfied with, the former 
would be most eager to. alter. Himself thus 
involved in difficulties, and his great work of 
legislation in much danger, he assembled the 
soverein people. ‘ What he had done,’ he said, 

‘ he found generally approved, but on particular 
* parts different opinions prevailed. For himself, 

‘ he could not immediately satisfy his own mind, 

‘ tho possibly improvement m^ght be made, what 
‘ the alteration should be. He would therefore 
‘ travel into the countries niost known for the 
‘ eKcellence of their constitution and laws, and 
‘ after careful examination and inquiry among 
‘ other states, he might be better able to satisfy 
‘ both himself and them. One thing however he 
‘ would request, that till he returned they should 
‘ alter nothing.’ Such, it is said, was the general 
estimation of him, and such the address with 
which he put this proposition, that the people iieroJn.. 
bound themselves by solemn oath to change rrociuiin 
nothing of his institutions for ten years. 7'his 
done, he left Athens. 

The success of Solon’s expedient seems to have 
been as great as himself could probably expect. 

He would hardly hope that, when he was gone, 
the struggle of parties contending for the first 

situations 


Tiitia'uni. 
1 . 1 . 
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CHAP, sitaations under his constitution would be remitted- 

__ ^ The three parties of the Lowlands, the Highlands, 

■ and the Coast, each supported an eminent leader. 
Lycargus son of Aristolaides, was at the head of 
the party of the Lowlands; Megacles, chief of 
the great family of the Alcmmonids, took the lead 
Herodot, of the Coast party. He had increased the antient 
wealth and splendor of his house by marrying 
Agariste, daughter and heiress of Cleisthenes 
tyrant of Sicyon; he had acquired fame by vic- 
plh"' * 0 ™® Olympian, Pythian, and Isthmian 

games; and he was through these circumstances, 
added to his former advantages, esteemed by much 
the most powerful individual in Athens. Mean¬ 
while Peisistratus, a young man of a very antient 
Herodot. and honorable family, claiming descent from 
1.5. c. 65 . throng him tracing their pedigree to 

Nestor and the Pylian kings of that very early 
age where Homer first takes up history, had begun 
to distinguish himself by his eloquence and his 
military talents: for wars had arisen with neigh¬ 
boring states, and he gained reputation, especially 
1.1. e. 59. in taking Nissea, the seaport of the Megarians. 
Recommended besides by manners 'singularly 
in^ging, he excdled all in popularity, whence he 
seems to have been induced to take the lead 
readily deferred to him by the Highlanders, or 
high democratical party. Thus all the three 
parties which divided the Athenian people had for 
their leaders mai of the highest rank among the 
eupatrids or old nobility. 

Plutarch. Meunwhilc Solon it is said remained ten years 
abroad. Of die circumstances of his travels 
Solon. nothing • 
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nothing remains reported but his interview with 
Croesus king of Lydia, who was accustomed to 
receive Greeks, and received Solon with distinc¬ 
tion. Nor have we any satisfectory information 
of his measures on his return. It only appears 
that the ferment of factions was become violent, 
the leaders intent each upon his own power, their 


SECT. 

V. 


followers wedded to the interests of dieir several 
parties, and he could no longer still the storm and 
bring jarring minds to union. Matters were thus 
at a crisis, when Peisistratus came into the agora 
in his chariot, himself and his mules wounded. 

The people assembling about him, he told them 
‘ that, as he was going into the country, he was 
‘ waylaid by his political opponents, and with Pi.it. ’vi’i.‘ 
‘ difficulty had escaped them, wounded, as might .ilttii' 

‘ be seen. Hence they might judge whether it 
‘ couW be safe for any man any longer to be a 
‘ friend to the poor. It was obvious that he could 
‘ no longer live in Attica, unless they would take 
‘ him under that protection which he implored.’ 
Immediately Ariston, one of his partizans, pro¬ 
posed to decree to the friend of the people, the 
martyr of their cause, a guard of fifty men for the 
security of his person. Such a measure was pro¬ 
bably not new; for we shall find in the sequel, 
other instances of it among the Grecian democra¬ 
cies. The popularity of Peisistratus and the 
indignation excited by the visible marks of ill- 
treatment which he bore, procured assent to the 
motion of Ariston, and a decree passed accord¬ 
ingly. The enemies of his family afterward 
asserted that the story was an imposture, and 


that 
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CHAP, that the wounds were from his own hands to 

»—^ support it. But, gathering as we best may from 

■ remaining evidence, it seems at least equally 
probable that the attempt upon his life was real. 
Indeed the conjecture appears warranted by the 
very accounts which speak of it as fictitious. For 
those accounts testify that the belief of a real 
attempt to assassinate Peisistratus prevailed at 
Athens for a considerable time: we are not in¬ 
formed how the fraud was detected; and had 
thereever been any detection of such gross knavery, 
it must have gone far to ruin his credit, which, 
during his life, certainly never was ruined. But 
an actual attempt of such a kind could not fail to 
increase, if not the extent of his popularity, at 
least the zeal of his party; and thus the decree 
for guards might be obtained, in a manner more 
consistent witli the forms of the Athenian consti¬ 
tution, and w’ith probability, than the defective 
accounts of antient historians seem to imply. On 
this point however we can only chuse our belief 
in the dark. What stands ascertained is, that 
Peisistratus with his guards seized the citadel; that 
his party supported him; and that their opponents 
were forced, part into exile, the rest to submission. 
Peisistratus, as leader of the prevailing party, was 
of course the first man of the commonwealth, and 
henceforward he is called by historians tyrant of 
Athens. 

rirMiuuTd Tyrant, among the Greeks, had a 

very different signification from what it bears in 
modern languages: it meant a citizen of a republic, 
w'ho, by any means acquired .§ovefeinty over his 

fellowcilizcns, 
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fellow-citizens, or the sole direction of the sect. 
executive government. Many of the Grecian 
Tyrants were men of extraordinary virtue, who ’ 
used their power in strict conformity to established 
law, and very advantageously for the people they 
governed. ITius they differed widely from Tyrants 
in the modern acceptation of the word. But 
some even were raised to the dignity of Tyrant 
by a voluntary decree of the people themselves. 

Plutarch mentions particularly Tynnondas thus piui. »iL 
elected by the Eubceans, and Pittacus by the 
Mitylenaeans; and he says the Athenians would 
so have elected Solon. Usurper, therefore, is i c 
not a convertible term : tho in general the Grecian Ooiip. r^r. 
tyrants were usurpers. Without a favoring party & 
among the people, no man could rise to the 
tyranny: therefore a man of universal bad cha¬ 
racter, could not become a tyrant’’. But the 
violence of faction among the Greeks was extreme: 
enormous severities w'ere frequently practised 
against a defeated party: perhaps most enormous 
when the party prevailing w'as not headed by a 
tyrant, whose authority or influence might inable 
him, and whose very interest would generally 
induce him, to restrain private malice, and check 
popular fury. A citizen, however, irregularly 
raised to sovereinty over his fellow-citizens, would 
often find himself very insecure in his exaltation. 

Popular favor, and party favor, which is a more 

confined 

*'Ariv Tf xai rufarp'*^* 

&7ifapf 9 vAqdii S' ; 

SopliOO. Otdip. *1 yr, V. 
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CHAP, confined popular favor, are extremely liable to 
. fluctuate. But firmness is necessary to command; 
•and even great abilities, united with fortunate cir¬ 
cumstances, would with difficulty, in such a situa¬ 
tion, avoid the necessity of occasional severity; 
weak minds and morose tempers would naturally 
fall into cruelty. The outcry against Tyrants, 
then, has been first raised by the disappointment 
of faction; for among the antients the appellation 
was arbitrarily applied; the person to whom it 
was given being often really no more than the 
leader of a party; and sometimes, as we have just 
seen, a supreme magistrate by the best of all rights, 
the voice of the people. But most commonly 
Tyrants were more or less usurpers of power 
which the laws of their country forbad; and too 
frequently severities were used, sometimes atro¬ 
cious crimes perpetrated, to acquire tliat power, 
or to retain it. Hence alone the modern accepta¬ 
tion of the term Tyrant, from which it is neces¬ 
sary to distinguish the antient. 

Heredot. It is expressly said by Herodotus, and con- 

Piilsotal. firmed by all succeeding writers, that Peisistratus 
changed nothing in the Athenian constitution. 
All the laws continued in force; the assembly, 
council, courts of justice, and all the magistracies, 
remained with their constitutional powers; he 

AriitPoiit. himself obeyed a citation from the Areiopagus on 
a charge of murder. We are not assured that he 
even retained his guards; but it appears probable. 
It was usual for those called Tyrants among the 
Greeks to have guards; and the distinguishing 
name of dorvphori, spearbearers, became attached 
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to them, as that of toxota*, bowmen to the armed sect. 
attendants of the regular magistrates. But even . . 

this was not a necessary characteristic ; for in tlie 
preceding age, Cypselus, who was notwithstanding ' 

alw'ays termed Tyrant of Corinth, so intircly 
trusted in the affection of his fellowcitizcns that 
he never would have guards. It appears not how 
such a Tyrant differs, but in title, from those 
patriots of succeeding times, whose abilities and 
virtues placed them at the head of a common¬ 
wealth, without any such invidious appellation. 

They seem, however, thus far generally to have 
differed in fortune, that the history of the latter 
has been transmitted to posterity by those of the 
same faction, that of the former by those of the 
opposite faction 

Peisistratus was, by every account, a man sin¬ 
gularly formed for emj)ire. Solon himself is 
reported to have said of him, ‘ Take away only 
‘ his ambition, cure him of his lust of ndgning, 

‘ and 


" Even Aristotle is scarcely always consistent in applying; 
the term Tyniiit. In one part of liis ’I'rcati.sc on (iovi'in- 
tnent(l) he observes that a guard is proper both to legal 
kings and to tyrants ; and he mentions it as a charaeterislical 
distinction between the two, that kings had subjects for 
guards, tyrants forciners. Yet in the same treatise (e) he 
calls Cypselus 'J’yiant of Corinth, tho, he tells u.s, Cypselus 
never would have any guiird. It appears clearly that 
Cypselus in fact was a demagogue, and never properly a 
'I’yraiit. But, the party in oppositiim to his family prevailing 
at length against his grandson, it became iropular at Corinth 
to give the title of Tyrant to Cypselus himself. We fin dalso 
that the bowmen attending the regular magistrates of the 
Athenian commonwealth were commonly foreiners, frequently 
Scythians. See Potter, b. i.c. 13. 

( 1 ) b. c. 14. (8)1.. i>. c. I*. 
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CHAP. ‘ and there is not a man more naturally disposed 
» - . ‘ to every virtue, nor a better citizen.’ We have 

however no satisfactory account of the conduct of 
the great lawgiver upon this important occasion; 
party-spirit having mutilated and deformed the 
traditions of these transactions. It became the 
temper of succeeding times to brand the memory 
of Peisistralus; but the character of Solon was 
not to be involved in the reproach. It was there¬ 
fore necessary to account for his want of authority 
and influence for preventing the usurpation, and 
to apologize for his aquiescence under it; neither 
Piiir. St of w'hich has been adequately done. Plutarch 
vit. SuJuu. relates some anecdotes very much to the credit of 
his spirit, but very little to that of his wisdom, and 
the influence which should have attended it: for 
the Athenians, it seems, were so satisfied with 
Peisistratus, that they utterly disregarded all their 
venerable legislator’s remonstrances. His friends 
arguing with him upon his imprudent freedom of 
speech, and asking to what he trusted for security 
against the tyrant’s vengance, ‘To my old age,’ 
he replied. But it was by other arts than those 
of iniquitous revenge and cruel precaution that 
Peisistratus proposed to secure, as he had acquired, 
his preeminence. Indeed what Plutarch himself 
proceeds to relate, explains, in a great degree, 
what party-spirit had inveloped in contradiction 
and obscurity. Far from resenting any freedom 
in Solon’s conduct, Peisistratus treated him with 
the highest respect Nor did the venerable sage, 
the unblemished patriot, refuse the tyrant’s friend¬ 
ship; but on the contrary lived with him in 
8 familiarity. 
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familiarity, and assisted him in the administration skct. 
of the commonwealth. This is Plutarch’s testi- v_4l_ 
mony. Diogenes Laertius, indeed, says that Solon', 
having long braved the tyrant’s vengeance, finding 
the Athenians so lost to all sense of virtue that 
his utmost efforts could not excite them to at¬ 
tempt the recovery of their freedom, left Athens, 
and never returned more. lie even gives letters 
said to have passed between the legislator and the 
tyrant. His account however does not bear the 
appearance of probability. If the letters were 
known to Plutarch, he despised them as forgeries ; 
but, were they genuine, they would confirm the 
concurrent testimony of all antiquity to the excel¬ 
lence of the character of Peisistratus, and his 
unblameable conduct in the administration of his 
country’s affairs. 

We are not informed at what time the Athenians 
recovered Salamis after its second revolt to the 
Megarians. That Solon retook it when he was 
a young man, and long before he was appointed 
legislator, seems agreed among historians, differ¬ 
ing as they do about other circumstances of these 
times. But many attribute the retaking of it to 
Peisistratus with Solon. This could hardly have 
been when Solon was a young man, nor before his 
legislation. We have only conjecture for sii])- 
posing that it might have been after the estaidish- 
ment of Peisistratus in what is called his tyranny. 

Plutarch reports that Solon died at the age of 
eighty, about two years after the elevation of 
Peisistratus. That usurjrer, if he was such, fell iirrodot. 
soon after from his high situation; expelled by '’ 
j F 3 the 
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the united strength of Megacles and Lycurgus. 
This appears fresh proof in favour of Peisistratus. 
He florished and injoyed Solon’s friendship while 
Solon lived: when he had lost that excellent man’s 
support, his opponents acquired the superiority. 
But the confederate rivals could not long agree. 
Megacles sent proposals of reconciliation to 
Peisistratus; and, at the same time to evince his 
sincerity and to insure permanence of union, 
offered him his daughter in marriage. Peisis¬ 
tratus accepted the condition. But a majority in 
the Athenian assembly must be procured to favor 
their views, or all their private compacts would 
be vain. The account, given by Herodotus, of 
the manner in which this was effected is among 
the strangest in all history; yet that author lived 
so nearly within memory of the event, the story is 
so little flattering to any, and the circumstances 
were of so public a nature, that, tho party pre¬ 
judice is likely enough to have disguised it, wc 
scarcely can suppose it w'holly unfounded. Indeed 
Herodotus himself calls it the simplest trick he 
ever heard of: yet it appears that many antient 
writers gave it credi,t and, such as it is related to 
us, it might be not unaccommodated to the pre¬ 
judices, the imagination, and the disposition of 
those on whom the united chiefs meant to work. 
They found, we are told, a woman of the Pseanian 
borough, named Phya, far exceeding common 
size; of low birth, and by occupation a garland- 
seller ; but, with her extraordinary stature, well- 
proportioned and handsome. This woman they 
dressed in a complete suit of armour, with eveiy 

ornament . 
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ornament that could add grace and splendor to 
a fine natural figure; and seating her in a magni¬ 
ficent chariot, they drove into the city, heralds 
preceding, who proclaimed, * O Athenians, with 
‘ willing minds receive Peisistratus, whom Minerva, 

‘ honoring above all men, herself conducts into 
‘your citadel.’ The people, adds the historian, 
believed the woman to be the goddess, and 
worshipped her, and received Peisistratus, who 
thus recovered the tyranny. 

It has been supposed by some that Strabo held 
the authority of Herodotus for nothing; and the 
treatise remains which Plutarch composed pur¬ 
posely to depreciate his credit. But Strabo's 
expression has been alleged to prove very much 
more than it meant: the geographer follows and 
confirms Herodotus in numberless instances; and 
Plutarch’s treatise tends strongly to prove him 
impartial, without proving him in any instance 
false. The whole tenor, indeed, of Herodotus's 
narration shows him a man of great curiosity, but 
great modesty, and perfect honesty. Doubtfid of 
his own opinion, and scrupulously cautious of mis¬ 
leading others, he thinks it his duty to relate all 
reports, but with express and repeated warning to 
his readers to use their own judgement for deter¬ 
mining their belief Hence indeed his authority 
is sometimes hazardous. But generally the sim¬ 
plicity 

** T®*V» liuf fvf vv Alyvwlian Xiyofureir* t* 

TaiavTs railci T« iwiitivTxi »ti r^ 

XiyojUta. int hirm yfxfia. Herod. I. S. c. 123- 

'Ey» ri Xtya/um, w 
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Herod. 1. 7 . c. 15 s. 
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plicity of his manner detects itself, and, with the 
'—«—' assistance of circumstances collateral to the story, 
sufficiently indicates where he deserves credit, and 
where neglect The public nature of the facts 
may be a degree of testimony to the strange story 
just related. Consonancy to the characters of 
persons concerned will form an additional test. 
Both are totally w'anting to the account which 
Herodotus proceeds to give of a domestic quarrel 
said to have occasioned the second expulsion of 
Peisistratus. No more therefore seems ascertained 
upon sufficient historical evidence than that Peisis¬ 
tratus did retire to Eretria in Euboea; leaving the 
Alcmeeonids, so the partizans of Megacles w ere 
called, masters of Athens, 

But even in banishment the consideration and 
influence of Peisistratus were great. He received 
presents and loans to a large amount from the 
states with which he had formed an interest during 
his administration of Athens. He continued to 
strengthen these connections; and at length as¬ 
sembled a military force with which, in the eleventh 
year of this his second banishment, he returned 
into Attica. Immediately he made himself 
master of Marathon. Hither his remaining par- 
lizans in Athens flocked to his standard ; together 
with many other Athenians who, according to 

Herodotus’s 

® The historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire has characterized Herodotus with his usual live¬ 
liness of expression: ‘ Herodotus,’ he says, ‘ sometimes 
‘ writes for children, and sometimes for philosophers (1).’ 
It is really the simplicity of Herodotus that makes him often 
unlit for children. He has few pages from which the philo¬ 
sopher may not profit. 

(1) Ciisp. S't. nuts 5i. 
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Herodotus's expression, ‘ preferred tyranny to 
‘ liberty**;’ that is, it should seem, those to 
whom that called, by the opposite faction, the 
tyranny of Peisistratus, would give freedom, 
whereas the administration of the Alcmseonids 
was real tyranny to them; for in no other accep¬ 
tation does the expression appear intelligible. 

The Alcmajonids, after some imprudent tlelay, 
led an army from the city. But it was ill dis¬ 
ciplined and ill commanded. Peisistratus attacked 
them by surprize. The rout was immediate. 

With his usual presence of mind, and with a 
humanity the more admirable as it was then un¬ 
common, Peisistratus immediately stoi)ped the 
slaughter; and sending some horse after the 
fugitives, proclaimed that, ‘ None need fear who 
‘ would go quietly to their homes : Peisistratus 
‘ promised safety to their persons anil f)ropcrty.’ 

The known clemency and honor of the chief 
j)rocurcd general attention to the jiroclamation: 
the principal Alcmaeonids fifed ; and Peisistratus 
entered Athens unopposed. 

It does not appear that even now any funda¬ 
mental change was made in the Athenian consti¬ 
tution, or any unwarrantable step taken to secure 
the leader’s power. As head of the j)revailing 
party he had of course the principal influence in 
the government. His abilities might have given 
him that preeminence in any free state. A jiar- 
ticular interest with the ruling jiarties in several Iiorotlol, 
neighboring states, especially Thebes and Argos, ’ 

and 


** Qiffir V TVfctmf Wfi 5 *' 
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CHAP, and a wise and liberal use of a very great private 
L j property, were the resources in which he besides 
mostly confided. Some measures w,ere necessary 
to insure peaceable demeanor from those partizans 
of the AlcmEBonids who had not fled. None, 
however, were injured in their persons; their 
children only were kept as hostages, and them¬ 
selves sent to inhabit the iland of Naxus. This 
may appear arbitrary; but if compared with what 
we shall hereafter find usual in revolutions of 
Grecian cities, it was singularly mild: it was in 
short the resource of a party-chief, liberal and 
humane as experienced and clear-sighted, to in¬ 
sure political quiet with the least possible severity. 
Lygdamis, a Naxian, banished from his iland, one 
of the most populous and wealthy of the ^gean 
sea, had led a considerable body of the party 
banished with him, to assist Peisistratus in re¬ 
establishing his party in Athens. Peisistratus 
requited the benefit by assisting Lygdamis to re¬ 
establish himself in Naxus. The detention of the 
children of the Alcmaeonid party then in Athens, 
while the fathers were sent to Naxus, gave security 
for the quiet of both governments. 

After these first measures for insuring public 
. peace, the administration of Peisistratus was 
uniformly mild and beneficial*’. Of his forein 
transactions the most important recorded was the 
Herod. I. s. establishment of an Athenian colony at Sigeium 
c. 94,95. pjj Hellespont, and a war which followed with 

the 

” Even Plutarch reckons Peisistratus among those who, 
wonifta xrtiffa/iuni TUf»rr(J*{, wfif ifirnii mirtu i • 

ftiTfMi xal De sera num. vind. p. 551. 
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the Mitylenffians of Lesbos, who claimed the 
territory. It was upon occasion of a victory 
gained by the Athenians in this war, that the poet 
Alcaeus, a principal citizen and head of a faction 
at Mitylene, incurred the disgrace of quitting his 
arms for quicker flight. These spoils were, by 
the conquering Athenians, suspended as a trophy 
in the temple of Minerva at Sigeinm. 

'The domestic administration of Peisistratus is 
universally eulogized. Many anecdotes are pre- 
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scrved very highly to the advantage of his character. 

His mildness, patience, and forbearance, were not v. 
less remarkable than his ability, activity, and in. A|iopi.ih. 
trepidity. His kindness to the poor and distressed 
was not a dissembled virtue, assumed for the 
advancement of his ambitious views, but conspi- ■" 
cuous through his life. Many of his laws and 
regulations, highly advantageous to his country, 
became a part of its constitution. Finding an 
increasing disposition in the Athenians to neglect 
rural employments and crowd into the city, he 
took every method to discourage this, and pro¬ 
mote agriculture; giving liberally from his fjrivatc 
property ; especially if by the same act he couhl 
reward merit or relieve distress. The laws against 


idleness, attributed by some to Solon, are also 
ascribed to Peisistratus. The law decreeing a 


public provision for the wounded in their country’s 
service, is referred to him alone. He was eminent 
for love of learning and the fine arts. He is said 
to have founded the first public library known in 
the world; and the first complete collection and 
digestion of Homer’s poems is by Cicero attributed 

to 
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CHAP, to him. Cicero also speaks of his eloquence in 

»__. the highest terms; as the first model of that sub- 

Pl°™34. polished rhetoric, in which, as in most 

& Brutus, other arts, Greece has been mistress of the world. 
Tho Peisistratus discouraged that increasing po¬ 
pulation of the capital which was hurtful to the 
country, yet he improved the town and adorned 
it with splendid public buildings. He is said to 
have been the first who ever laid out a garden for 
public use. He continued to direct the admi¬ 
nistration of Athens with great wisdom, and with 
the esteem of all men, during life, and, at an 
advanced age, he died in peace. 

Whatsoever the authority of Peisistratus was 
in the Athenian state, by whatsoever means sujv 
ported, and in whatsoever way exerted, it appears 
certain that he never assumed the tone of royalty. 
On his death his influence descended to sons 
worthy of such a father : but so intirely was the 
administration of the republic still conducted ac¬ 
cording to the forms prescribed by the constitution, 
that, when afterward it became popular at Athens 
to call Peisistratus and his successors kings and 
tyrants, no one public act recorded who was his 
successor. Herodotus, who lived within memory 
of his cotemporaries, mentions Hippias and Hip¬ 
parchus as sons of Peisistratus," without saying 
which was the elder or the superior. The accu- 
Thucyd. rate Thucydides, a few years only later, informs 

L us that common report in his time made Hippar¬ 

chus the successor; but erroneously, he says. 
Plat. Hipp. for Hippias was the elder: yet Plato, shortly 
after, concurring with that common report which 

Thucydides 
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Thucydides had judged erroneous, reckoned Hip- sf.ct. 
parchus the elder. However this might be, those ^ 
brothers had certainly together the principal in-’ 
fluence in the administration of Athens. Heads 
of the prevailing party, their friends only could 
obtain the principal magistracies Hut that 
pow'er, which the favor of their party gave them, 
they used very advantageously for the public, and 
without asperity toward their oponcnts. The 
character of Hipparchus is transmitted to us, oh riai. 
no less authority than that of Plato, as one of the 
most perfect in history. Such were his virtues, his 
abilities, and his diligence, that the philosopher does 
not scruple to say the period of his administra¬ 
tion was like another golden age. He was in the 
highest degree a friend to learning and learned 
men. The collection and digestion of Homer’s 
works, by others ascribed to his father, is by J’lato 
attributed to him. Hipparchus, however, intro¬ 
duced them more generally to the knowlege of 
the Athenians, by directing that a jiublic recital 
of them should always make a part of the enter¬ 
tainment at the Panathena-an festival. He invited 
the poets Anacreon of Teos, and Simonides of 
Ceos, to Athens, and liberally maintained them 
there. Desirous of diffusing instruction as widely 
as possible among his fellowcountrymen, while 
books were yet few, and copies not easily multi¬ 
plied, he caused marble terms of Mercury, with r;»t. 
short moral sentences ingraved on the sides, to 

be 

** T« ii ihXa airi it •miMf r»T( K»»/itro« xa&int 
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CHAP, be erected in the streets and principal highways 
'— 0 —' throughout Attica. Such are the anecdotes re¬ 
maining of Hipparchus. Hippias was at the 
same time beneficially active in public business. 
He improved the public revenue. Under his 
superintendency the money of Attica was called 
in and recoined. He was author of a law allow¬ 
ing compositions in money for various burthen- 
some offices, which before none could avoid. He 
prosecuted the improvements of the city begun 
by his father. Attic taste in every branch appears 
to have had its rise principally under the Peisis- 
tratids. The administration of the commonwealth 
was at the same time conducted, in peace, and in 
war, happily at home and honorably abroad; and 
according to the remarkable expression of the 
able and impartial Thucydides, ‘ Those tyrants 
‘ singularly cultivated wisdom and virtue**.’ 

The circumstances which produced the death 
of Hipparchus, the expulsion of his family, and a 
number of great events, are, as common in con¬ 
spiracies, wrapt in inexplicable mystery. The 
Thucyd. account given by Thucydides, utterly abhorrent 
icteq.' as it is from our manners, was, we must suppose, 
not inconsistent with those of Athens; yet did 
Plat. not satisiy Plato, who relates a different story. 
AriTpolit. Succeeding writers have differed from both. But 
julh? there is one circumstance, of principal historical 
1. s. c. 9. consequsnee, in which all agree : it was private 
revenge, and not any political motive, that in¬ 
duced Aristogeiton and Harmodius, two Athenians 

of 
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of middle rank, to conspire the death of Hippias sect. 
and Hipparchus. For ^e tinne of executing tlieir . . 

intention they chose the festival of Panathenffia;‘oi.64.4. 
because, part of the ceremony consisting in a pro- 
cession of armed citizens, they could then go armed J 
without exciting suspicion. They ingaged few in 
their plot: nothing remains from which to supijose 
they had any object beyond killing the two 
brothers; and even for this their measures appear 
to have been ill-concerted. Their first attempt 
was intended against Hippias, while he was di¬ 
recting the ceremony in the Cerameicus, a place 
in the suburbs: but, as they approached, they 
saw one of their fellow-conspirators familiarly 
conversing with him; for, says Thucydides, 

Hippias was easy of access to all*®* This excited 
a suspicion that they were betrayed; ui)on which 
they suddenly resolved to go against Hipparchus, 
who was superintending in the Leocorion, a ithin 
the city-w'alls. There they so far succeeded as to 
kill Hipparchus; but Harmodius was also killed 
on the spot. Aristogeiton escaped the guards 
who attended Hipparchus, but, being taken by 
the people, was not mildly treated. Such is 
Thucydides’s expression‘s. 

Now, it was, according to the testimony which 
Plato has delivered in very pointed terms, that 

the 

^H» it xS«* tCv^nioi 0 'lx«ta(. Thucyd. I. 6. c. 57. 

» oi iarih. The Stories told by later writei-s, 

Seneca, Polya:nus, Justin, and others, both of Aristogeiton, 
and of his mistress Leaena, are totally destitute of that tosti- 
inony which we might expect from authors nearly cotem¬ 
porary. Indeed it seems not too much to assert thattliey 
^e evidently fables. See Pausanias, b. i.c. 23, 
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the tyranny properly began**. Anger at so atro- 
'——‘ cious a deed, together with uncertainty from what 
LfilalV. 4 “**’’*^®*' might have next to fear, led Hippias 
immediately to severities. Many Athenians were 
put to death. And, this change of conduct once 
made, to revert to the former course, was not a 
matter of option. Other support than the love 
of his fellowcountrymen became necessary, not 
meerly to the power, but even to the personal 
safety of Hippias. Looking around therefore, 
for means of improving his connections apiong 
forein states, he married his only daughter to 
.$!antides, son of Hippocles tyrant of Lampsacus, 
who had intercourse with the Persian court, and 
considerable interest there. The epitaph on her 
monument in Lampsacus, recorded by Thucydides, 
and remarkable for an elegant simplicity of pane¬ 
gyric, not totally lost even in a literal prose trans¬ 
lation, proves how little the title of Tyrant was 
then a term of reproach: ‘ This dust,’ it says, 
‘ covers Archedice, daughter of Hippias, in his 
‘ time the first of the Greeks. Daughter, sister, 
‘ w ife, and mother of Tyrants, her mind was never 
‘ elated to arrogance.’ 

H»redot. Th® Alcmseonids, ejected by Peisistratus, were 
L 5 .C. 6f. numerous and wealthy. Under these generic 
names the Greek writers include, with the family, 
often all the partizans of the family. They had 

settled 


" Ka> rmrTUt Twn vaXmut ixoiffat on TotSret /xotoe ri 
(tfui) toy ovfouilf iyiiin it ’Aiiiatt' rot iyytif 

T> ■{*ir 'Aixtcuot ueorif Ivl Kjora 0»en^ivoi%f. Plat. Hipparch. 
Herodotus and Thucydides had before borne nearly the same 
testimony, tho in less eniphatical language. 
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settled themselves at Lypsidrium above Paeonia*’, sect. 
so Herodotus describes the place, and had fortified . ^ 

it. But their hopes did not rest there; they were, 
unceasingly watchful for opportunities to recover 
Athens. With this object in view, they omitted 
no means of preserving and increasing their con¬ 
sideration among the Grecian states. It happened 
that the temple of Delphi was burnt. The Hfrod. 
Amphictyons of course were to provide for the piniia’r. 
rebuilding of it. The Alcmaeonids offered for a ^ 
certain sum to undertake the work. A contract 
was in consequence made with them, by which 
they were bound to erect a temple, according to 
a plan agreed upon, of Porine stone. It was, 
undoubtedly, a very desirable circumstance for an 
exiled family, objects of persecution to the rulers 
of a powerful state, thus to become connected 
with so respectable a body as the Amphictyons. 

But they used the opiiortunity to make all Greece 
in a manner their debtors, and even to involve 
the divinity of the place in obligation to them, by 
exceeding their contract in the sumptuousness of 
the execution, particularly by building the whole 
front oif the temple of Parian marble. Another 
advantage, however, of still greater importance, 
they derived, as common report went in Hero- 
dotus's time, from ingaging iu this business. *• '• 

They 


» It seems probable enough that the learned and ingenious, 
but sttangely arrogant and petulant critic Pauw, who ^sdams 
discussion and quotation, and scruples no assertion th^ he 
fancies, may be right in his conjecture, that for P«mw 
should be red Paeania, which was the name ol an Attic 
borough. 
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CHAP. Tiiey found means to corrupt the managers of 
'—'—‘ the oracle ; in consequence of which, whenever 
application, public or private, was made from 
Lacedaemon to the god of Delphi, the answer 
constantly concluded with an admonition to the 
Lacedajmonians to give liberty to Athens. 

This artifice at length had the desired effect. 
Tho Lacedaemon was in particular alliance with 
the Peisistratids, and bound to them by the sacred 
ties of hospitality, it was determined to invade 
Attica. A small force only was first sent under 
Anchimolius, who was defeated, and slain, lint 
the Alcmaeonid party was gaining strength: the 
severities of Hippias drove numbers to join them ; 
and the Lacediemonians, irritated by their loss 
and disgrace, prepared earnestly for revenge. 
They sent a larger army into Attica under their 
king Cleomenes. It was joined by the Alcmieonids. 

battle was fought at Pallenium, where the 
tyrants were defeated, and siege was laid to 
-Athens. Little hojie however was entertained of 
taking the city by force, but some expectation was 
lounded on intrigue. This also Hippias and his 
principal partisans dreaded, and therefore sent 
their children out of the garrison, to be conveyed 
^1. 67 . 3 . to a place of safety. They fell into tlic enemy’s 
inn. Time. hands; and the fathers^ unable by any other means 
consented to surrender Athens and 
.'^.“^8. territory in five days. Hippias retired 

to Segeium on the Hellespont, which was under 
the government of Hegesistratus, his natural 
brother, who had been established there by 
J^eisistratiis. 

The 
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The Lacedemonians were at this time bv far sect. 
the first people of Greece. Bound by their singular ■— 3 —' 
laws to a kind of monkish poverty, their ambition, 
was unbounded. Masters of Messenia bv con- 

w 1. p 49f 

quest, allied from of old with Corinth, and, as the isocril. 
more powerful state, always taking the lead in the 
league, they in a great degree commanded Pelo- 
ponnesus. Still they watched every opportunity 
to extend their powder. Whenever the Grecian 
states had war with oneanother, or sedition within 
themselves, the Lacedajmonians were ready to 
interfere as mediators. Generally they conducted 
the business wisely, and with great appearance of 
moderation ; but always having in view to extend 
the authority, or at least the influence of their 
state. One measure which they constantly jirac- i*iicrni. 
tised for this purpose was to favor iuistocralical 
power} or rather, w'hercver they could, to establish 
an oligarchy; for in almost every Grecian city 
there was an aristocratical or oligarchal, and a 
democratical faction ; and a few chiefs indebted 
to Laccdajmon for their situation, and generally 
unable to retain it without her assistance, would 
be the readiest instruments for holding their state 
in what, tho termed alliance, was always a degree 
of subjection. 

This policy it was proposed to follow at Athens; 
and the strife of factions, which quickly arose, 
there, gave great opportunity. By the late revo¬ 
lution, Cleisthenes, son of Megacles, head of the 
Alcraffionids, was of course the first [)erson of the 
commonwealth. But he was a man not of those 
superior abilities necessary to hold the sway in a 
(; (; -2 turbulent 
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turbulent democracy. A party was soon formed 
against him under Isagoras, with whom most of 
the principal Athenians sided. The resource of 
Cleisthenes was therefore among the lower people. 
These being all-powerful in the general assembly, 
by their means he made some alterations in the 
constitution, favorable to bis own influence; 
particularly he divided anew the Athenian ter¬ 
ritory and people; instead of four, making the 
number of tribes ten, to which he gave intirely 
new names. It appears from Herodotus that 
Cleisthenes was at this time not less tyrant of 
Athens than Peisistratus had been. His power 
was equal, but his moderation was not equal ’®. 
In the contests of Grecian factions the alterna¬ 
tive was commonly victory, or exile, and sometimes 
death. We must not wonder, therefore, if the 
inferior party sometimes resorted to very harsh 
expedients. Isagoras and his adherents applied 

to 


“ ‘n« ya( Sh rlt 'A6ri»a!»i» ivutruint, tots watT* 

iwtiToti Vfaniixan, Tat fv>iat fuTaM/aaot, xat 

itrtttia-t oXivrat ijioantut, *. r. i. ti tw Hnat irgoa^t/airat 
Karin^i tSi amrantinui. Herod. 1 . 5 * c. 69. This 
honest passage gives great insight into the state of party- 
politics at Athens at tlie time, and affords a material part of 
the clue necessary for tracing them through following times. 
It is remarkably to the credit of Herodotus, and extraordinary 
that it should have been so little noticed, or rather so totally 
unnoticed, by ■writers who have criticized him, that whatever 
he has said upon that delicate and difficult subject the 
domestic politics of Athens, and indeed of all Greece, is per¬ 
fectly consonant to the unquestionable authority of Thucy¬ 
dides. The two writers mutually reflect light upon one 
another: Herodotus opens the scene; and whoever will take 
the pains to connect his desultory yet amusing narrahon, will 
find him no unworthy forerunner of Thucyffides and Xeno¬ 
phon, who with more art and judgement lead us to the 
catastrophe. 
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‘to Lacedasmon. Cleomenes, violent in his temper, 
but of considerable abilities, had more influence in '——' 
the administration of his country tlian its kings 
always possessed. Immediately entering into the 
interest of Isagoras, he sent a herald to Athens, 
by whom 'he imperiously decreed banishment 
against Cleisthencs and others of the Alcmseonids, 
on the old pretence of inherited criminality from 
the sacrilegious execution of the partizans of 
Cylon. Cleisthencs obeyed'the decree. Incou- 
raged by such proof of the respect or dread in 
which the Spartan power was held, Cleomenes 
thought the season favorable for making that 
change in the Athenian constitution which would 
suit the views of Spartan ambition. He went to 
Athens, attended by a small military force, and 
at once banished seven hundred families. Such 
was at this time Athenian liberty. He was then Hemdot. 
proceeding to dissolve the council of five hundred, -fiiucyd.' 
and to commit the whole power of the common- 
wealth to a new council consisting of three hun¬ 
dred, all partizans of Isagoras. But Athens was 
not so far prepared for subjection. The five- 
hundred both refused themselves to submit, and 
excited the people to opposition. The people ran 
to arms. Cleomenes and Isagoras, taking refuge j’JJ' 
in the citadel, were besieged there two days. 

On the third they surrendered, upon condition hj^°u ' 
that the Lacedtemonians might depart in safety. 

Isagoras went with them; but many Athenians 
of his party were executed. Cleisthencs and the 
exiled families immediately returned. 


Those 
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CHAP. Those who now took the lead in the Athenian 
^ gop^ment, tho without opposition at home, were 
in extreme apprehension of the consequences of 
such a breach wMi Lacedsemon. At a loss for 
dlies within Greece capable of giving them effec- 
?rc*rs support, they sent ambassadors to Sardis to 
endevor to form a connexion with Artaphernes 
the Persian satrap. Hitherto there had been 
scarcely any communication between any branch 
of the vast empire of Persia and the European 
Greeks. The satrap received the deputies of a 
little unheard-of republic with tliat haughtiness 
which might be expected. Having admitted 
them to audience, he asked who they were, and 
from what part of the world they came, that they 
desired alliance with the Persians? Being in¬ 
formed, he answered them very shortly, ‘That 
‘ if they would give earth and water to king 
‘ Darius,’ the usual ceremony in acknowleging 
subjection, ‘ thej might be received into alliance; 

‘ otherwise they must depart.’ The ambassadors, 
considering only the immediate danger of their 
country, consented to those humiliating terms. 
Such was the first public transaction between 
Greece and Persia. 
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